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THE FARM-WOMAN’S WINTER. ) 





BY THOMAS HARDY. 


I. 


a 


te seasons were all summers, 


And leaves would never fall, 


ee er 


And hopping casement-comers 
Were foodless not at all, 


And fragile folk might be here 


ee 


That white winds bid depart ; 
Then one I used to see here 


Would warm my wasted heart. 





II. 


3 ae 


One frail, who, bravely tilling 

Long hours in gripping gusts, 

Was mastered by their chilling ; 

And now his ploughshare rusts. | 
So savage winter catches 
The breath of limber things, 
And what I love he snatches, 


And what I love not, brings. 
Copyright 1905 by Thomas Hardy. 
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HE old order changeth, giving 
place to new. As with states, 
parties, men and _ policies, so 

with cities, roads and buildings. 

And of all the cities of the earth this 
is true of London in general, and of 
the central portion of the capital in 
particular. 

That which time and trouble, arts and 
crafts, hammer and hand, have brought 
together through the centuries, progress, 
growth and development tears asunder in 
a few years, and too often does so with 
vandal hand and _ philistine unconcern. 
The West-Centrai portion of London in 
this respect has been ravaged, vandalised, 
modified, or irreverently adapted to ancient 
necessity or modern needs 

For wider roads, short cuts, rapid 
transit from north to south, for the con- 
centration of business, accommodation 
of commerce, as a gathering-ground for 
play and pleasure, this particular area 
has through the centuries felt the heavy 
hand of despoiling king, the itching 
palm of clerics, the assault of the rebel, 
the sack of the malignant. Worse than 
all, it has been the victim of the reforming 
improver, untouched by reverence for the 
past, whose negative zeal, which seeks 
demolition and effacement only, has 
wrought as much damage to the Strand 
as the “restorer” has done to many 
cathedrals. But this charge cannot be 
urged against the present generation with 
anything like the force, as with perfect 








truth it can be proved, against our distant 
ancestors. 

Three hundred years ago the Strand 
Was a row of gorgeous palaces, bishops’ 
royal demesnes, and ducal here- 


houses, 
ditaments— externally picturesque, inter- 
nally as pleasant as their occupants were 
hospitable. Fine rooms with decorated 
ceilings, to which Spenser's beautiful 
words applied: 

Golde was the parget, and the seeling bright 

Did shine all scaly with great plates of golde. 


But justice was never done to the 
precincts of the Savoy by vandal hands, 
and the ceilings, like their supporting 
tenements, did fall, and with them dis- 
appeared for ever one of the architec- 
tural joys of medizvai life, and one of 
the delights of riparian London. But all 
this happened before seventeenth-century 
commissioners and eighteenth-century 
vestries had scamped their obligations, 
ere borough councils’ idea of street 
improvements consisted of blocking 
the streets with needless refuges, posts, 
lavatories, sand-boxes and manure bins, 
and other impedimenta which obstruct 
traffic and offend the eye. 

Destruction had swept over the Strand 
long before the County Council appeared. 
In fact, the regeneration of that typically 
British and essentially London quarter 
only commenced when Spring Gardens, 
fired with a revivified spirit of what the 
Strand should be, took this district of 
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mean streets 
and brick 
boxes with 
slate lids in 
hand, = 

Time and 
the unfold 
ing of its 
work will 
prove — that 
the County 
Council has 
tried to give 
artistic ex 
pression and 
architectural 
harmony to 
a district 
which. 
through past 
neglect, per 
sonal greed, ; 

ee ee ad ject WH THOMSORC 
Crvic nig ty miscount 
gardliness anand 
and state 
indifference , 
had become 
an area of 
squalid tene- 
ments, foetid 
slums, boozy 
taverns, 
shabby play- 
houses, and 
vulgar shops 
in slatternly 
streets. 

Here and 
there only 
could be 
found a few 
dilapidated 
buildings of 
originally 
good design ; 
but they had 
become 
dirty, decre 
pit, noisome i 
to the verge No. 230, otrand (not demolished) 
of nuisance. After a drawing by] (Hedley Fitton. 
All of them 
were insanitary, many of them occupied had many of its denizens in his mind's 
by criminous wastrels, whose life was as eye when he wrote: 
gloomy as their down-at-heel environment. 
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The rear portion of the Strand, like too London, the needy villain’s general home, 
many of its derelict population, had fallen The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
from its pristine state. Dr. Johnson, With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 


who knew this place well, must have Sucks in the dregs of each corrupting state. 
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This general condition, coupled with 
congestion of traffic and insanitary areas, 
induced the London County Council to 
initiate a scheme of reconstruction and 
improvement which, whilst giving greater 
access and freedom north to south, would 
realise in its completion a fine main street 
from the Strand to Holborn and South- 
ampton Row, and at the same time bring 
sweetness and light to the adjoining 
districts. 

And with this fine idea, the best minds, 
the most artistic authorities available, 
the large sum of £5,000,000 of public 
money has been employed by the Council 
to give London a great and noble im- 
provement. Slowly, surely, and on the 
whole successfully, a harmonious /out 
ensemble of road, street, building and 
greenery is evolving itself north of Sir 
W. Chambers’ Somerset House, Simon 
de Montfort’s Palace, and to the east of 
Old Drury. 

And it is meet and proper that this 
district should be respectfully and hand- 
somely treated, with a dignity befitting its 
ancient past, and architecturally in keeping 
with the history and tradition of its noble 
environment. 

The Strand has alternately possessed 
the prison of kinzs, the palaces of dukes, 
the promenade for poets, the rendez- 
vous of wits, players, rebels, and beauties. 
Here the great, the glorious, and the 
good have lodged, strolled, or played 
their part, had their entrances and their 
exits, fascinated, instructed, and amused 
the generations, that began by adoring 
their favourites, and ended by starving or 
beheading them. 

Opposite the Gaiety, near by where 
Nell Gwynne in olden days bewitched the 
ancient Cavaliers, close by where Nellie 
Farren charmed the modern gallants, 
grim Puritan Cromwell’s body lay in 
sombre state at Somerset House. Close 
by Inigo Jones died, the _ illustrious 
Froissart, the gentle Chaucer, the wise 
Wycliffe wrote their chronicles, corrected 
their sermons, or penned their missals 
and obeyed the Muse. 

In the church of St. Clement Danes, 
around which the London traffic wends 
and roars, rest the bones of King Harold, 
near by where Johnson sat at prayer. 
Near Aldwych ‘Templars revelled, Wat 
‘Tyler’s men foregathered ; and all around 
this tourney field of scholars, actors, 


statesmen, lawyers, artists, and beauties, 
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there well up memories, traditions and 
associations that deserve, as I hope they 
will receive, adequate recognition in broad 
road, handsome buildings, proper arboreal 
amenities to surround their shrine and do 
reverence to their sepulchre. 

It was my youthful dream as a London 
apprentice, and later as one of its zdiles, 
to try to revert to the ideal Strand, and 
from Northumberland Avenue to Somerset 
House have a 150-feet Strand, with nothing 
between the north side and the Embank- 
ment; terrace gardens in three tiers 
dropping to the river, with Somerset House 
and Waterloo Bridge on the eastern side, 


and on its west the eastern side of 


Northumberland Avenue. But it was 
only a dream, that fifty years ago could 
have been realised for no greater cost 
than is now being expended on the 
Holborn-to-Strand Improvement. 

Failing our ideals, we had—the choice 
spirits of the Council, led by Frederic 
Harrison and Shaw-Lefevre—to content 
ourselves with supporting the present 
scheme of the Improvements Committee. 
Successfully, because passionately, we 
pleaded for the retention of the two 
churches, steadily keeping up our faith in 
a central scheme that will justify the hopes 
within us. 

O that London’s captains of industry 
and merchant princes would more actively 
co-operate with its public bodies in the 
artistic amelioration of this great as it 
could be made a glorious city! 

And what is the scheme, on and 
around which these beautiful drawings 
given here shed artistic lustre? It is a 
broad road from Holborn to the Strand, 
with a crescent ending at the-Law Courts 
on the east, vastly improving in light, 
elevation and perspective, by the clear- 
ance, that fine edifice ; on the west side 
terminating at Wellington Street and 
Waterloo Bridge, where the A/orning Post 
office now stands. 

‘his termination is graced by the really 
bold and fine building of Norman Shaw, 
the new Gaiety ‘Theatre, which, like 
Ithaca, “leaps out into the human surge ” 
on the Strand, as it is first seen by some 
wandering Ulysses on his return after a 
few years’ absence from London. 

The character and appearance of the 
new Gaiety amply warrants the generous 
and wise action of the London County 
Council in contributing a good sum to 
beautify the first building, and in doing 
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After a drawing by] 
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so appropriately launching under favour- 
able conditions the most recent, as it 
is the most public-spirited, of its many 
acts. 

It has been urged by the uninitiated 
that in carrying out this great scheme 
the County Council has sacrificed need- 


lessly ancient buildings and artistic 
features. This is not so. Never before 


was a large improvement carried out with 
so little destruction of real objects of 
architectural beauty or artistic qualities. 
Slums, squalor, dirt, drink and de- 
bauchery, had to be swept away and 
replaced by better things in a more 
excellent way. 

Boldness in finance pays, as the 
£5,020,000, by recoupment and _ rent, 
will be returned in sixty years, with a 
net loss to London of half a million 
only, or, as many believe, with no loss 
at all. 

For guidance, eight architects of 
eminence were selected to advise an 
elevation. ‘Their ideas, plans and sketches 
were submitted to Mr. Norman Shaw and 
Mr. E. Riley (our capable L.C.C. archi- 
tect). In proportion to their merit they 
were placed in order, and the plan pro- 
ceeded. Norman Shaw in his bold and 
effective building gave character and 
dignity in the beginning. 

The new Gaiety is in every aspect 
infinitely superior to the building which 
preceded it. And for the Olympic, 
Globe, and Opera Comique, no architect 
or man of taste will heave an artistic sigh 
over their abolition. ‘The adjoining res- 
taurant and Short’s wine-shop are incom- 
parably better than their former habitations, 
and in fine accord with their dignified 
neighbour. 

The Waldorf Hotel, with fine theatres 
on either side, will furnish appropriate 
and companion buildings to those that are 
nearly finished. In this matter the owner, 
lessees and architects have all entered 
into the spirit of the County Council, so 
that there will be harmony in the general 
scheme and design. 

There were a few good buildings pulled 
down by the County Council, but these 
were in very dilapidated condition. Danes 
Inn in itself as a building had no special 
claim artistically. What was worth pre- 
serving in it (and there was little of the 
interior), and in New Inn, have been 


transferred to Horniman’s Museum. 
There 


were several old houses in 
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Holywell Street, on which time, vulgarity 
and neglect had laid heavy hands ; but 
apart from this improvement they would 
have disappeared. ‘Two artistic ceilings of 
the supposed Clare House have been 
removed to an appropriate sanctuary. 
A house by Inigo Jones in Portsmouth 
Street, in absolute disrepair, was impossible 
to repair or preserve, but the chimney- 
pieces, with drawings and photographs of 
all that could be taken, are now secured 
to the public. 

Fortunately there are similar houses 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields by Inigo Jones, 
though even these have been sadly muti- 
iated, but the London County Council 
may happily be able to take them in 
hand, 

Clifford’s Inn, which the County 
Council is supposed by some to have 
been responsible for selling, is outside the 
Strand scheme, and, like the vanished 
Charterhouse, is in the artistic bailiwick 
of the City Corporation, and so suffered 
through lack of imagination of the City 
Fathers, Frankly, I am sorry that Clifford’s 
Inn, a foundation dating from 1310, and 
in whose halls Coke, Hale, and Selden 
studied, and which Grinling Gibbons 
decorated, is to disappear. 

In the other buildings in this Improve- 
ment, it is hoped that the portico of the 
old Lyceum may be retained, not only 
as a memory of the histrionic genius 
Joct, but as a monument in dramatic 
bricks and masonry of the great actor 
who brought bright lustre to its fame, 
and raised to its highest perfection therein 
the best spirit and tradition of English 
acting, 

All along the roadway to Holborn it 
is confidently hoped that fine banks, 
insurance offices, consular and commercial 
buildings will rear their tall heads, be 
beautiful, and prosper 

At the northern end the fine eastern 
flank of the Holborn Restaurant is re- 
vealed; near to it a good _ building 
has architecturally obtruded itself just 
a little too far beyond the adjoining 
church, On the eastern corner of South. 
ampton Row there stands a magnifi- 
cent block of offices and shops, quite 
worthy of the great which they 
now adorn. 

The radiating streets are already occu- 
pied by Artisans’ Dwellings—a statutory 
obligation on the London County Council ; 
warehouses and stores are living up to 


street 





























After a drawing by] 





The Vid Lyceum Theatre. 





[Hedley Litton. 
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their new environment, and show signs of 
combining utility with good appearance ; 
whilst immediately off the line of the 
great scheme private interests, as in 


The Entrance to the Savoy. 


After a drawing by] 


Arundel, Surrey, Norfolk and _ other 
Streets, are adapting their buildings and 
requirements to the new standard in a 
way which promises well for the whole 
completed scheme and district. 
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The carriage-way has beneath it two 
15-feet shallow tram subways for two 
lines of electric conduit cars. Under the 
fine 20-feet pavements there are 12-feet 
subways for gas, 
water, and electric 
pipes and wires ; and 
under them are egg- 
shaped sewers to take 
the place of the old 
ones that existed. 

All along the pave- 
ments, with a_ total 
length of 7000 feet, at 
distances of 30 feet, 
are planted good plane 
trees ; and in other re- 
spects, such as having 
no public-houses in 
the scheme at all, 
abolishing 
fifty licensed houses, 
there are abundant 
signs that the Hol- 
born - to - the - Strand 
Improvement will be 
worthy of the district 
through which it pur- 
sues the straight but 
broad path that 
leadeth to civic credit, 
public comfort, and 
pedestrians’ conveni- 
ence. 

Reverting back to 
the Strand, there is the 
slow widening as op- 
portunity and money 
affords of that Bohe- 
mian, interesting, yet 
seductive thorough- 
fare, along which 
rakes and rogues and 
innocent pleasure- 
seekers have made 
their merry progress 
for generations. ‘This 
widening is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily, but 
it is outside the con- 
trol of the County 
Council, except where 

{Hedley Fitton it can act as an 
advisory body. The 

new Savoy is in its general outlines a 
good building, but it is regrettable that 
terra cotta was substituted for Portland 
stone. If natural stone from a good 
bed had been used, a far better effect 


besides 
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would have been secured. Still the 
vista of the Savoy from Exeter Street, 
in spite of inappropriate material, is 
pleasing, artistic and good, and must 
be consoling to Mr. Colcutt, who, I 
suspect, wanted Portland stone for his 
front. 
Despite 
this defect, 
the Savoy is 
infinitely 
superior to 
the neigh- 
bouring 
front of 
Terry’ s 
Theatre, un- 
worthy its 
patron’s 
name, and 
suggestive 
of Rosher- 
ville Gar- 
dens ‘‘ bower 
of bliss,” an 
order of 
architec- 
ture to be 
avoided 
with — scru- 
pulous care, 
Its immi- 
nent disap- 
pearance for 
the widening 


of the Strand 
will be a 
matter of 
general re- 
joicing. 

The ad- 


joining 
Hotel Cecil 
similarly 
marred by a 
comming - 
ling of dis- 
similar 
materials, @iigeieueeneas 
with —inhar- 
monious re- 
sults. If this 
building had been all Portland stone (and 
#2000 would have provided that material 
where the long narrow slabs of red brick 
are inserted) a more pleasing front would 
have been secured. 

But over these buildings the London 
County Council have no power or control 


is 





After a drawing by] 


OLD AND 


The old Water Gate, Buckingham Street. 
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whatever, in frontal design or selection of 
materials : 
Tis true, “tis pity, pity “tis ’tis true. 


Proceeding westward, the rather outré 
Tivoli will disappear without regrets down 
the path of demolition ; and as leases fall 
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(Hedley Fitton. 


in new buildings set back behind the exist- 
ing line will appear, and in every case will 
be superior-to those that preceded them. 

Coutts’ new Bank, by Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, is a solid, useful, calm and 
dignified building : its panel ironwork and 
bronze railings are delightful to a worker 
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in metals like myseut, and creditable to the 
modern Huntingdon Shaws who wrought 
them. 

At the far eastern end, abutting on the 
Law Courts, Carr’s Restaurant is better 
by far than what was there before. It 
would have been still better had it been 
brought within the complete scheme in 
design and thus harmonised with the 
central plan. 

But in this matter as well as others the 
hands of the County Council have been 
weakened by conditions of reinstatement, 
though even with this disability an enor- 
mous advance has been made on what 
otherwise would have been erected. 

‘Taking the whole scheme of the Strand 
Improvement, it is going to be artistically 
as good a scheme as physically it will be a 
benefit to vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
and subterranean tramway traction. 

But there is a danger ahead, serious, 
ugly, deforming, monstrous. It has been 
suggested, fortunately by journals that 
have little influence and less soul, that an 
elevated railway should be erected in the 
centre of Kingsway or over the two pave- 
ments on either side—some vagrant, sprawl- 
ing, iron Behemoth, dragging in red oxide 
colour its tawdry and ugly length along. 

3ut London will never tolerate this, the 
most recent but least decent of transatlan- 
tic innovations. Just imagine an elevated 
railway with a terminus forty feet high on 
steel scantlings, or running round the 
front of the new Gaiety, with its passengers 
poking their faces in through the windows 
of the Holborn Restaurant when a Masonic 
banquet was in full swing! 

It was creditable to the London County 
Council that it had the courage to refuse 
the offer of a mammoth building on the 
Island site: it would be discreditable to 
Parliament if under any circumstances 
an elevated railway is ever imposed on 
London, 

It is of moment that Londoners should 
know what the London County Council 
is doing and has done to preserve the 
ancient beauties of our city, and that it 
is attempting to secure modern amenities 
to brighten the life of this great but grey 
aggregation of buildings and people. 

In all it has done it has respected the 
ancient and preserved the beautiful. Its 
retention of 17, Fleet Street, counts for 
righteousness unto it. Its defeat of the 
scheme to build alongside the Houses of 
Parliament a second Hastings Mansions, 
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its refusal to overshadow Gibbs’ fine 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand, its refusal 
to pull down St. Clement Danes, its 
contribution to the Piccadilly widening, 
its maintenance of the artistic Water 
Gate in the Embankment Gardens, its 
fine elevation of Artisans’ Dwellings in 
Holborn, its Kensington to Piccadilly 
Circus improvement, are all acts worthy 
of its high duty. 

This stimulation of every effort to give 
London life an artistic lead is meeting 
with the reward it deserves. Private 
interests, public spirit, civic generosity, 
imperial co-operation are now all uniting 
to evolve artistic order, zesthetic harmony 
and architectural beauty out of this 
caravenseral of mean streets, of dingy 
buildings, and of tawdry tenements. 

In so doing, the civic authority will 
give cohesion, homogeneity, stimulus, and 
direction to a renaissance of street deco- 
ration that shall allow the free play of 
individual genius, yet at the same time 
subordinate it to a general plan of archi- 
tectural evolution that will make our streets 
and houses worthy of a free people, whose 
better self and finest qualities will be re- 
flected in the finer habitations in which 
they dwell, work, live, move and have 
their being. 

After all, the esthetic amenities of 
London, its architectural beauty and 
harmony, under present conditions depend 
almost entirely on the taste of owner, the 
vagaries of ground landlord, and after 
these have had their play the capacity of 
the architect to adapt plan to means and 
both to site. Generally the architects do 
their best, and with greater latitude and 
better instructions from their clients 
would do better still. London in recent 
years owes much to the architects, and 
they deserve all praise for their willingness 
to assist all concerned—a feature of their 
public-spirited action being pleasantly 
notable in their assistance in Kingsway 
and Aldwych. 

There are several minor improvements 
to be effected to complete riverwards the 
Holborn-to-Strand thoroughfare. ‘The 
yellow terra-cotta building that has been 
allowed by Parliament to project its 
vulgar front in advance of Chambers’ 
stately Somerset House, on the north-east 
side of Waterloo Bridge approach, must 
be set back so as to give prominence to 
the better building and then be fronted 
in Portland stone. The western side 











After a drawing by) 


The old Savoy Chapel and the new Savoy Hotel. 


{Hedley Fitton 
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must be set back so as to reveal the 
remnants of the Old Savoy ensconced in 
its circumscribed garden, so that stand- 
ing at the Lyceum Portico one would 
see a trumpet-mouthed approach to 
Waterloo Bridge, with Somerset House 
on the left and the Savoy on the right, 
with no ugly lavatory railings, needless 
posts and impedimenta to ever-increasing 
traffic, to break the view. This would dis- 
play what remains of the Old Savoy, for 
the protection of which Froissart, Chaucer 
and Wycliffe in the early fourteenth 
century laboured in vain. 

These three worthies seem to have 
been an intermittent Vigilance Committee, 
an ‘ Anti-scrape” association, who com- 
bined defence of the Savoy possibly 
with laying the foundations of that long 
succession of complaints about the 
paving of the Strand and its dirty ccon- 
dition, that for five centuries seems to 
have oppressed the early citizens, and 
whose descendants to this day have 
historical justification for present belief 
that this is the worst-paved, as it often 
is now the dirtiest street in London. 
“ Mud Salad Market” and its purlieus is 
no modern description of Covent Garden 
and the Strand. ‘The justification for this 
dates from the time of Crecy. 

At the eastern end of the crescent, and 
on the western front of St. Clement Danes, 
right across the river a new ‘Temple 
Bridge must follow. ‘This is needed, and 
as traffic increases both in amount and 
speed its absence will undo much of the 
advantage that the whole scheme hopes 
to secure. 

But greater than all, perhaps, is 
London’s pressing need, through its 
central body, to be empowered to encour- 
age and contribute to the preservation of 
London’s fast disappearing relics. 

The Council, for historical, artistic .and 
educational reasons, should be vested 
with power not only to determine line 
and height, but to select or suggest 
material for its buildings, and above all 
to deal with contumacious _ philistines 
who, disregarding what time, spirit, and 
tradition have evolved, should violate the 
artistic mm/iew and outrage neighbourly 
amenities. Their works can be seen by 
any lover of London in every street, and 
near to many ancient buildings, be it 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Tower, or, till recently stopped, 
Hampton Court Palace. 


At once the London County Council 
should either be encouraged or in the 
absence of co-operation of owners of 
ancient buildings should at once step in 
sO as to save the western side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, ere disaster and irreparable 
neglect destroys that interesting flank to 
our largest and, thanks to Benchers and 
the County Council, one of the finest 
garden squares. 

If this is not done speedily, good-bye 
to the remnants of Inigo Jones and others, 
whose work is rapidly decaying, and whose 
approaches and railings and walls are 
shabbily neglected. But signs are not 
wanting that this power, if not given by 
law, will be enforced by inclination and 
public-spirited action on the part of those 
interested, When this comes generally, 
London will be made more beautiful than it 
now is by the restoration and preservation 
of ancient examples of architecture, and 
through this Councillors will be able to say: 


We builded better than we knew, 
Unconscious stones to beauty grew. 


Posterity, which as a Councillor I have 
always in respectful and anticipating fear, 
can alone pronounce judgment on what 
we are doing in London. 

Climatically London has not the ad- 
vantage of Paris or New York; but even 
in that regard, as all will admit, London 
is less smoky and therefore less foggy 
than it was twenty years ago, owing to 
the incoming of electric light, gas stoves, 
and persistent repression of the smoke 
nuisance, 

Its death rate is yearly decreasing. My 
own parish, notwithstanding that its popu- 
lation has increased from 51,000 in 1870 
to 170,000 in 1903, has reduced its death 
rate from 26 per 1000 in 1870 to 14 per 
1coo this year; London, in the same 
period, from 23 per 1000 to 17 per 1000, 
with 1,250,000 increase of people. 

If one wishes to see what London 
has been striving for, let him stand on 
Westminster Bridge : 


Earth hath not anything to show more fair. 


Let your eye wander westward, and it 
will gather in St. Thomas’ Hospital, Albert 
Embankment, and Lambeth Palace,—a 
prettier view than when Canaletto painted 
that spot in the years that are gone. 

Look to the north-east, from West- 
minster to Blackfriars, on the crescent front 
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of Father ‘Thames running purer than it 
did: 
The ancient river shining as he goes, 
Mailcad in morning to the ancient sea. 


Then citywards are some of the finest 
buildings in Europe. Passing the river- 
side gardens, we gaze on the finest arch of 
the best bridge in the world, Waterloo— 
so fine that Canova, the Italian artist, said 
it was worth coming from Italy alone to 
see. By Somerset House there are the 
fine offices around the streets running to 
the Strand, the good School Board Build- 
ings, and that little jewel casket in stone 
next door. Then between the vernal 
Temple Gardens and Blackfriars Bridge 
there are at least a dozen of the very best 
buildings to be found in any city. As 
for the City itself, the number of new 
buildings is legion; and here and there 
even public-houses and restaurants have 
picked up the improved esthetic tastes, 
and like the ‘‘Old Shades ” in Parliament 
Street, or the “‘ Rising Sun” in ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, or the one next to the Birk- 
beck in Holborn, or the “Six Bells” at 
Chelsea, they are infinitely superior to 
the same class of buildings years ago. 

Can any city show such a wonderful 
change as that which private generosity, 
national money, and civic zeal combined 
have in the past ten years effected on that 
spot at Westminster where foul prison, 
foetid slum, disciplined misery and 
universal ugliness reigned at Millbank ? 
There are placed in the centre the 
Tate Gallery, to the west a fine barracks, 
to the east a good military hospital ; at 
the rear, with a charming garden inter- 
vening, are fine L.C.C. artisans’ dwellings 
and schools, whilst close by are splendid 
Borough Council tenements, all uniting 
in a revolution that has been effected in 
the social, sanitary, domestic and esthetic 
elevation of that district. 

But it is the same everywhere.  Fins- 
bury Circus, Boundary Street, Shore- 
ditch, Holborn Town Hall Dwellings— 
in fact, wherever London’s army of 
100,000 builders can replace old by new, 
there the places built have invariably 
improved. The 500 new board schools 
that have reared their heads above the 
adjoining houses, the 80 fire-stations, the 
70 libraries, the numerous fine theatres, 


the 50 baths, the 12 polytechnics, many 
town halls, post offices, and even police- 
stations, and the scores of magnificent 
banks that have appropriately beautified 
the street corners of London’s thorough- 
fares,—all these have made a vast im 
provement of late. 

As to its parks and open spaces, there 
is nothing to beat them anywhere. 
London boasts 300 beautiful and un 
equalled squares, 106 L.C.C. parks and 
open spaces, 12 Royal parks, 120 Borough 
Council gardens, besides 100 green church- 
yards, that, apart from being places of rest 
or play, are pleasant to the eye in any 
scheme of city decoration. 

London has not been Hausmannised as 
Paris was. Personally I am not anxious it 
should be. In money it has spent more 
than Paris did on its improvements, but 
the expenditure has not been confined 
to a few mere boulevards, but has been 
distributed in a fair way over poor as well 
as rich districts. 

From the point of view of health 
London is the healthiest city in the world. 
From the point of view of parks in acre- 
age per million it is the greenest city 
in the world. From the point of view 
of safety from fire (out of 4,0oc0 per annum 
only 100 require an engine), collapse of 
buildings, and relative immunity from 
accidents in the streets, and murder and 
assault, it is far ahead of others. ‘The 
most pleasing feature of its rising civic 
life and corporate growth is the improving 
taste displayed in public and _ private 
buildings by every agency and authority. 
What London badly needs, however, is 
more power to put down or regulate 
street advertisements, and to prohibit 
absolutely house and shop owners from 
disfiguring their own property to the 
public detriment. Add to that at once 
unrestricted powers to the London County 
Council to improve and _ substitute for 
slow, dear and congesting horse-drawn 
vehicles cheap, rapid electrical transit, 
and a great boon would be conferred on 
London. 

In conclusion, I predict that twenty-five 
years hence London, even in architecture 
and transit, will lead as she now does in 
hygienic comfort, energy, efficiency and 
honesty of civic administration in the 
essentials of urban life. 
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*¢ Those individuals who have led secluded or isolated lives, or have hitherto moved in other spheres 


than those wherein well-bred people move, will gather all the information neces iary from 
to render them thoroughly conversant with the manners and amenities of society. 


of 


Manners and Rules 


BOOK 1—THE 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LITTLE SHOP AT NEW ROMNEY. 
ae 
NTIL he was nearly arrived at 
adolescence it did not become 
clear to Kipps how it was that 
he was under the care of an aunt and 


uncle instead of having a father and 
mother like other boys. Yet he had 
vague memories of a somewhere else 


that was not New Romney—of a dim 
room, a window looking down on white 
buildings—and of a some one else who 
talked to forgotten people, and who was 
his mother. He could not recall her 
features very distinctly, but he remembered 
with extreme definition a white dress she 
wore, with a pattern of little sprigs of 
flowers and little bows of ribbon upon 
it, and a girdle of straight-ribbed white 
ribbon about the waist. Linked with this, 
he knew not how, were clouded half- 
obliterated recollections of scenes in 
which there was weeping, weeping in 
which he was inscrutably moved to join. 
Some terrible tall man with a loud voice 
played a part in these scenes, and either 
before or after them there were im- 
pressions of looking for interminable 
periods out of the windows of railway 


trains in the company of these two 
people. ‘ 
He knew, though he could not re- 


member that he had ever been told, that 
a certain faded, wistful face, that looked 
at him from a plush and gilt framed 
daguerreotype above the mantel of the 
** sitting-room,” was the face of his mother. 
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But that knowledge did not touch his dim 
memories with any elucidation. In that 
photograph she was a girlish figure, lean- 
ing against a photographer’s stile, and 
with all the self-conscious — shrinking 
natural to that position. She had curly 
hair and a face far younger and prettier 
than any other mother in his experience. 
She swung a Dolly Varden hat by the 
string, and looked with obedient respect- 
ful eyes on the photographer-gentleman 
who had commanded the pose. 
very slight and pretty. But the phantom 
mother that haunted his memory so 
elusively was not like that, though he 
could not remember how she differed. 
Perhaps she was older, or a little less 
shrinking, or, it may be, only dressed in a 
different way. ; 

It is clear she handed him over to his 
aunt and uncle at New Romney with ex- 
plicit directions and a certain endowment. 
One gathers she had something of that 
fine sense of social distinctions that sub- 
sequently played so large a part in Kipps’ 
career. He was not to go toa “common” 
school, she provided, but to a certain 
seminary in Hastings that was not only a 
* middle-classacademy,” with mortarboards 
and every evidence of a higher social tone, 
but also remarkably cheap. She seems 
to have been animated by the desire to 
do her best for Kipps, even at a certain 
sacrifice of herself, as though Kipps were 
in some way a superior sort of person. 
She sent pocket-money to him from time 
to time for a year or more after Hastings 
had begun for him, but her face he never 
saw in the days of his lucid memory. 

His aunt and uncle were already high 


She was 
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on the hill of life when first he came to 
them. ‘They had married for comfort in 
the evening or at any rate in the late 
afternoon of their days. ‘They were at 
first no more than vague figures in the 
background of proximate realities, such 
realities as familiar chairs and _ tables, 
quiet to ride and drive, the newel of the 
staircase, kitchen furniture, pieces of fire- 
wood, the boiler tap, old newspapers, the 
cat, the High Street, the back yard and 
the flat fields that are always so near in 
that little town. He knew all the stones 
in the yard individually, the creeper in 
the corner, the dustbin and the mossy 
wall, better than many men know the 
faces of their wives. ‘There was a corner 
under the ironing-board which by means 
of a shawl could, under propitious gods, 
be made a very decent cubby-house, a 
corner that served him for several years 
as the indisputable hub of the world ; and 
the stringy places in the carpet, the knots 
upon the dresser, and the several corners 
of the rag hearthrug his uncle had made, 
became essential parts of his mental 
foundations. The shop he did not know 
so thoroughly—it was a forbidden region 
to him ; yet somehow he managed to know 
it very well. 

His aunt and uncle were, as it were, 
the immediate gods of this world ; and, 
like the gods of the world of old, oc- 
casionally descended right into it, with 
arbitrary injunctions and disproportionate 
punishments. And, unhappily, one rose 
to their Olympian level at meals. Then 
one had to say one’s “grace,” hold one’s 
spoon and fork in mad, unnatural ways 
called “‘ properly,” and refrain from eating 
even nice sweet things “too fast.” If he 
*‘ gobbled ” there was trouble, and at the 
slightest abandon with knife, fork, and 
spoon, his aunt rapped his knuckles, 
albeit his uncle always finished up his 
gravy with his knife. Sometimes, more- 
over, his uncle would come, pipe in hand, 
out of a sedentary remoteness in the 
most disconcerting way, when a little boy 
was doing the most natural and attractive 
things, with “Drat and drabbit that 
young rascal! What’s he a-doing of 
now?” And his aunt would appear at 
door or window to interrupt interesting 
conversation with children who were 
upon unknown grounds considered ‘“‘low” 
and undesirable, and call him in. The 
pleasantest little noises, however softly 
you did them,—drumming on tea-trays, 


trumpeting your fists, whistling on keys, 
ringing chimes with a couple of pails, or 
playing tunes on the window-panes,— 
brought down the gods in anger. Yet 
what noise is fainter than your finger on 
the window—gently done? Sometimes, 
hewever, these gods gave him broken 
toys out of the shop, and then one loved 
them better—for the shop they kept was, 
among other things, a toy shop. (The 
other things included books to read and 
hooks to give away and local photographs ; 
it had some pretensions also to be a 
china shop, and the fascia spoke of glass ; 
it was also a stationer’s shop with a touch 
of haberdashery about it, and in the 
windows and odd corners were mats and 
terra-cotta dishes, and milking-stools for 
painting ; and there was a hint of picture- 
frames, and fire-screens, and fishing tackle, 
and air-guns, and bathing-suits, and tents : 
various things, indeed, but all cruelly 
attractive to a small boy’s fingers.) Once 
his aunt gave him a trumpet if he would 
promise faithfully not to blow it, and 
afterwards took it away again. And his 
aunt made him say his Catechism and 
something she certainly called the ‘ Colic 
for the Day ” every Sunday in the year. 

As the two grew old while he grew up, 
and as his impression of them modified 
insensibly from year to year, it seemed 
to him at last that they had always been 
as they were when, in his adolescent days, 
his impression of things grew fixed. His 
aunt he thought of as always lean, rather 
worried-looking, and prone to a certain 
obliquity of cap, and his uncle massive, 
many-chinned, and careless about his 
buttons. They neither visited nor re- 
ceived visitors. They were always very 
suspicious about their neighbours and 
other people generally ; they feared the 
“low” and they hated and despised the 
“ stuck-up,” and so they “kept themselves 
to themselves,” according to the English 
ideal. Consequently little Kipps had no 
playmates, except through the sin of dis- 
obedience. By inherent nature he had 
a sociable disposition. When he was in 
the High Street he made a point of 
saying “ Hello!” to passing cyclists, and 
he would put his tongue out at the Quodling 
children whenever their nursemaid was 
not looking. And he began a friendship 
with Sid Pornick, the son of the haber- 
dasher next door, that, with wide inter- 
missions, was destined to last his lifetime 
through. 


to 
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Pornick the haberdasher, I may say 
at once, was, according to old Kipps, a 
“blaring jackass”; he was a teetotaller, 
a “‘nyar, nyar, ’im-singing Methodis’,” and 
altogether distasteful and detrimental, he 
and his together, to true Kipps ideals, 
so far as little Kipps could gather them. 
This Pornick certainly possessed an enor- 
mous voice, and he annoyed old Kipps 
greatly by calling, “ You—Arn” and 
**Siddee,” up and down his house. He 
annoyed old Kipps by private choral 
services on Sunday, all his family “ nyar, 
nyar-ing ” ; and by mushroom culture ; by 
behaving as though the pilaster between 
the two shops was common property ; by 
making a noise of hammering in the after- 
noon, when old Kipps wanted to be quiet 
after his midday meal; by going up and 
down uncarpeted stairs in his boots ; by 
having a black beard ; by attempting to 
be friendly; and by—all that sort of 
thing. In fact, he annoyed old Kipps. 
He annoyed him especially with his shop 
doormat. Old Kipps never beat his 
mat, preferring to let sleeping dust lie ; 
and, seeking a motive for a foolish pro- 
ceeding, he held that Pornick waited 
until there was a suitable wind in order 
that the dust disengaged in that operation 
might defile his neighbour’s shop. These 
issues would frequently develop into loud 
and vehement quarrels, and on one occa- 
sion came so near to violence as to be 
subsequently described by Pornick (who 
read his newspaper) as a ‘ Disgraceful 
Frackass.” On that occasion he certainly 
went into his own shop with extreme 
celerity. 

But it was through one of these quarrels 
that the friendship of little Kipps and 
Sid Pornick came about. ‘The two small 
boys found themselves one day looking 
through the gate at the doctor’s goats 
together; they exchanged a few contra- 
dictions about which goat could fight 
which, and then young Kipps was moved 
to remark that Sid’s father was a “ blaring 
jackass.” Sid said he wasn’t, and Kipps 
repeated that he was, and quoted his 
authority. Then Sid, flying off at a 
tangent rather alarmingly, said he could 
fight young Kipps with one hand, an 
assertion young Kipps with a secret want of 
confidence denied. ‘There were some vain 
repetitions, and the incident might have 
ended there, but happily a sporting butcher 
boy chanced on the controversy at this 
stage, and insisted upon seeing fair play. 


The two small boys under his pressing 
encouragement did at last button up their 
jackets, square and fight an edifying drawn 
battle, until it seemed good to the 
butcher boy to go on with Mrs. Holyer’s 
mutton. ‘Then, according to his directions 
and under his experienced stage manage- 
ment, they shook hands and made it up. 
Subsequently, a little tear-stained perhaps, 
but flushed with the butcher boy’s ap- 
proval (“tough little kids”), and with 
cold stones down.their necks as he ad- 
vised, they sat side by side on the doctor’s 
gate, projecting very much behind, staunch- 
ing an honourable bloodshed, and ex- 
pressing respect for one another. Each 
had a bloody nose and a black eye— 
three days later they matched to a shade 
—neither had given in, and, though this 
was tacit, neither wanted any more. 

It was an excellent beginning. After 
this first encounter the attributes of their 
parents and their own relative value in 
battle never rose between them, and if 
anything was wanted to complete the 
warmth of their regard it was found in 
a joint dislike of the eldest Quodling. 
The eldest Quodling lisped, had a silly 
sort of straw hat and a large pink face 
(all covered over with self-satisfaction), 
and he went to the National School with 
a green baize bag—a contemptible thing 
to do. They called him names and 
threw stones at him, and when he re- 
plied by threatenings (‘‘ Look ’ere, young 
Art Kipth, you better ¢hfoppit /”) they 
were modved to attack and put him to 
flight. 

And after that they broke the head 
of Ann Pornick’s doll, so that she went 
home weeping loudly—a wicked and en- 
dearing proceeding. Sid was whacked, 
but, as he explained, he wore a newspaper 
tactically adjusted during the transaction, 
and really it didn’t hurt him at all... . 
And Mrs, Pornick put her head out of 
the shop door suddenly, and threatened 
Kipps as he passed. 


§ 2. 


“* Cavendish Academy,” the school that 
had won the limited choice of Kipps’ 
vanished mother, was established in a 
battered private house in the part of 
Hastings remotest from the sea; it was 
called an Academy for Young Gentlemen, 
and many of the young gentlemen had 
parents in “ India,” and other unverifiable 
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places. Others were the sons of credu- 
lous widows, anxious, as Kipps’ mother 
had been, to- get something a little 
“ superior” to a board school education 
as cheaply as possible ; and others again 
were sent to demonstrate the dignity of 
their parents and guardians. And of 
course there were boys from France. 

Its “principal” was a lean, long 
creature of indifferent digestion and 
temper, who proclaimed himself on a gilt- 
lettered board in his front garden George 
Garden Woodrow, F.S.Sc., letters indi- 
cating that he had paid certain guineas 
for a bogus diploma. A _ bleak white- 
washed outhouse constituted his school- 
room, and the scholastic quality of its 
carved and worn desks and forms was 
enhanced by a slippery blackboard and 
two large yellow out-of-date maps, one 
of Africa and the other of Wiltshire, that 
he had picked up cheap at a sale. ‘There 
were other maps and globes in his study, 
where he interviewed inquiring parents, 
but these his pupils never saw. And in 
a glass cupboard in the passage was 
several shillingsworth of test tubes and 
chemicals, a tripod, a glass retort, and 
a damaged Bunsen burner, manifesting 
that the “Scientific laboratory” men- 
tioned in the prospectus was no _ idle 
boast. 

This prospectus, which was in dignified 
but incorrect English, laid particular stress 
on the sound preparation for a commercial 
career given in the Academy, but the 
army, navy and civil service were glanced 
at in an ambiguous sentence. ‘There was 
something vague in the prospectus abaut 
“examinational successes” — though 
Woodrow, of course, disapproved of 
“cram ”—and a declaration that the 
curriculum - included “art,” ‘modern 
foreign languages” and “a sound techni- 
cal and scientific training.” ‘Then came 
insistence upon the “ moral well-being” 
of the pupils, and an emphatic boast of 
the excellence of the religious instruction, 
“so often neglected nowadays even in 
schools of wide repute.” ‘ That’s bound 
to fetch em,” Mr. Woodrow had remarked 
when he drew up the prospectus. And 
in conjunction with the mortarboards it 
certainly did. Attention was directed to 
the “ motherly ” care of Mrs. Woodrow— 
in reality a small partially effaced woman 
with a plaintive face and a mind above 
cookery ; -and the prospectus concluded 
with a phrase intentionally vague, “ Fare 
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unrestricted, and our own milk and 
produce.” 

The memories Kipps carried from that 
school into after life were set in an atmo- 
sphere of stuffiness and mental muddle ; 
and included countless pictures of sitting 
on creaking forms bored and idle, of blot 
licking and the taste of ink, of torn books 
with covers that set one’s teeth on edge, 
of the slimy surface of the laboured slates, 
of furtive marble-playing, whispered story- 
telling, and of pinches, blows, and a 
thousand such petty annoyances being 
perpetually “ passed on” according to the 
custom of the place, of standing up in 
class and being hit suddenly and un- 
reasonably for imaginary misbehaviour, 
of Mr. Woodrow’s raving days, when a 
scarcely sane injustice prevailed, of the 
cold vacuity of the hour of preparation 
before the bread-and-butter breakfast, 
and of horrible headaches and queer un- 
precedented internal feelings resulting 
from Mrs. Woodrow’s motherly rather 
than intelligent cookery. ‘There were 
dreary walks, when the boys marched two 
by two, all dressed in the mortarboard 
caps that so impressed the widowed 
mothers ; there were dismal half-holidays 
when the weather was wet and the spirit 
of evil temper and evil imagination had 
the pent boys to work its will on; there 
were unfair dishonourable fights and 
miserable defeats and victories, there was 
bullying and being bullied. A coward 
boy Kipps particularly afflicted, until at 
last he was goaded to revolt by incessant 
persecution, and smote Kipps to tolerance 
with whirling fists. ‘There were memories 
of sleeping three in a bed, of the dense 
leathery smell of the schoolroom when 
one returned thither after ten minutes’ 
play, of a playground of mud and in- 
cidental sharp flints. And there was 
much furtive foul language. 

“Our Sundays are our happiest days,” 
was one of Woodrow’s formulz with the 
inquiring parent, but Kipps was not 
called in evidence. They were to him 
terrible gaps of inanity—no work, no play, 
a drear expanse of time with the mystery 
of church twice and plum duff once in 
the middle. The afternoon was given 
up to furtive relaxations, among which 
‘Torture Chamber’ games with the less 
agreeable weaker boys figured. It was 
from the difference between this day and 
common days that Kipps derived his first 
definite conceptions of the nature of God 
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and heaven. His instinct was to evade 
any closer acquaintance as long as he 
could. 

The school work varied, according to 
the prevailing mood of Mr. Woodrow. 
Sometimes that was a despondent lethargy ; 
copy-books were distributed or sums were 
“sot,” or the great mystery of book- 
keeping was declared in being, and 
beneath these superficial activities lengthy 
conversations and interminable guessing 
games with marbles went on while Mr. 
Woodrow sat inanimate at his desk heed- 
less of school affairs, staring in front of 
him at unseen things. At times his face 
was utterly inane, at times it had an ex- 
pression of stagnant amazement, as if he 
saw before his eyes with pitiless clearness 
the dishonour and mischief of — his 
being. 

At other times the F.S.Sc. roused 
himself to action, and would stand up 
a wavering class and teach it, goading it 
with bitter mockery and blows through a 
chapter of Ahn’s “ First French Course,” 
or “France and the French,” or a Dialogue 
about a traveller’s washing, or the parts of 


an opera-house. His own knowledge of 


French had been obtained years ago in 
another English private school, and he 


had refreshed it by occasional weeks of 


loafing and mean adventure in Dieppe. 
He would sometimes in their lessons hit 
upon some reminiscence of these brighter 
days, and then he would laugh inexplic- 
ably and repeat French phrases of an 
unfamiliar type. 

Among the commoner exercises he 
prescribed the learning of long passages 
of poetry from a “ Poetry Book,” which 
he would delegate an elder boy to “ hear,” 
and there was reading aloud from the 
Holy Bible, verse by verse—it was none 
of your “godless” schools !—so that you 
counted the verses up to your turn and 
then gave yourself to conversation —and 
sometimes one read from a cheap History 
of this land. They did, as Kipps reported, 
“loads of catechism.” Also there was 
much learning of geographical names and 
lists, and sometimes Woodrow in an out- 
break of energy would see these names 
were actually found on a map. And once, 
just once, there was a chemistry lesson—a 
lesson of indescribable excitement—glass 
things of the strangest shape, a smell like 
bad eggs, something bubbling in some- 
thing, a smash and stench, and Mr. 
Woodrow saying quite distinctly—they 


thrashed it out in the dormitory afterwards 

“Damn!” followed by the whole 
school being kept in, with extraordinary 
severities, for an hour. 

But interspersed with the memories of 
this grey routine were certain patches of 
brilliant colour—the holidays, his holidays, 
which in spite of the feud between their 
seniors, he spent as much as possible with 
Sid Pornick, the son of the irascible 
black-bearded haberdasher next door. 
‘They seemed to be memories of a different 
world. ‘There were glorious days of 
“mucking about” along the beach, the 
siege of unresisting Martello towers, the 
incessant interest of the mystery and 
motion of windmills, the windy excursions 
with boarded feet over the yielding shingle 
to Dungeness lighthouse—Sid Pornick 
and he far adrift from reality, smugglers 
and armed men from the moment they 
left Great Stone behind them—wanderings 
in the hedgeless reedy marsh, long ex- 
cursions reaching even to Hythe, where 
the machine guns of the Empire are’ for 
ever whirling and tapping, and to Rye 
and Winchelsea, perched like dream-cities 
on their little hills. ‘The sky in these 
memories was the blazing hemisphere of 
the marsh heavens in summer, or its 
wintry tumult of sky and sea; and there 
were wrecks, real wrecks, in it (near 
Dymchurch pitched high and blackened 
and rotting were the ribs of a fishing 
smack flung aside like an empty basket 
when the sea had devoured its grew) ; and 
there was bathing all naked in the sea, 
bathing to one’s armpits and even trying 
to. swim in the warm sea-water (spite of 
his aunt’s prohibition), and (with her 
indulgence) the rare eating of dinner from 
a paper parcel miles away from home. 
‘Toke and cold ground rice pudding with 
plums it used to be—there is no better 
food at all. And for the background, in 
the place of Woodrow’s mean, fretting 
rule, were his aunt’s spare but frequently 
quite amiable figure--for though she in- 
sisted on his repeating the English 
Church Catechism every Sunday, she had 
an easy way over dinners that one 
wanted to take abroad—and his uncle, 
corpulent and irascible, but sedentary 
and easily escaped. And freedom ! 

The holidays were indeed very different 
from school. ‘They were free, they were 
spacious, and though he never knew it in 
these words—they had an element of 
beauty. In his memory of his boyhood 
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they shone like strips of stained glass 
window in a dreary waste of scholastic 
wall, they grew brighter and brighter as 
they grew remoter. There came a time at 
last and moods when he could look back 
to them with a feeling akin to tears. 

The last of these windows was the 
brightest, and instead of the kaleidoscopic 
effects of its predecessors its glory was 
a single figure. For in the last of his 
holidays, before the Moloch of Retail 
Trade got hold of him, Kipps made his 
first tentative essays at the mysterious 
shrine of Love. Very tentative they 
were, for he had become a boy of subdued 
passions, and potential rather than actual 
affectionateness. 

And the object of these first stirrings of 
the great desire was no other than Ann 
Pornick, the head of whose doll he and 
Sid had broken long ago, and rejoiced 
over long ago, in the days when he had 
yet to learn the meaning of a heart. 


§ 3. 

Negociations were already on foot to 
make Kipps into a draper before he 
discovered the lights that lurked in Ann 
Pornick’s eyes. School was over, abso- 
lutely over, and it was chiefly present to 
him that he was never to go to school 
again. It was high summer. ‘The 
“breaking up” of school had been 
hilarious; and the excellent maxim, 
“Last Day’s Pay Day,” had been ob- 
served by him with a scrupulous attention 
to his honour. He had punched the 
heads of all his enemies, wrung wrists 
and kicked shins ; he had distributed all 
his unfinished copybooks, all his school 
books, his collection of marbles and his 
mortarboard cap among such as loved 
him; and he had. secretly written in ob- 
scure pages of their books “ remember 
Art Kipps.” He had also split the 
anemic Woodrow’s cane, carved his own 
name deeply in several places about the 
premises, and broken the scullery window. 
He had told everybody so often that he 
was to learn to be a sea captain that he 
had come almost to believe the thing 
himself. And now he was home, and 
school was at an end for him for ever- 
more. 

He was up before six on the day of 
his return, and out in the hot sunlight 
of the yard. He set himself to whistle 
a peculiarly penetrating arrangement of 


three notes supposed by the boys of the 
Hastings Academy and himself and Sid 
Pornick, for no earthly reason whatever, 
to be the original Huron war-cry. As he 
did this he feigned not to be doing it, 
because of the hatred between his uncle 
and the Pornicks, but to be examining 
with respect and admiration a new wing 
of the dustbin recently erected by his 
uncle—a pretence that would not have 
deceived a nestling tomtit. 

Presently there came a familiar echo 
from the Pornick hunting-ground. ‘Then 
Kipps began to sing, ‘‘Ar pars eight 
tra-la, in the lane be’ind the church.” 
‘To which an unseen person answered, 
“Ar pars eight it is, in the lane be’ind 
the church.” The ‘‘tra-la” was con- 
sidered to render this sentence incom- 
prehensible to the uninitiated. In order 
to conceal their operations still more 
securely, both parties to this duet then 
gave vent to a vocalisation of the Huron 
war-cry again, and after a lingering re- 
petition of the last and shrillest note, 
dispersed severally, as became boys in 
the enjoyment of holidays, to light the 
house fires for the day. 

Half-past eight found Kipps sitting on 
the sunlit gate at the top of the long 
lane that runs towards the sea, clashing 
his boots in a slow rhythm, and whistling 
with great violence all that he knew of 
an excruciatingly pathetic air. There 
appeared along by the churchyard wall 
a girl in a short frock, brown-haired, 
quick-coloured, and with dark blue eyes. 
She had grown so that she was a little 
taller than Kipps, and her colour had 
improved. He scarcely remembered her, 
so changed was she since last holidays— 
if indeed he had seen her last holidays, 
a thing he could not clearly remember. 
Some vague emotion arose at the sight of 
her. He stopped whistling and regarded 
her, oddly tongue-tied. 

“ He can't come,” said Ann, advancing 
boldly. ‘ Not yet.” 

** What—not Sid ?” 

“No. Tather’s made him dust all his 
boxes again.” 

‘What for?” 

“T dunno. 
ing.” 

“Oey!” 

Pause. Kipps looked at her, and then 
was unable to look at her again. She 
regarded him with interest. ‘You left 
school ?” she remarked after a pause. 


Father’s in a stew ’smorn- 
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“Ves,” 

°° So's Sid.” 

The conversation languished. Ann 
put her hands on the top of the gate, 
and began a stationary hopping, a sort 
of ineffectual gymnastic experiment. 

“Can you run ?” she said presently. 

“ Run you any day,” said Kipps. 

“Gimme a start ?” 

“Where for ?” said Kipps. 

Ann considered, and indicated a tree. 
She walked towards it, and turned. 
“Gimme to here?” she called. 

Kipps, standing now and touching the 
gate, smiled to express conscious superi- 
ority. “ Further!” he said. 

“Here?” 

“Bit more!” said Kipps, and then, 
repenting of his magnanimity, said “Orf!” 
suddenly, and so recovered his lost con- 
cession. 

They arrived abreast at the tree, flushed 
and out of breath. 

“Tie!” said Ann, throwing her hair 
back from her face with her hand. 

“T won,” panted Kipps. 

They disputed firmly but quite politely. 


“Run it again, then,” said Kipps. ‘SZ 


don’t mind.” 

They returned towards the gate, 

“You don’t run bad,” said Kipps, 
temperately expressing sincere admiration. 
“I’m pretty good, you know.” 

Ann sent her hair back by an expert 
toss of the head. _“ You give me a start,” 
she allowed. 

They became aware of Sid approaching 
them. 

“You better look out, young Ann,” said 
Sid, with that irreverent want of sympathy 
usual in brothers. ‘ You been out nearly 
’arf-hour. Nothing ain’t been done up- 
stairs. Father said he didn’t know where 
you was, but when he did he’d warm y'r 
young ear.” 

Ann prepared to go. 

“How about that race ?” asked Kipps 

“Lor!” cried Sid, quite shocked. 
“You ain’t been racing her!” 


Ann swung herself round the end of 


the gate with her eyes on Kipps, and then 
turned away suddenly and ran off down 
the lane. 

Kipps’ eyes tried to go after her, and 
came back to Sid’s. 

**T give her a lot of start,” said Kipps 
apologetically. “ It wasn’t a proper race.” 
And so the subject was dismissed. But 
Kipps was distrait for some seconds, 


perhaps, and the mischief had begun in 
him, 
§ 4. 

They proceeded to the question of how 
two accomplished Hurons might most 
satisfactorily spend the morning. Mani- 
festly their line lay straight along the lane 
to the sea. 

“'There’s a new wreck,” said Sid, ‘and 
my !~—don’t it smell just !” 

‘* Smell ?” 

“Fair make you sick. It’s rotten 
wheat.” 

They fell to talking of wrecks, and so 
came to ironclads and wars and suchlike 
manly matters. 

Half-way to the wreck Kipps made a 
casual irrelevant remark. “ Your sister 
ain’t a bad sort,” he said off-handedly. 

“T clout her a lot,” said Sidney 
modestly, and after a pause the talk 
reverted to more suitable topics. 

The new wreck was full of rotting 
grain, and smelt abominably, even as Sid 
had said. ‘This was excellent. They had 
it all to themselves. ‘They took possession 
of it in force, at Sid’s suggestion, and had 
speedily to defend it against enormous 
numbers of imaginary “natives,” who 
were at last driven off by loud shouts of 
bang, bang, and vigorous thrusting and 
shoving of sticks. Then, also at Sid’s 
direction, they sailed with it into the 
midst of a combined French, German 
and Russian fleet, demolishing the com- 
bination unassisted, and having descended 
to the beach, clambered up the side and 
cut out their own vessel in brilliant style, 
they underwent a magnificent shipwreck 
(with vocalised thunder) and floated 
‘“‘ water-logged ”—so Sid insisted—upon 
an exhausted sea. 

These things drove Ann out of mind 
for a time. But at last, as they drifted 
without food or water upon a stagnant 
ocean, haggard-eyed, chins between their 
hands, looking in vain for a sail, she came 


* to mind again abruptly. 


“Tt’s rather nice ‘’aving sisters,” re- 
marked one perishing mariner. 

Sid turned round and regarded him 
thoughtfully. ‘ Not it!” he said. 

“No?” 

“Not a bit of it.” He grinned con- 
fidentially. ‘‘ Know too much,” he said ; 
and afterwards, ‘Get out of things.” 

He resumed his gloomy scrutiny of 
the hopeless horizon. Presently he fell 
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to spitting jerkily between his teeth, as 
he had read was the way with such ripe 
manhood as chews its quid. 

“Sisters,” he said, “is rot. That’s 
what sisters are. Girls if you like, but 
sisters—no /” 

‘* But ain’t sisters girls ? ” 

** N-eaow /” said Sid, with unspeakable 
scorn, 

And Kipps answered, ‘‘Of course. I 
didn’t mean I wasn’t thinking of 
that.” 

“You got a girl?” asked Sid, spitting 
very cleverly again. 

Kipps admitted his deficiency. He felt 
compunction. 

“You don’t know who my girl is, Art 
Kipps,—I bet.” 

“Who 7s, then?” asked Kipps, still 
chiefly occupied by his own poverty. 

“Ah!” 

Kipps let a moment elapse before he 
did his duty. ‘Tell us!” 

Sid eyed him and hesitated. ‘‘ Secret ?” 
he said. 

‘¢ Secret.” 

“ Dying solemn ?” 

“Dying solemn!”  Kipps’  self-con- 
centration passed into curiosity. 

Sid administered a terrible oath. Even 
after that precaution he adhered lovingly 
to his facts. ‘‘It begins with a Nem,” 
he said, doling them out parsimoniously. 
“MAUD,” he spelt, with a stern eye 
on Kipps, “CHARTERIS.” 

Now, Maud Charteris was a young 
person of eighteen and the daughter of 
the vicar of St. Bavon’s,—besides which 
she had a bicycle,—so that as her name 
unfolded the face of Kipps lengthened 
with respect. ‘‘Get out!” he gaspea 
incredulously. ‘She ain’t your girl, Sid 
Pornick.” 

“ She is!” answered Sid, stoutly. 

“ What—truth ?” 

“ Truth.” 

Kipps scrutinised his face. ‘“ Reely ?” 

Sid touched wood, whistled, and re- 
peated a binding doggerel with great 
solemnity. 

Kipps still struggled with the amazing 
new light on the world about him. 
““T)’you mean —she knows ? ” 

Sid flushed deeply, and his aspect 
became stern and gloomy. He resumed 
his wistful scrutiny of the sunlit sea. 
“Fd die for that girl, Art Kipps,” he said 
presently, and Kipps did not press a 
question he felt to be ill timed. “I'd do 
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anything she asked me to do,” said Sid— 
“just anything. If she was to ask me to 
chuck myself into the sea.” He met 
Kipps’ eye. ‘I would,” he said. 

‘hey were pensive for a space, and then 
Sid began to discourse in fragments of 
Love, a theme upon which Kipps had 
already in a furtive way meditated a little, 
but which, apart from badinage, he had 
never yet heard talked about in the light 
of day. Of course many and various 
aspects of life had come to light in the 
muffled exchange of knowledge that went 
on under the shadow of Woodrow, but 
this of Sentimental Love was not among 
them. Sid, who was a_ boy with an 
imagination, having once broached this 
topic, opened his heart, or at any rate a 
new wing of his heart, to Kipps, and found 
no fault with Kipps for a lack of return. 
He produced a thumbed novelette that 
had played a part in his sentimental 
awakening ; he proffered it to Kipps, and 
confessed there was a character in it, 
a baronet, singularly like himself. This 
baronet was a person of volcanic passions 
which he concealed beneath a demeanour 
of “icy cynicism.” ‘The utmost expression 
he permitted himself was to grit his teeth ; 
and now his attention was called to it, 
Kipps remarked that Sid also had a habit 
of gritting his teeth—and indeed had had 
all the morning. They read for a time, 
and presently Sid talked again. The 
conception of love Sid made evident was 
compact of devotion and much spirited 
fighting and a touch of mystery; but 
through all that cloud of talk there floated 
before Kipps a face that was flushed and 
hair that: was tossed aside. 

So they budded, sitting on the blacken- 
ing old wreck in which men had lived and 
died, looking out to sea, talking of that 
other sea upon which they must presently 
embark. . . 

They ceased to talk, and Sid read ; but 
Kipps falling behind with the reading and 
not wishing to admit that he read slowlier 
than Sid, whose education was of the 
inferior elementary school brand, lapsed 
into meditation. 

“T would like to ’ave a girl,” said 
Kipps. ‘‘I mean just to talk to and all 
tats on 

A floating object distracted them at last 
from this obscure topic. They abandoned 
the wreck and followed the new interest a 
mile along the beach, bombarding it with 
stones until it came to land. They had 
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inclined to a view that it would contain 
romantic mysteries, but it was simply an 
ill-preserved kitten—too much even for 
them. And at last they were drawn 
dinnerward and went home hungry and 
pensive side by side. 

§ 5. 

But Kipps’ imagination had been warmed 
by that talk of love, and in the afternoon, 
when he saw Ann Pornick in the High 
Street and said “Hello!” it was a 
different “hello” from that of their 
previous intercourse. And when they 
had passed they both looked back and 
caught each other doing so. Yes, he did 
want a girl badly... . 

Afterwards he was distracted by a 
traction engine going through the town, 
and his aunt had got some sprats for 
supper. When he was in bed, however, 
sentiment came upon him again in a 
torrent quite abruptly and abundantly, 
and he put his head under the pillow 
and whispered very softly, “I love Ann 
Pornick,” as a sort of supplementary 
devotion. 

In his subsequent dreams he ran races 
with Ann, and they lived in a wreck to- 
gether, and always her face was flushed 
and her hair about her face. They just 
lived in a wreck and ran races, and were 
very very fond of one another. And 
their favourite food was rock, chocolate, 
dates, such as one buys off barrows, and 
sprats—fried sprats. ; 

In the morning he could hear Ann 
singing in the scullery next door. He 
listened to her for some time, and it was 
clear to him that he must put things 
before her. 

‘Towards dusk that evening they chanced 
on one another at the gate by the 
church; but though there was much in 
his mind, it stopped there with a resolute 
shyness until he and Ann were out of 
breath catching cockchafers, and were 
sitting on that gate of theirs again. Ann 
sat up upon the gate, dark against vast 
masses of flaming crimson and darkling 
purple, and her eyes looked at Kipps 
from a shadowed face. There came a 
stillness between them, and quite abruptly 
he was moved to tell his love. 

“Ann,” he said, “I do like you. I 
wish you was my girl. . I say, Ann: 
will you de my girl?” 

Ann made no pretence of astonishment. 
She weighed the proposal for a moment 


with her eyes on Kipps. ‘If you like, 
Artie,” she said lightly. “Z don’t mind 
if I am.” 

“ All right,” said Kipps, breathless with 
excitement, “‘then you are.” 

** All right,” said Ann. 

Something seemed to fall between them, 
and they no longer looked openly at one 
another. “Lor!” cried Ann suddenly, 
“see that one!” and jumped down and 
darted after a cockchafer that had boomed 
within a yard of her face. And with that 
they were girl and boy again. . . . 

They avoided their new relationship 
painfully. 

They did not recur to it for several 
days, though they met twice. Both felt 
that there remained something before this 
great experience was complete, but there 
was an infinite diffidence about the next 
step. Kipps talked in fragments of all 
sorts of matters, telling particularly of the 
great things that were being done to make 
aman anda draper of him, how he had 
two new pairs of trousers and a_ black 
coat and four new shirts. And all the 
while his imagination was urging him to 
that unknown next step, and when he was 
alone and in the dark he became even 
an enterprising wooer. It became evident 
to him that it would be nice to take Ann 
by the hand; even the decorous novel- 
ettes Sid affected egged him on to that 
greater nearness of intimacy. 

Then a great idea came to him, in a 
paragraph called “ Lovers’ Tokens” that 
he read in a torn fragment of Zi Bits. 
It fell in to the measure of his courage— 
a divided sixpence! He secured his 
aunt’s best scissors, fished a sixpence out 
of his jejune tin money-box, and jabbed 
his finger in a varied series of attempts 
to get it in half. When they met again 
the sixpence was still undivided. He 
had not intended to mention the matter 
to her at that stage, but it came up 
spontaneously. He endeavoured to ex- 
plain the theory of broken sixpences and 
his unexpected failure to break one. 

“But what you break it for?” said 
Ann. “It’s no good if it’s broke.” 

“It’s a Token,” said Kipps. 

a” re 

“Oh, you keep half and I keep half, 
and when we’re sep’rated you look at your 
half and I look at mine—see! ‘Then we 
think of each other.” 

“Oh!” said Ann, and appeared to 
assimilate this information. 
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“*Ann,’ he said, ‘1! do like you,’” 
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“Only Z can’t get it in ’arf nohow,” 
said Kipps. 

They discussed this difficulty for’ some 
time without illumination. ‘Then Ann 
had a happy thought. “Tell you what,” 
she said, starting away from him abruptly 
and laying a hand on his arm, “ you let 
me ’ave it, Artie. I know where father 
keeps his file.” 

Kipps handed her the sixpence, and 
they came upon a pause. 

“Pll easy do it,” said Ann. 

In considering the sixpence side by 
side, his head had come near her cheek. 
Quite abruptly he was moved to, take his 
next step into the unknown mysteries of 
love. 

“Ann,” he said, and gulped at his 
temerity, “I do love you. Straight. Id 
do anything for you, Ann, Reely—I 
would.” 

He paused for breath. She answered 
nothing, but she was no doubt enjoying 


herself. He came yet closer to her—his 
shoulder touched hers, “Ann, I wish 
you'd 


He stopped. 

**What ?” said Ann. 

‘“* Ann—lemme kiss you.” 

Things seemed to hang for a space : his 
tone, the drop of his courage, made the 
thing incredible as he spoke. Kipps was 
not of that bold order of wooers who 
impose conditions, 

Ann perceived that she was not pre- 
pared for kissing after all. Kissing, she 
said, was silly, and when Kipps would 
have displayed a belated enterprise, she 
flung away from him. He essayed argu- 
ment. He stood afar off, as it were—the 
better part of a yard—-and said she might 
let him kiss her, and then that he didn’t 
see what good it was for her to be his 
girl if he couldn’t kiss her. 

She repeated that kissing was silly. A 
certain estrangement took them home- 
ward. They arrived in the dusky High 
Street not exactly together, and not exactly 
apart, but straggling. They had not 
kissed, but all the guilt of kissing was 
between them. When Kipps saw the 
portiy contours of his uncle standing 
dimly in the shop doorway, his footsteps 
faltered, and the space between our young 
couple increased. Above, the window 
over Pornick’s shop was open, and Mrs. 
Pornick was visible, taking the air. Kipps 
assumed an expression of extreme inno- 
cence. He found himself face to face 


with his uncle’s advanced outposts ot 
waistcoat buttons. 

“Where ye bin, my boy?” 

“ Bin for a walk, uncle.” 

“ Not along of that brat of Pornick’s ?” 

“ Along of who ?” 

“That gell ”—indicating Ann with his 
pipe. 

“Oh no, uncle !”—very faintly. 

“Run in, my boy.” 

Old Kipps stood aside, with an oblique 
glance upward, and his nephew brushed 
clumsily by him and vanished out of 
sight of the street, into the vague obscurity 
of the little shop. ‘The door closed 
behind old Kipps with a nervous jangle 
of its bell, and he set himself to light the 
single oil lamp that illuminated his shop 
at nights. It was an operation requiring 
care and watching, or else it flared and 
“smelt.” Often it smelt after all. Kipps 
for some reason found the dusky living- 
room with his aunt in it too populous for 
his feelings, and went upstairs. 

“That brat of Pornick’s!” It seemed 
to him that a horrible catastrophe had 
occurred. He felt he had _ identified 
himself inextricably with his uncle, and 
cut himself off from her for ever by saying 
“Oh no!” At supper he was so visibly 
depressed that his aunt asked him if he 
wasn’t feeling well. Under this imminent 
threat of medicine he assumed an unnatural 
cheerfulness. 

He lay awake for nearly half an hour 
that night, groaning because things had 
all gone wrong—because Ann wouldn’t let 
him kiss her, and because his uncle had 
called her a brat. It seemed to Kipps 
almost as though he himself had called 
her a brat. 

There came an interval during which 
Ann was altogether inaccessible. One, 
two, three days passed, and he did not 
see her. Sid he met several times ; they 
went fishing, and twice they bathed ; but 
though Sid lent and received back two 
further love stories, they talked no more 
of love. They kept themselves in accord, 
however, agreeing that the most flagrantly 
sentimental story was “proper.” Kipps 
was always wanting to speak of Ann, but 
never daring to do so. He saw her on 


Sunday evening going off to chapel. She 
was more beautiful than ever inher 
Sunday clothes, but she pretended not to 
see him because her mother was with 
her. But he thought she pretended not 
to see him because she had given him up 
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for ever. Brat !—who could be expected 
ever to forgive that? He abandoned 
himself to despair, he ceased even to 
haunt the places where she might be 
found. 

§ 6. 

With paralysing unexpectedness came 
the end. 

Mr. Shalford, the draper at Folkestone 
to whom he was to be bound apprentice, 
had expressed a wish to “shape the lad 
a bit” before the autumn sale. Kipps 
became aware that his box was being 
packed, and gathered the full truth of 
things on the evening before his de- 
parture. He became feverishly eager to 
see Ann just once more. He made silly 
and needless excuses to go out into the 
yard, he walked three times across the 
street without any excuse at all, to look 
up at the Pornick windows, Still she 
was hidden. He grew desperate. It 
was within half an hour of his departure 
that he came on Sid. 

“ Hello!” he said: “I’m orf!” 

* Business ?” 

“Ts.” 

Pause. 

“T say, Sid. You going ’ome ?” 
‘Straight now.” 

“ }Yyou mind? Ask Ann about that.” 
* About what?” 

* She'll know.” 

And Sid said he would. But even that, 
seemed, failed to evoke Ann. 

At last the Folkestone bus rumbled up, 
and he ascended. His aunt stood in the 
doorway to see him off. His uncle 
assisted with the box and portmanteau. 
Only furtively could he glance up at the 
Pornick windows, and still it seemed Ann 
hardened her heart against him. “ Get 
up!” said the driver, and the hoofs began 
to clatter. No—she would not come out 
even to see him off. The bus was in 
motion, and old Kipps was going back 
into his shop. Kuipps stared in front 
of him, assuring himself that he did not 
care, 

He heard a door slam, and instantly 
craned out his neck to look back. He 
knew that slam so well. Behold! out of 
the haberdasher’s door a small untidy 
figure: in homely pink. print had shot 
resolutely into the road, and was sprint- 
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In a dozen seconds she 
was abreast of the bus. At the sight of 
her Kipps’ heart began to beat very 
quickly, but he made no immediate 
motion of recognition. 

‘‘Artie!” she cried breathlessly, ‘‘ Artie! 


ing in pursuit. 


Artie! You know! I got that!” 

The bus was already quickening its 
pace, and leaving her behind again, when 
Kipps realised what “that” meant. He 
became animated, he gasped, and gathered 
his courage together, and mumbled an 
incoherent request to the driver to “stop 
jest a jiff for sunthin’.” ‘The driver 
grunted, as the disparity of their years 
demanded, and then the bus had pulled 
up, and Ann was below. 

She leapt up upon the wheel. Kipps 
looked down into Ann’s face, and it was 
foreshortened and resolute. He met her 
eyes just for one second as their hands 
touched. He was not a reader of eyes. 
Something passed quickly from hand to 
hand, something that the driver, alert at 
the corner of his eye, was not allowed 
to see. Kipps hadn’t a word to say, and 
all she said was, “I done it, ’smorning.” 
It was like a blank space in which some- 
thing pregnant should have been written 
and wasn’t. ‘Fhen she dropped down, 
and the bus moved forward. 

After the lapse of about ten seconds 
it occurred to him to stand and wave 
his new bowler hat at her over the corner 
of the bus top, and to shout hoarsely, 
““Goo-bye, Ann! Don’ forget me—while 
I’m away !” 

She stood in the road looking after 
him, and presently she waved her hand. 

He remained standing unstably, his 
bright flushed face looking back at her, 
and his hair fluffing in the wind, and he 
waved his hat until at last the bend of 
the road hid her from his eyes. Then 
he turned about and sat down, and 
presently he began to put the half six- 
pence he held clenched in his hand into 
his trouser pocket. He looked sideways 
at the driver, to judge how much he 
had seen. 

Then he fell a-thinking. He resolved 
that, come what might, when he came 
back to New Romney at Christmas, he 
would by hook or by crook kiss Ann. 

Then everything would be perfect and 
right, and he would be perfectly happy. 








STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 


MR. CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


BY 


HERBERT WIVIAN. 


‘*He was neither eminent above his fellows in his studies as a young man, nor is there reason 


for supposing that he would have climbed to the higher rungs of the ladder of his career if he had 
not basked in the sun of his sire’s achievements.”—-Odctuary of Prince Herbert von Bismarck. 


YOUNG Minister of State always 
appeals to the popular imagina- 
tion, if only as an example of 

precocity. We are not perhaps to in- 
clude Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the category of infant prodigies, or 
decry him as too young at forty, though 
his years are certainly few as men count 
them in politics. Nor may we ascribe 
to him one of those impetuous natures, 
which force their way irresistibly to the 
front, maugre every obstacle. But he 
presents a psychological interest by the 
contradictions in his simple nature. From 
an early age he set himself to mimic his 
father’s appearance, but few characters 
have presented more essential differences. 
While Chamberlain the elder has a young 
head on old shoulders, conspicuous 
daring, recklessness of consequences, 
energy which borders on effrontery, raging, 
tearing impatience, strong passions, quick 
resentments and (what very few have 
realised) a heart upon his sleeve,—his 
son dilutes his assurance with diffidence, 
drifts instead of pushing, walks delicately, 
eschews all sentiment. 

When he rose to deliver his Budget 
speech, he betrayed a disarming pallor, 
a demure tremble which prompted him 
to spill an inkpot over his trousers, a 
sweet simplicity, which awoke pity in 
the most cynical or savage breasts. That 
the occasion was too much for him is no 
more a discredit than the maiden speech 
of Disraeli or the early oratorical efforts 
of Mr. Parnell. On the other hand, 
during the all-night sitting last session 
he charmed every one by his imperturb- 
able good humour, even though he was 
sometimes tempted to conceal it behind 
a rampart of lugubrious frowns. He can 
be obstinate enough when his conventions 
are challenged, but he shares with most 
great teachers that childlike innocence, 
which enables him to conjure impetuous 


opponents, that wise diffidence which is 
always ready to defer to an expert. 

‘Those who see a great future in store 
for him are agreed in devoting special 
admiration to the teachable side of his 
disposition. When he was Postmaster- 
General he delighted his subordinates by 
the frank condescension which enabled 
him to share their frugal repasts and lend 
a genial ear to their small talk. Now 
that he is Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
burthened with the cares of intricate 
legislation, he proves his strength by the 
admirable frankness with which he adopts 
the advice of his underlings. During 
debates in Committee on the Finance Bill 
he spent a great part of his time running 
to and from the seats below the gallery, 
where permanent officials were waiting to 
prime him with facts or fictions—at any 
rate with statistics. If he was sometimes 
led astray, as in the case of the tobacco 
duty, he can justify himself with Charles IT. 
that his acts are those of his advisers. 

There is a regrettable tendency to 
refrain from taking him quite seriously, 
and hasty critics have jumped to the 
conclusion that his present high position 
is an artificial one, the conjunction of 
various political accidents—at best an 
experiment which may never be repeated. 
This is to forget the almost unique ad- 
vantages which he has enjoyed. If 
Disraeli was born in a library, Chamber- 
lain the Younger was conceived in 
a committee-room, brought forth in a 
polling-booth, cradled in a political at- 
mosphere; all through his life he has 
sat at the feet of a Gamaliel who is the 
prime expert in parliamentary machinery. 
Some may question the strong individuality 
of a gentleman who can have been 
moved, even by filial piety, to follow 
all the surprising changes of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s political career. But we 


are to remember that in the days of the 
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doctrine of ransom the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was too young to be 
compromised by fixed opinions, and that 
his first appeal to electors was from a 
semi-Conservative platform. I have had 
many opportunities of observing _ his 
mental development, and I have small 
hesitation in asserting that upon the 
whole it has been consistent with such 
honesty as a politician is capable of, 
combined with an eye to advancement. 
At any rate, he is to be congratulated 
upon his success in carrying out a highly 
polemical campaign without making a 
single personal enemy. At the same 
time it is only fair to say that he is one 
of those colourless individuals who do 
not easily add to the circle of their ac- 
quaintances. ‘This is perhaps an additional 
reason for prognosticating a distinguished 
political career. No affections and a 
great brain were laid down by Disraeli 
as the prime conditions of prosperity in 
political life. Apart from his devotion 
to his father, he probably fulfils the first 
of these conditions; as to the second, 
it is to be remembered that brains are 
no longer so necessary, or at any rate 
so usual, among modern politicians as 
they were last century. 

When I first went up to Cambridge in 
1883, I had a mighty curiosity to make 
the acquaintance of this young gentleman, 
then in his second year. His father was 
much canvassed as a rising Radical, 
whose extreme views had not yet been 
tempered to the storm of public opinion. 

The difficulty was that no one seemed 
to know the son of the Radical leader. 
The only facts which I could gather were 
that he lived much alone, but was already 
a conspicuous figure at the debates of the 
Union Society. One or two men who 
had been at Rugby with him said they 
did not think much of him, but the only 
reason I could extract was that he never 
distinguished himself at games, and I 
inferred that he had held his own other- 
wise in a quiet way. As for the Union, 
most of my friends professed to look down 
upon it and urged me not to join, because 
I should thereby find it more difficult to 
be elected to the Pitt Club. However, 
the only thing that interested me at that 
time was politics, and one of my very 
first cares was to put my name down as 
a member of the Union. 

I was cordially greeted there by an 
eccentric man named F , With whom 





I had crossed swords at the Harrow 
Debating Society. He shook me warmly 
by the hand and told me what a very 
high opinion he had of my qualities as 
an orator. This piece of flattery was 
intended to lead up to a request that 
I should join a party he had formed 
to resist a proposal for new buildings at 
the Union. 

Now, Austen Chamberlain was one of 
the prime movers of this scheme, which 
in process of years led to the vast im- 
provement of the Union premises. ._-—— 
had been indefatigable in working up 
a formidable party, consisting for the 
most part of men who had no interest 
in the Union but desired to please a 
popular friend. As a two-thirds majority 
was necessary to carry the proposal, 
the fight between the reformers and the 
reactionaries promised to be a close one. 
Enormous excitement and some bitterness 
prevailed. 

F—— certainly had plentous arguments 
about the dangerous extravagance of the 
proposed expenditure, and he painted lurid 
pictures of the impending bankruptcy of 
a historical Debating Society, which had 
cradled so many statesmen and orators 
in the past. I was inclined to agree with 
him, but I had not committed myself 
definitely before I made the acquaintance 
of Austen. 

This came about a week or two later, 
when I received a letter of introduction 
from a Radical Member of Parliament, 
who, it is now interesting to remember, 
happened to be Secretary of the Cobden 
Club. 

Just as I was about to leave this letter, 
I met M——, who is now a journalistic 
henchman of ‘Tariff Reform. He told 
me he was to see Chamberlain that 
evening, and offered to mention the 
matter to him. Presently he came back 
with a message that I might call any 
night after Hall. “ But,” said M——,with 
his usual frankness, “he doesn’t seem 
very keen about knowing you, as he hears 
you are against the new buildings at the 
Union.” However, my curiosity impelled 
me to persevere, and I very soon went 
round with my letter to his rooms. These 
were in Green Street, within a comfortable 
distance of the Cambridge Liberal Club. 

The rooms of the future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were small and _ rather 
gloomy. I found him with a couple of 
friends, who were indeed almost his only 
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friends at that time. One was ‘T. M——, 
the son of a distinguished man of letters, 
and now Principal of an Indian College. 
The other man was a faithful satellite from 





OF. 4. 
“From an early age he set himself to mimic 
his father.” 


Rugby, who always danced attendance on 
his young hero. 

Chamberlain’s reception of me was 
courteous without being cordial. He 
brought out his grievance about the 
Union buildings almost at once, and had 
evidently been watching all the movements 
of F ’s party with a vigilant eye. 
He quite took the tone that “all who 
are not for us are against us,” and was 
by no means satisfied when I told him 
I had not yet committed myself one way 
or the other. He remarked with much 
sarcasm that he had heard F—— went 
the round of the freshmen, assuring them 
of the importance they would gain by 
voting with him, because one of their 
votes would counterbalance two on the 
other side. 

After venting his feelings on this point, 
he soon settled down to talking politics, 
which was indeed the usual occupation 
of himself and his friends. Their main 
idea of politics was what they called the 
Social question—that is to say, the problem 
of poverty and the possibility of a great 
democratic revolution. These matters 
were then agitating the minds of most 
political undergraduates and formed the 
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topic of endless discussions. With the 
enthusiasm of youth, they approached 
it, not as a flypaper for voters but as a 
blemish of civilisation. 

Austen’s remedies struck me as mere 
patchwork, and I used to have long 
arguments with him, protesting the 
necessity of going to the root of the 
matter. He seemed to think that an 
increase of municipal enterprise and some 
method of taxing the well-to-do for the 
indiscriminate benefit of deserving and 
undeserving poor would remove all 
grievances. ‘The gospel of ransom was 
evidently working at the back of his 
mind, and, with the only impetuosity 
which I ever detected in the temperament 
of this elderly young man, he was 
prepared to go almost any length in the 
direction of Fabian socialism. It was 
all very academic, all very generous after 
the manner of Mr. Barlow, but it was 
not convincing. He evidently only spoke 
from hearsay, and saw the poor darkly 
through the glasses of scribes and dema- 
gogues. The chief authority for his facts 
was Canon Barnett, whose conversations 
he would repeat with much apparent 
fidelity. But he had also lent a willing 
ear to the various tub-thumpers whose 
pronouncements then attracted more 
attention than they do at the present 
day. He and his friends were all agog 
with excitement when Henry George, 
an American philosopher, came and 
addressed a huge meeting at the Town 
Hall in a husky voice and rambling 
manner. ‘They were still more feverishly 
exercised when Mr. Hyndman, of the Social 
Democratic Federation, opened a debate 
at the Union, perhaps never so crowded 
before or since. Oddly enough, though 
we had a large permanent Conserva- 
tive majority, the general sympathies 
seemed to incline to his side, and one 
unfortunate undergraduate who indulged 
in a violent attack on the Socialist leaders 
was mercilessly howled down. Among 
other public personages who visited 
Cambridge at this time was M. Clémen- 
ceau, one of the leading French Radical 
politicians. I believe he was entertained 
at lunch by Austen Chamberlain, who had 
not yet imbibed any prejudices against 
foreign members of the Cobden Club. 

To my mind the most interesting of the 
many political visitors during my time at 
Cambridge was Lord Randolph Churchill. 
He became President of the University 
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Carlton Club, whereof I was Vice-President, 
and he did me the honour of coming to 
lunch with me on the Sunday after our 
annual dinner. Austen Chamberlain was 
one of the undergraduates whom I invited 
to meet him. ‘There were a great many 
people to introduce, and Lord Randolph 
probably caught very few of their names. 
In the middle of lunch he turned to me 
and asked, ‘Does any one here know 
young Chamberlain? His father asked 
me to look him up.” 

“There he sits facing you,” | replied, 
and both were very much amused. 

But this was in 1885, and I am wander- 
ing away from my first impressions of 
Chamberlain the Younger. I soon took 
a fancy to him. He could talk well,—- 
indeed, I always thought he talked better 
than he spoke. His opinions’ were 
evidently all cut and dried and he was 
absolutely inflexible in argument. Nothing 
that anybody said made him diverge from 
his opinions one hair’s breadth. When 
making a speech he betrayed a curious 
provincial intonation—-not quite a twang, 
but not very far off. Sometimes it re- 
minded me of Mr. Gladstone’s exotic 
accent. His sense of humour was rather 
of the American type, and his speeches 
were usually sprinkled with small anec- 
dotes, such as are to be found in the odd 
corners of popular papers. Only one of 
them remains in my memory :— 

“We have been favoured with much 
exuberance of oratory from honourable 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
I confess they remind me of the remark 
made by the owner of a public-house close 
to Niagara Falls. An enthusiastic traveller 
had expressed his admiration of the 
mighty volume of water which hurled 
itself over the precipice into the abyss 
below. ‘Yes,’ said the publican, ‘they 
are very fine falls, and the only fault I 
have to find with them is the poverty of 
the element.’ So, Sir, when I listened 
to the great stream of eloquence which 
emanated from the other side of the 
House, instead of being overwhelmed by 
its loud rushing and roaring, I was content 
to lament the conspicuous poverty of the 
element.” 

On the whole I should describe the 
Austen of those days as being fluent 
rather than eloquent, smart rather than 
convincing. His ideas were sometimes 
original, but, as a phrenologist might have 
told from the shape of his head, he had 
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little or no imagination. In matters of 
administration he was perhaps more 
successful than as a debater. He did not 
succeed in securing the coveted prize of 
the Union Presidency, but he held the 
post of Vice-President and thereby be- 
came responsible for the business side of 
the place. From time to time the House 
met for private business, which was 
generally of a petty character. 

There would be hot debates on such 
questions as the newspapers to be taken 
in by the Society, the books to be added 
to the library, and the supply of soap in 
the lavatory. I remember the scathing 
way in which he once denounced pilferers 
of nail-brushes. There was a Puritan 
party which brought in a motion every 
term “that the Sforting Times be no 
longer taken in by this Society,” and some 
malevolent person remarked that, if this 
motion were carried, the honourable 
member from Birmingham would be 
deprived of the accustomed source of his 
jokes. ‘This was a libel which he did not 
take in good part. 

As a rule he displayed much tact in 
managing the House, but I remember on 
one occasion the Opposition came down 
in force and defeated every one of his pet 
proposals. He was furious about it and 
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‘He betrayed . . . . a demure tremble which prompted 
him to spill an inkpot over his trousers,” 


talked of resigning, but presently consoled 
himself with the reflection that it would 
be more dignified to take no notice of 
what was evidently a premeditated pin- 
prick. 

It is useless to pretend that he was 
During his last year 


ever very popular. 
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he enlarged his circle of acquaintances, 
drawing most of them from a set at King’s 
with literary ambitions, He was one of 
the few persons who were selected for 
acquaintance with the Duke of Clarence. 
Sut all through his sojourn at Cambridge 
he was the object of bitter attacks and 
opposition from Conservatives who did 
not know him personally. At the Union 
they used to go about and whisper over 
his Radicalism, urging one another not 
to vote for an “ Agnostic.” One day he 
was standing in the hall of the Union by 
the notice-board when an election was in 
progress, and he overheard a declaration 
that some one was not going to vote for a 
“damned Atheist.” He walked off more 
in sorrow than in anger. Asa matter of 
fact, I believe he was an Unitarian and 
the ground for attributing more advanced 
views was the fact that he had obtained, 
with his father’s sanction, leave of absence 
from Chapel. 

His chief opponent was Edward Gould- 
ing, now Member for Devizes, then already 
a wonderful organiser. 

Goulding tried to run his election on 
party lines and whipped up every Con- 
servative he could lay hands on to vote 
for him and his nominees. Austen was 
very much perturbed when he heard of 
this and tried to introduce new regulations 
to forbid canvassing at Union elections. 
However, by the time he succeeded in 
carrying them, he had already been 
beaten for the Presidency, ‘This rankled 
very much in his mind, and I heard him 
say to several people that any one who 
could consider Goulding a more suitable 
person for the office than himself could 
not be a friend of his, or indeed, he 
implied, a person of strong intelligence. 
I had not such a low opinion of Goulding, 
whose only fault as a speaker was the 
exuberance of his Irishry, and who had 
decided gifts as a man of business. 
sesides, I liked Goulding, and, all things 
being equal, should have preferred to see 
a Conservative in office. However, after 
mature deliberation, I decided to give my 
vote to Chamberlain. 

It was perhaps incautious to tell any 
one what I was going to do, but one 
evening, when he was in a_ particularly 
bitter mood about the coming election, 
I assured him that he could rely upon 
me, and I voted for him because I 
considered him the more able of the two. 

Then came the debate on the repressive 


measures against canvassing. I made a 
speech opposing the new regulations and 
said that as a general rule I disliked the 
idea of a Radical holding office, and, 
except in special circumstances, should 
always cast my vote for a Conservative. 
Austen, in the course of his reply, turned 
upon me with some bitterness, and ex- 
claimed in a loud voice that, in view of 
my intention to keep Radicals out in 
the cold, it would probably interest and 
surprise my political friends to know that 
I had cast my vote for him at the Vice- 
presidential Election. ‘This was intended 
to create a sensation, but, oddly enough, 
nobody happened to be listening and the 
revelation fell absolutely flat. 

For one moment I felt inclined to rise 
and ‘protest against this party manceuvre, 
but a happy inspiration made me realise 
that his shaft had missed its mark, and 
I saw that it was best to say nothing. 
When I met him next day he remarked 
rather disagreeably that he supposed it 
must have been a shock to the out-and-out 
Conservatives to learn that I had voted 
against them. I simply said ‘Oh no,” 
and left him wondering whether he had 
really succeeded in doing me a bad turn 
I contrived, however, to convey the im- 
pression that it was neither grateful nor 
graceful on his part to try to get me into 
trouble for having desired to serve him. 

These little incidents are worth noting 
as a study in psychology, and it is in- 
teresting to remark how confidently he 
considered himself entitled to support. 

In many ways his character was 
curiously complex. He was reserved and 
rather proud. He _ held himself aloof, 
and not only never sought but almost 
repelled acquaintances. Nothing would 
induce him to say anything about his 
prospects, intentions or ambitions. If 
he were asked his opinion on any subject, 
he would weigh his answer with all the 
responsible solemnity of a Minister on 
the Treasury Bench. He never men- 
tioned his ambitions, but he evidently 
considered his lightest statement was 
likely to be criticised by posterity. I re- 
member his taking up a book of cuttings, 
where I had pasted the reports of various 
debates in which we had both taken part. 
He at once took out a pencil and made 
elaborate corrections of the grammar 
and sentiments attributed to him by the 
reporter. 

This reporter, who attended the de- 
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bates on behalf of the Cambridge Review, 
had an unusual sense of humour, and | 
remember once, when an Indian under- 
graduate had stammered out an extra- 
ordinary speech in broken English, the 
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“1 was propelled down the street at a 
headlong rate.” 


whole thing was cruelly set forth ver- 
batim. 

On the other hand, Austen would 
sometimes suddenly unbend. Without a 
word of warning he would get up in his 
chair when T. M——- was in the room, and 
indulge in a violent scrimmage. ‘There 
would have been no provocation—indeed 
the conversation had probably been 
proceeding anxiously on the lines of 
Socialism and the doctrines of Mr. 
Malthus. ‘T. M—— would generally be 
taken at a disadvantage, reclining in an 
armchair. ‘Then, before you could say 
* Joe,” the two would be wrestling and 
panting and struggling all over the 
room, upsetting chairs and tables and 
ornaments, and never resting until one 
or the other was laid flat on his back. 

I was only once admitted to this par- 
ticular form of intimacy. It was one 
evening when we were leaving Chamber- 
lain’s rooms in Green Street after dinner. 
Some mild chaff had gone on as we made 
our way down the stairs. Then out in 
the street I suddenly found my arms and 
neck violently seized by Chamberlain and 
T. M , and I was propelled down the 
street ata headlong rate. I managed to 
edge my way to the side of the houses, 
and clutched frantically at every bell as 
we passed. The whole thing was done 
so quickly that there was little time for 
reflection ; but when, panting and breath- 
less, we reached the end of the street, a 
whole army of angry householders, land- 





ladies and servants were shaking their 
fists at us, and we came to the very 
wise conclusion that we had better make 
ourselves scarce. 

I should not say that Austen had the 
bump of veneration extensively developed, 
but his father was his one fetish. On one 
occasion, when he was eating a bun at 
a railway buffet, he overheard a stranger 
denouncing the idol. He _ intervened 
hotly at once, and exclaimed, “Sir, I 
cannot allow you to discuss Mr. Chamber- 
lain in my presence.” The other only 
laughed at the stripling, asking, ‘‘ Why 
not? Who are you?” “Never mind 
who I am, I won’t have it.” But the 
other was too much amused to quarrel. 
Austen never spoke of his father without 
bated breath, and evidently regarded him 
as a being of very different clay from the 
ordinary mortal. So fervent was he on 
this point that he contrived to inspire 
most of his acquaintances with a second- 
hand devotion. It was a great favour 
and a mark of cdnfidence for him to 
mention his father at all to us, much as a 
religious fanatic might hesitate to breathe 
the mysteries of his creed in the presence 
of the profane. Here are a few of his 
stories about the ex-Colonial Secretary. 

He had chanced to meet at a_ party 
Lady Dorotny Nevill, then as always a 
protagonist of the Primrose League. She 
came up to him shaking her finger in his 
face, and said : “ You are a very dangerous 
man, Mr. Chamberlain, but we are not a 
bit afraid of you, because all the snobs are 
on our side.” 

Once when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
was travelling abroad, a waiter innocently 
inquired of Mr. Jesse Collings whether 
** Monsieur votre fils,” namely the youthful- 
looking member for West Birmingham, 
would also dine at table d’hote. Another 
diverting incident was provided by the 
unco’ guid in Scotland, when they were 
scandalised to hear that Mr. Chamberlain 
was travelling with a certain “Jessie 
Collins” without a chaperon. 

At the time when the Home Rule 
question was most acute, Mr. Chamberlain 
spent a few days with Sir William Har- 
court in May 1888. As he was going 
away, the visitors’ book was brought out 
for him to write his name, and he was 
beginning to squeeze it in at the bottom 
of a page, where there was scarcely any 
room, when Sir William stopped him and 
said jocularly, ‘Come now, Chamberlain, 
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after all I have said, the least you can do 
is to give me an earnest of your good 
intentions by turning over a new leaf 
here.” But the guest affected not to 
hear him, and obstinately went on writing 
where he had begun. “I stick to my old 
side, you see,” he said drily. 

Another  sidelight upon this _ filial 
devotion was cast when I ran a little 
newspaper called “The Lynx,” and a 
friend of ours wrote a witty article called 
“The Cabinet Invincible,” suggesting the 
dangerous lengths to which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opinions might lead him. Austen 
was so much anndyed that he would 
scarcely speak to either of us, and the 
culprit, in a state of piteous agitation, 
upbraided me for having led him to lose 
a precious friendship for the paltry amuse- 
ment of contributing to my stupid paper. 

During the latter part of his residence 
at Cambridge he occupied a large set of 
rooms in the Old Court at Trinity, ‘The 
keeping-room was unusually spacious, and 
the oak panelling on the walls added an 
air of antique distinction, Comfort rather 
than display or artistic decoration seemed 
to be the ambition of the owner. His 
books were chiefly those required for his 
tripos, and none of his pictures have 


left any impression on my mind. — His 
favourite position was a_ window-seat, 
whence he would look over a box of 


flowers into the Court and exchange 
mild chaff with any of his friends who 
happened to be passing. 

Apart from the debates at the Union 
he did not indulge in many distractions. 
Like the average studious undergraduate 
he generally restricted his exercise to an 
afternoon constitutional on the Trump- 
ington Grind. But I have sometimes 
persuaded him to play a game at lawn 
tennis. I remember one in_ particular 
when he and Leo Maxse defeated 
Wilfred Blunt and myself. He indulged 
in a very fierce overhand service, which 
came off fairly often, but he was too 
short-sighted to make very sure of his 
returns. In appearance he was by no 
means athletic, and I remember my 
surprise when he told me that some one 
had invited him to go out riding. 

The surest way to his heart was to ask 
his advice as a man of the world. He 
would give it with great solemnity and 
solve a case of conscience with the utmost 
impartiality. He certainly had a high 
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code of honour, and was very strict with 
himself as well as with others on such 
questions as literal veracity, the respect 
of confidences and the duties of friend- 
ship. 

I saw young Chamberlain nearly every 
day during term for about two years, 
but I never felt that I knew him well. 
Round about his character there was an 
outer shell which very few were able to 
penetrate. He took offence too easily 
to make a good friend, and he was 
perhaps too much self-centred to make 
a good enemy. 

It would be idle for me to draw any 
conclusions from these random recollec- 
tions of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as an undergraduate, but what 
I have set down impartially may serve to 
satisfy those who are curious about the 
possibilities of his career. If a Conserva- 
tive Government could be returned to 
office within the next fifty years I 
should be ready to anticipate a pro- 
tracted ministerial career for this young 
gentleman, who possesses so many of 
the qualities, more especially the negative 
qualities, which justify political ambition 
at the present day. As it is, he has only 
to develop a little mental agility, and it 
may not be impossible that a snug under- 
secretaryship may be found for him in 
one of Mr. Winston Churchill’s admini- 
strations. Merit is a comparative quality, 





“* Sir, | cannot allow you to discuss Mr. Chamberlain 
in my presence.’” 


and Mr. Austen Chamberlain undoubtedly 
possesses the merit of fidelity, obedience 
and discipline. Can I say more,—or 
less ? 
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CHAPTER: I. 


OF A STUDENT OF HORACE, 


; te of this befell two hundred years 


ago, when William the Dutchman, 

christened of his loving people 
Hogan Mogan, was coughing on the throne 
and our rightful King James II. ate an 
exile’s bread at St. Germain en Laye. Bya 
girdle of spikes next his skin, by copious 
flagellations, King James arranged for his 
welfare in the hereafter, and the while he 
sought the good things of this world by 
brewing amany plots for the murder of 
the usurper. Wherefore from the Duchy 
to the Cheviots the sheriffs were sniffing 
after treason, and all their shires were 
nervous. So merry was England when 
Guy Chartier the ninth was lord of 
Pentire. 

Behold my lord Pentire, himself blue, 
framed in gold. He lay in the dying 
bracken, and turned eyes and mind now 
to a book, now to the glowing sea. Both 
studies were agreeable to my lord. ‘They 
appealed to sense and mind _ without 
harassing demand for enthusiasm, For 
his poet was Horace and his sea was 
calm. Only in the purple distance a 
foam line grasped at the bluff cliffs of 
Tintagel. Horace became lachrymose, 
and my lord Pentire shut him up and 
turned on his side and graciously praised 
nature. 

Below him lay the clear emerald waves 
of Pinehaven, and far out beyond the 
rough grey nose of Lobber Point the 
sea glowed wine-dark for mile on mile, 
bounded at last by purple rock. A new 
celour flashed into the picture. Level 
with my lord’s eyes rose red-gold hair 
glittering from the kiss of the sea. Below 
the wavering curls was a brow milk-white, 
cheeks daintily flushed. Palest green was 
the dress that clung about her as she 
came up the hill with the quick lithe step 
of a maid; and suddenly she broke out 
laughing, pointed the finger at my lord 
Pentire, and— 
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“Guy! Sluggard!” she cried. 

“A word, Betty, of sound obscene.” 

‘** Pooh !” said Mistress Betty Trevanger, 
and sat down in front of him. “ I”—says 
she with emphasis-—“ have bathed.” 

“Tis why the sea looks so beautiful.” 

“Pooh!” said Betty Trevanger. With 
scornful fingers she felt the two towels 
whereon lay my lord Pentire. They 
were dry. ‘‘ You are a sluggard indeed !” 

My lord Pentire lay on his back. “TI 
have been young,” said he, who was 
twenty-six, “and now am old. Yet have 
I not scen a woman just nor her daughter 
grateful.” 

Betty showed no sign of wrath: or scorn: 
or even of interest. She began to hum 
a song irrelevant : 





My Skill goes beyond 
The Depth of a Pond 
Or Rivers in the sorest Rain, 
Whereby I can tell 
All things will be well 
When the King enjoys his own again. 


And she did not ask for an explanation. 
So my lord was constrained to expound 
of his own accord—a necessity always 
ignominious. But he carried it gracefully : 
waving a hand at the sunset, thus : 

“Ere that sun was red came one 
exultant down the combe, even to the 
marge of the grey beach. O Betty, in 
the emerald water he saw, thrice happy, 
a vision foam-white, Aphroditean C 

“Guy !” cries Betty, rose-red. 

“ Siccts oculis monstra natantia—dry- 
eyed he saw the swimming monster,”— 
so my lord, after Horace. ‘“ But how 
could he profane the honoured waves? 
Nay, faith, a courteous knight, unwilling 
he fled and clomb steamily the combe, 
here to meditate on beauty. Yet sluggard, 
quotha !” 

Betty’s blushes ebbed while my lord 
feasted his eyes. Betty tossed back her 
curls, ‘*But you are lazy, you know,” 
she insisted. 

“T thank God,” says my lord humbly. 
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Betty uplifted her nose. “ A Chartier 
of Roscarrock,” she remarked to the 
heavens. 

“Who loves his ease,” my lord 
explained. 

She turned a little and laid her white 
hand on his: ‘‘Guy, do you love naught 
else ?” she asked gently. My lord Pentire 
patted the pretty fingers, held them up to 
see the light make them pink. Her dark 
eyes shone. 

“Why, no, Betty,” my lord concluded. 
She turned quickly away, looked westward 
to the red dying sun that stained her face. 
“That were unbecoming a philosopher. 
Become, Betty, a philosopher. Love 
thyself—faith, all others are unworthy— 
and thy neighbour in a merely Christian 
spirit. So——” 

“‘T wonder sometimes if you are a man 
at all!” cried Betty fiercely. 

“To myself I seem sometimes divine,” 
my lord admitted. 

“And to others—la! to others—God 
save us.” 

My lord shook back his ambrosial 
black curls and stretched himself. ‘I 
argue,” he observed, “that I seem to you 
wanting. In what, my Queen Rhada- 
mantha ?” 

Betty sprang up, a tall maid and lovely 
in her wrath, “Was it one of your 
name, then, my lord, that rode with Sir 
Bevil Grenville ?” she cried. 

My lord sat up. ‘‘ My grandsire died 
on Launceston Hill,” said he. 

“For his King, my lord!” and her 
eyes flashed. 

My lord was caught by the flame, 
sprang up too and took her hand. “ Faith, 
yes, Betty,” he whispered. 

A moment she looked away over the 
sea, her bosom surged and fell. ‘Then 
in the golden light silent she turned 
to him, and laid her free hand too in 
his. The full lips parted and her eyes 
smiled at him. ‘‘A health unto his 
Majesty,’ my lord,” she cried, confident 
now. 

“Ah!” says my lord—a little sigh 
of understanding. “His Remarkable 
Majesty, James.” 

Betty sprang back, and the smile was 
dead and her cheeks grew white with 
anger. Still he held her struggling hands 
and laughed. “Will I walk into your 
treasonable parlour? Nay, King in pos- 
session is the King for me. Little William 
of Orange has all my loyalty—while he 
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can hang me. My grandsire, my respect- 
able grandsire, he was fool enough for 
three generations.” 

“* My lord!” She wrenched herself free 
and stamped her foot. 

And my lord, still laughing, pointed 
westward. ‘My dear Betty! Behold 
then the wisdom of the sun, The sun 
sets—Orange! As usual.” 

She gave a little mocking laugh. “Oh, 
my lord is careful of himself!” 

“Faith, of nothing more. And you 
will not be ruled by the sun? Well, I 
grieve. Orange is a pleasing colour. 
Does not Betty bear it in her hair? 
Betty, trust your admirable hair! You'll 
not? I will, then. Faith, my head yearns 
for my shoulders.” 

“Oh, I see that you are a true 
Oranger, my lord.” 

“So 

You wish me neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet a rope to hang myself— 
eh ?” 

“The truth for once, my __ lord 
Pentire,” says Betty fiercely, and flung 
away. 

“* With a fa la la lal la la la!’” my 
lord chanted in conclusion, and lowered 
himself to the bracken ; then lay looking 
after her, with his chin in his hands, 
smiling. ‘*A divine walk. Doubtless 
divine legs. Sut for her mind—oh, 
lud !” said my lord Pentire. 


CHAPTER II, 
OF A MAN WITH NO EARS, 


AGAINST the off-shore wind of evening a 
brig was beating into the bay. It made a 
brown speck on the water, and my lord 
Pentire reviled it for spoiling the harmony 
of colour. From the obnoxious brig he 
turned to survey the sunset—which was 
very gracious. It offered him a sky of 
orange and lilac and apple-green, glowing 
beyond the gaunt headland and the foam- 
circled island crags. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘I complain of the 
sunset,” says my lord. “It gives me 
colour, but not form. Now Betty—Betty 
hath both. So, doubtless, have I. But I 
yearn to believe there is beauty beyond 
my skin. And sure, the beauty of Betty 
is longer of life than the sunset. I think 
even Betty's autumn may be comely. 
I’gad, I will write a poem upon Betty’s 
autumn—and recite it unto her, It should 
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chasten.” He smiled upon the world, and 
began to compose verses. 

To record them were in many ways 
unkind. 

Colour faded from the western sky. 
Land and sea grew dark and grey. A 
bat, swooping low, whirred past my lord’s 
face, and he shivered; then, for the 
slugs were coming out, bethought him 
that it was time to depart. 

Over the short pasture he went inland, 
chanting an Oxford catch : 


At last he resolved, though nothing would do, 
That nothing should put him by, sir ! 

But nothing to purpose of Nothing he’ld write, 
And nobody should be the wiser. 


‘Tis nothing to you if he would do so, 
And if nothing is in ‘t you find, 
Then thank him for Nothing! And that will 
be moe 
Than ever he designed. 


‘“‘Now, I doubt my dear Betty would 
not think that humorous,” said he, and 
therewith came upon a fern-clad wall. 
Below it, narrow, deep-worn, is the path 
that wriggles down the combe to the sea. 
Over the wall my lord flung a leg, and 
was hailed at once. 

‘Hallo, fellow!” So shouted a man 
labouring up the hill. 

My lord sat down on the wall and 
communed with himself. ‘The question 
is,” says he, “am La fellow? ’Tis a base 
name. I think I am not a fellow.” And 
he put the other leg over the wall. 

“Here, fellow!” cried the man, 
hurrying on. 

My lord peered at him through the 
gathering gloom : saw something tall and 
gaunt shrouded in a cloak,-a hat cocked 
truculently. The hat displeased him. 
“Faith, I am no fellow of thine,” says he, 
and dropped down. to the road; then 
paused. “ But to be called fellow by any 
fellow is, rightly understood, praise.” So 
he waited. 

“Am I going to Trelights, fellow?” 
cries his man. 

My lord made him a bow. “Sir, you 
know best.” 

“Sure and I do not, or I would not 
be asking you, fool. Will I come to 
‘Trelights, fellow ?” 

“Sir, God knoweth.” 

“Odso, knave; is this the road to 
Trelights ?” 

“It is, sir, a road by which one may go 
to ‘Trelights,” 
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With an “‘ Od rot ye!” the man brushed 
by him. 

“ But not, gentle sir, that way of it.” 

The man turned on his heel and gave 
out an oath. 

** At least,” says my lord blandly, “ you 
would first circle this interesting world.” 

The man spluttered. 

“Nay, sir; I would not stay you from 
walking to the Antipodes. 1 think you 
would delight them.” 

My lord sat down upon the farther 
wall, and the man _ spoke profanities. 
Breath and vocabulary failing, there came 
at last a pause, 

“Ts there aught else you would like to 
say ?” says my lord, smiling upon him. 

And the man, breathless: ‘‘ Bah, fool ; 
bah !” 

“So, coming in like a lion, you go out 
like a lamb. Behold—a small path to 
the right. Thereby you may come to 
Trelights. You leave me a_ savoury 
memory. I wish you a goodly welcome. 
Farewell, most noble.” 

Off went the man ina hurry, while my 
lord regarded him with benevolence ; 
when, behold, thundering out of the 
gloom came horsemen a pair and cried: 
“Stand! i’ the King’s name, stand!” and 
knocked him down. 

** Faith, there is logic!” says my lord. 
“But indeed the man is by himself a 
romance. And what is the plot of him?” 

To find out, my lord approached him 
as he lay on the ground, a loathsome sight, 
kicking, biting, spitting. Not without 
reason: for while one giant knelt upon his 
chest the other prodded him and delved 
in his clothes, searching. 

“What? Reuben Hawken? Jan 
Philp ?” cried my lord Pentire, knowing 
the giants for two of the Sheriff's posse. 

“Iss, my lord,” Reuben admitted, 
thrusting a bunch of papers just un- 
earthed into his mouth, so that he 
might have a hand free to pull his fore- 
lock. ‘ Order of the Sheriff, my lord.” 

“Tam humbly grateful. “Tis a passion- 
ful romance.” My lord put his head on 
one side to regard the victim, whom 
Reuben and Jan did methodically 
pummel, 

At last, having searched the gentleman 
from end to end, “’A hath no more, Jan 
Philp,” says Reuben ; “except mun hath 
it under mun’s skin,” 

“Nay, faith, flay him and be sure,” my 
lord advised, 
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“Please you, my lord?” says Reuben, 
anxious to oblige. 

My lord with a wave of his hand 
resigned all decision. 

Reuben arose, and “ Let mun up, Jan 
Philp,” says he. 

Jan Philp rose heavily and hoisted the 
breathless wretch to his feet. The trucu- 
lent hat and periwig lay on the ground ; so 
my lord beheld a face of mottled purple, 
a bullet head wherefrom the hangman 
had had the ears. That same head was 
wriggled to and fro; the neck, wrung in 
Jan Philp’s gripe, was shifted uneasily. 

“Tell me now,” its owner begged, “ is 
my head on?” 

“Sir,” says my lord, with a polite bow, 
“at present.” 

**Odso, then I’Jl snuff.” 

His free hand was going to his empty 
pocket when “ Here ’a be,” Reuben re- 
minded him, and held out a big snuff- 
box. 

The gentleman took it grinning. But, 
‘Pray honour me,” says my lord, holding 
out his own box. Jan Philp loosened 
his grip of the right arm, that it might be 
received. 

And then the gentleman dashed his 
own big box in Jan’s eyes, flung the snuff 
of my lord’s in Reuben’s, and while they 
spluttered broke loose from one, broke 
past the other, sprang on one horse, 
snatched the reins of both and galloped 
off, belly to earth, madly down the combe. 

So passed the man with no ears, pur- 
sued by the sound of sneezes. ‘The 
two lusty Cornishmen bowed themselves, 
and gasped and wiped their streaming 
eyes. My lord leant against the wall, 
laughing decorously. 

“He has all the honours, Reuben,” 
my lord remarked. 

“Oons, but we ha-ha-have mun’s 
papers, my lord.” 

Another person came into the romance. 
On to the fragrant battlefield spurred the 
short rider of a short cob: Master 
Phinehas Pascoe, Sheriff of the Duchy. 

“What is all this, ye zanies?” cried 
Master Pascoe. 

“Master Sheriff,” says my lord Pentire, 
“but a pinch of snuff.” 

“My lord Pentire!” cried the Sheriff, 
wheeling round, ‘‘ And what do you do 
here ?” 

“T humbly admire,” says my lord. 
“Chiefly you.” 

The Sheriff exalted his head. He en- 


deavoured to look terrific, and in ominous 
voice he said: “I trust you do no worse, 
my lord.” 

“Oh, be 
blandly. 

The Sheriff growled ; then turned to 
his pair: ‘* Now, fools ?” he inquired. 

Reuben pulled his forelock. “Mun 
hath come over we, Master Pascoe. But 
we have mun’s papers, and here they be.” 
He handed them up to the Sheriff. 

Master Sheriff broke the seal and began 
to read in the dim twilight. Then: “Ha!” 
says he dramatically, and smote his hand 
on his slim thigh, and “ Ha, ha!” again. 

“ Are you,” says my lord politely, “the 
hero or the villain?” ‘The Sheriff glowered 
at him. “Ah, I perceive. The villain,” 
says my lord with satisfaction. 

“ My lord Pentire, this is no time for 
jests, nor am I fit subject,” cried the 
Sheriff. 

“Your modesty, sir, Geceives you.” 

“T give you warning, my lord—there is 
treason abroad, and I am here to seek it. 
I advise you be careful.” 

My lord Pentire swept a bow to the 
earth. “I am vastly, infinitely, your 
debtor. And of whom will I be chiefly 
careful ? ” 

“Of yourself, my lord. Come, fools,” 
says the Sheriff, and spurred off with the 
two trotting at his heels. 

My lord looked after him in the twilight. 
“‘T cannot love that person,” says he. 


confident,” says my lord 


CHAPTER III. 
OF AN EPISTLE ROYAL, 


MASTER SHERIFF and his tail of two 
vanished into the lane on the right. My 
lord Pentire observing, tapped with his 
fingers upon the wall, and permitted his 
Olympian brow to wrinkle. For that lane 
leads to Trelights, and in Trelights dwelt 
Betty Trevanger and Sir William her 
father. My lord ceased to tap. “ Cer- 
tainly they will not want me,” he remarked. 
My lord vaulted the wall. ‘“ That is why 
I will go,” said he—and struck across the 
meadow with his long moorland stride. 
Soon there was much trampling in the 
lane on his left. “ Gad ! a troop cometh,” 
my lord muttered. Master Sheriff had 
received reinforcements. | When my lord 
came down to the hollow where the 
windows of ‘Trelights shohe golden 
through the trees, the whole of the posse 
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was gathered. My lord came through 
them delicately, saluted by scrapes and 
tugged forelocks, to the doorway. 

Within the grey stone hall behold a tall 
lusty gentleman standing with a tall maid, 
and a little man snorting at them. My 
lord Pentire, bowing before Betty’s pale 
face, Betty’s haughty eyes, remarked to 
himself that the girl was designed for 
a queen. But the Sheriff had become, 
though purple, articulate: ‘‘ You, sir,” he 
snarled at Sir William Trevanger, “I have 
had you watched for many a month. It 
is long you have been in suspicion of 
treasonable commerce with France by 
smuggling craft that run into Port Isaac. 
This night, sir, I was warned of one’s 
coming.” He puffed out his chest. “ And, 
sir, one came: and landed a fellow who 
fell into my hands.” 

“T interpolate that he also fell out of 
them,” my lord remarked from the back- 
ground. 

The Sheriff flung round with an ejacula 
tion, and Sir William laughed. 

The Sheriff turned again: ‘Oh, I mark 
your glee, I mark your glee ; but I will 
change your smile,” cried the Sheriff 
in majestic rhythm. ‘ Now, Sir William 
Trevanger, now, sir—on that villain were 
found papers that prove you art and part 
of a hellish plot to murder our gracious 
King William.” 

My lord Pentire arrested himself in 
the middle of a yawn, and stared. But 
Betty’s eyes were flashing, Betty was 
white with wrath. And her father’s ruddy 
face had paled; he drew in his breath 
and shivered. Then, growing red again, 
“You lie, by God, you lie ! ” he roared. 

“That,” my lord murmured, “is in- 
trinsically probable.” 

“* Lie, sir ?” cried the Sheriff. ‘“ Ha, ha! 
Then what means this—this that was 
found on your scoundrel messenger ? ” 
He began to read dramatically—this : 

Since by many evidences it is plain that 
nought may prosper in the King’s service 
while | Prince William lives, these are to 
acquaint you of his Majesty’s pleasure that 
all loyal subjects should behold no hindrance 
and count their duty to lie in doing in 
good season and discreetly what may ad- 
vantage the well-being of his realm of 
England, so as above all he that hindereth 
may be removed. PERTH. 


Betty gazed wide-eyed at her father, 
and Sir William ‘Trevanger’s face grew 
white ; his breath came hard as he listened 
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to the clumsy phrases. They savoured too 
truly of King James’s trusty secretary ; and 
for their purport—‘* What means this but 
murder ?” cried the Sheriff, triumphant. 

And Betty’s blood came and faded, and 
her bosom was a-tremble, and Sir William 
could but mutter feebly: “Tis forged, 
tis not in Perth’s hand, ’tis forged.” Only 
my lord Pentire was quite composed. He 
regarded the scene with narrowing eyes— 
a philosopher studying emotions. 

“Aha, you know Perth’s hand, then, 
sir ?” says the Sheriff, with a look of vast 
cunning. 

“Let me see it,” Sir William muttered. 

“Oh, with good will,” says the Sheriff, 
and held it out. Sir William looked a 
moment, then stumbled back to his chair 
and sat heavily down and stared at the 
ground. ‘Ha, ha, you do know it!” says 
Master Sheriff with glee. But Betty stood 
quivering, with her hand clasping at her 
heart. For behold her idol, her curious 
king, was proven very base metal, and 
her father brought near the halter. 

Sir William looked up, and his face was 
grey. “ Before God, I had never thought 
on this,” he said in a low voice. “I have 
been King James’s man—but not for this. 
If he asks murder of me, I am done.” 

‘“ Begad, I think you are,” the Sheriff 
chuckled amiably. ‘‘Come, sir, it grows 
late, and Bodmin gaol yearns for you.” 

Sir William rose. “I am at your plea- 
sure, Sheriff,” he said gravely. 

“ Ay, we sing softlier now,” says the 
Sheriff, with a grin. “Come away, my 
man,” and he took Sir William by the 
sleeve. 

Then my lord Pentire sat down and 
stretched his long legs across their path. 
“ T want,” he remarked, “ iy letter.” 

And the Sheriff and Sir William and 
Betty all gaped upon my lord Pentire. 

‘““Your amazing acuteness, Master 
Sheriff,” says my lord blandly, ‘ has 
delivered it to the wrong address.” 

“Ods blood!” gasped the Sheriff. 
*Ts’t yours, then, my lord ?” 

‘** Yours, Pentire ?” cried Sir William. 

“| endeavour,” says my lord with a 
yawn, “ to say so.” 

“You confess to it ?” the Sheriff roared. 

“Dear sir, I have been confessing for 
five minutes.” 

“Then, begad, you are my man, my 
lord !” cries the intelligent Sheriff, and 
puts a hand on his big shoulder. 

My lord Pentire rose up and looked 
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in his eyes: “Faith, I will be,” he said 
slowly. ‘*Come on !’ 

“Lud, ll not stay you from gaol,” 
the Sheriff chuckled, and they began to 
walk down the hall. 

But “Guy!” cried Betty wildly. My 
lord turned and waited for the rest. 
““You—you must not . says Betty, 
with quivering throat. 

My lord bowed. ‘“ Pray, ma’am, permit 
me,” says he gravely. And Betty gave 
a little gasp and said no more. Only 
she watched him with shining eyes. 

Master Sheriff was staring round-eyed 
when Sir William strode forward. ‘“ Sure, 
Pentire, you never knew of this?” he 
cried. ‘‘You never knew they meant 
murder ?” 

My lord’s lip curled. “I am honoured 
by the question,” said he. 

But honest Sir William, struggling in 
the realms of enigma, frowned at him and 
muttered, “ Il’ gad, but I never knew you 
was a Jacobite. . And I thought you 
was a gentleman.” 

My lord laughed gently. ‘“‘One may 
not be both, you opine?” he inquired ; 
and good Sir William shook a mournful 
head. “Alack and alas! I believe you 
are right,” says my lord. ‘ But behold 
me now essay,” and passed on to the door 
without a glance for Betty. 

So off to gaol went the gentleman 
Jacobite, and left Betty’s eyes shining. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF A SHERIFF SUSPENDED. 


In the courtyard, in the dark, the little 
Sheriff halted and looked up at my lord 
Pentire. “I'll require your word not to 
escape, my lord,” says he with dignity, 
while his posse stared in amazement at 
this large and unexpected prisoner. 

“ Faith, I'll follow you as his tail a little 
dog,” says my lord. 

‘Enough jests,” the Sheriff snapped. 
“Your word to keep by my side, or I tie 
you on a-horse.” 

“The charms of your person hold me 
captive,” says my lord ; “and yet I cannot 
love you. Is not that strange ?” 

The Sheriff snorted. 

“Sweet sir, be gentle with your nose. 
"Tis nonpareil. And I will ride with you 
for ever.” 

“ A horse for the fool here ! ” 
Sheriff. 


cried the 


“Master Sheriff demands his steed, 
gentlemen,” my lord explained; and the 
posse giggled and the Sheriff grew profane. 

‘They brought my lord a lean cob. 
“That? Is that to carry me?” my lord 
inquired with emotion. ‘ Poor beast!” 
and gently he put his sixteen stone on its 
back. 

It was a night of cloud. ‘The sea lay 
black below them, and mist loomed grey 
in the combes. Slow the cavalcade toiled 
up the hill, and the hoofs rasped on the 
rock. ‘The posse made the van, Master 
Sheriff and my lord abreast the rear. 
Over the shoulder of the hills they came, 
and a colder air struck them, All below 
was drowned in a grey sea of mist. Down 
the steep slope they plunged into it, and 
for miles the tramp was deadened. 
Horses and men were wet when at last, 
toiling up the farther side, they came out 
upon the moor to a clearer air, The 
hoofs beat dully on the tufted grass. Out 
of the gloom crags rose upon them, 
gaunt, black, in wild distorted forms, 
white patches of mist lay in the hollows, 
and a brook talked weirdly in the tongue 
of the pixies and the demons. 

The posse were riding huddled to- 
gether, and so to encourage them my lord 
Pentire began a dolorous chant :— 


When the wind whustles cold on the moor of a 
night 
All along, down along, out along lee ; 
Tom Pearse’s old mare doth appear — gashly 
white . 


his voice went up in a scream, and he 
stopped dramatically. The little Sheriff 
looked anxiously round, and the posse 
checked their horses nervously, and 
mutters came: “’Tisnaught!” “It be!” 
** Mun hath the eye!” My lord lifted up 
his voice again, and the posse went on in 
a hurry : 


And all the night long be heard skirling and 
groans, 
All along, down along, out along lee ; 
Irom Tom Pearse’s old mare in her rattling 
bones... 


“Oh, come on, curse you!” growled 
the Sheriff, plucking at his bridle, for 
the nervous posse were leaving them far 
behind. 

My lord let him pluck. ‘Sweet sir,” 
says he, “you ask the poor beast the 
impossible. Hark how he roars. More- 
over, our friends in front are going straight 
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for ‘Tredethy bog, and though I vowed to 
follow you, bogs were not in the bond.” 
The little Sheriff reined up. “ ‘Tredethy 
bog?” he gasped, for it was a bog of 
reputation ; and he howled to the posse. 
And at his howl my lord Pentire let out of 
himself a fearsome yell—a yell of anguish, 
of torment, not apt to encourage any posse 
in a misty night on Bodmin moor. Again 


the Sheriff howled, again my lord yelled, 


and the posse were heard to recede 
swiftly. 

They related in Bodmin that my lord 
Pentire and the Sheriff had been seen in 
the grip of Jan ‘Tregeagle, the demon. 

“Zanies!” growled the Sheriff, and 
turned nervously to my lord Pentire. 
“Well, my lord, well, which is our way, 
then?” 

“Sweet sir, let us halt and pray for the 
posse,” says my lord. 

“Curse the posse !” roared the Sheriff. 
“Well, if Tredethy bog is straight in 
front we go to the right.” 

“ Let us ever seek the right !” cried my 
lord with enthusiasm ; and sought it. 

Then suddenly came the thud of 
another troop, a thud from behind them. 
“God save us! what is that?” cried the 
Sheriff, starting up in his stirrups. 

My lord peered back through the dark- 
ness, saw nothing but mist and giant crag. 
‘Jan ‘Tregeagle a-hunting, perhaps,” says 
my Jord, and emitted a view halloa. 

“ F-for God's sake, my lord, be silent !” 
stammered th: Sheriff; for the shout was 
answered, ‘“ You know not—you may be 
talking to the devil.” 

“Master Sheriff,” says my lord with 
emotion, “are you the devil ?” 

“Pray, my lord, do not talk so,” gasped 
the Sheriff. Again came a shout from 
behind. ‘Oh, ’tis the devil indeed.” 

“Now, who the devil is the devil ?” my 
lord inquired, turning again to stare. 

And then the Sheriff reined up with a 
jerk and a yell, for the ground ended. 
Far down below lay silver white a sea of 
mist. ‘“‘In God’s name, my lord,” cried 
the Sheriff, ‘““do you know where we 
are ?” 

“Precisely,” says my lord. And fell 
upon him. 

So it happened that the little Sheriff 
found himself suspended over the cliff. 
My lord Pentire, lying on his chest on the 
grass, held him fast by the collar, and the 
Sheriff vainly scraped fingers and feet on 
naked wet granite, 
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Pull me up, my dear lord, pull me 
up!” the Sheriff screamed. 

“ First,” says my lord blandly, ‘let me 
describe to you the landscape.” The 
Sheriff gurgled and wriggled. My lord 
lengthened his neck and peered down 
over the edge at a small, quivering, piteous 
face. ‘“‘ Certainly,” says my lord, “ your 
nose is unique. But I am irrelevant. 
Sweet sir, this admirable acclivity is 
Pencarrow Cliff. Mark the bare grey 
granite wet from the kiss of the night! 
Hear the prattle of the dark cascade! A 
spot romantical. I envy your point of 
view. Pray look down.” 

“Pull me up,” the Sheriff yelled, 
wriggling like a hooked fish. 

Again my lord lengthened his neck, to 
observe Master Sheriff kicking in the dark 
void. ‘‘ Thus suspended, dear sir, you 
give life to the scene. Far and far below 
you that silver sea of mist whelms great 
boulders of granite. Large boulders, 
sweet sir—hard boulders. Do you now 
feel that you know the landscape well ?” 
My lord swinging his heels aloft looked 
down with a pleasant smile at the white 
face. 

“Oh, my lord, is this a time to jest ?” 
moaned the Sheriff. 

“Jest?” My lord Pentire changed his 
tone and his smile. ‘‘ By heaven, I was 
never more solemn! Nor you, I doubt. 
Now, sir—in your smali bosom there 1s a 
letter that was never meant for you. But, 
since you have come by it at such pains, 
it shall be yours for ever. Eat it!” 

“Oh; my dear lord!” gasped the 
Sheriff. 

“Do you know,” says my lord genially, 
“you are heavier than I thought. | 
doubt I shall not hold you long.” 

“Pull me up!” screamed the Sheriff. 

‘*T give you ten seconds to acquire an 
appetite,” says my lord. ‘Then but 
pray, are you sure that you know the 
landscape? It is a long fall, and they are 
large, hard boulders. I think you will 
make a mess on those boulders.” 

“Oh, my dear lord, only pull me up, 
and you shall go free ; only-———” 

** Eat!” says my lord in a voice of 
thunder. 

The little Sheriff tore at his coat, 
plucked out the letter and stuffed it 
spluttering into his mouth, and chewed in 
a frenzy. 

“Your manners,” says my lord critically, 
*‘are merely disgusting. Have you done ? 
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Pray contemplate the landscape once 
again. ‘Tis your last chance.” The 
Sheriff screamed in an agony of fear—and 
behold, a shout from the night answered 
him. But my lord set his free hand on 
a boulder, and pushing on that rose to his 
knees and dragged the little man over the 
cliff edge, and snatching at him gathered 
him up and sat him down. Then my 
lord rose up, but the little Sheriff mopped 
the fear-sweat from his face and panted 
like a hunted beast. 

Nearer and nearer through the gloom 
came the thud of horses. “Who the 
devil are you ?” cried my Lord Pentire. 

“Be that you, my lord?” cried the 
voice of one of his own servants. 

“Iss: be I, Jan Hawken,” says my 
lord in their own tongue. ‘‘ And what be 
you a-doing here away ?” 

Jan Hawken loomed large out of the 
greyness, reined up and saluted. Behind 
him halted his fellows, a stalwart troop. 
Jan Hawken growled at the sight of the 
Sheriff. ‘‘Shall us heave mun over cliff, 
my lord?” he inquired with interest. 

“T ha’ just pulled mun up, Jan Hawken,” 
says my lord. 

“Ax pardon, my lord. Us 
know what you was a-doing.” 

“Us have took supper, Jan Hawken. 
Only Master Sheriff here did eat all the 
victuals.” 

Jan Hawken 
surged forward. 

And Master Sheriff, hopping nervously 
’twixt them and the cliff edge, squeaked 
shrill: ‘‘And this is how you keep a 
promise, my lord!” 

My lord wheeled round. 
you are unjust. I promised to ride with 
you for ever. I rode till you fell off. 
Now mount, and we will ride once more.” 

“By God, my lord, you shall ride to 
Bodmin gaol!” 

“Twill be pure joy,” says my lord. 
“There will we teil the pleasant story 
how Master Sheriff ate his evidence, good 
greedy soul. Sweet sir, you will be a 
delight to all the Duchy.” My lord took 
him by the arm. “Come, let us gallop 
to the telling.” 

The Sheriff suffered himself to be drawn 
to his horse. My lord Pentire lifted him 
like a child and set him in the saddle. 
But the little Sheriff did not find the 
stirrups, and sat with his legs dangling. 
“My lord, a word with you,” says he in 
a whisper. My lord approached his ear. 


did 


not 


growled; his fellows 
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“* My lord, can we not end this matter ?” 
says the Sheriff. ‘“‘ I—I have no desire to 
bear hard upon you.” 

“Dear sir, never fear for me. “Twill 
be my heart’s delight to tell of your zeal— 
and your meal!” 

The Sheriff coughed. “ My lord, I—I 
-—I think I may have been hasty. I am 
willing to take your word that you knew 
nought of that letter.” 

“In fact,” says my lord, “who does 
know aught of that letter? Nay, faith, 
who need know aught of that letter? Save 
your digestion.” 

‘My lord,” says the Sheriff with enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ you speak my own mind. Good 
my lord, I could never believe you a 
traitor. Pray give me your honour you 
will not be.” 

“Your logic captivates me !” cried my 
lord. ‘ Master Sheriff, my honour is 
pledged,” and he held out his hand. 

The Sheriff grasped it: ‘ And-—and 
you will tell nought of—of—— ?” 

“Your supper. No word,” says my 
lord, and turned: “Peter Roose, Dick 
Hosken,” he cried, “‘ bring Master Sheriff 
comfortably to Bodmin town.” 

The little Sheriff bowed and rode off 
with two large guides, while my lord 
Pentire turned, and says he, ‘‘ Us’ll cheer 
for the Sheriffs innards, boys.” And it 
was SO. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF A MAID ON A MOOR. 


THEN, as the Sheriff faded into the grey- 
néss, said Jan Hawken: “Ax pardon, 
my lord—Mistress ‘Trevanger be here.” 

My lord allowed his jaw to fall; my 
lord stared with round eyes. ‘Then 
* Ahem!” says he dubiously, remember- 
ing his last remark. 

“Mistress did come to Roscarrock and 
rouse we up,” Jan generously explained. 

My lord stared at Jan as at a wonder 
of nature. ‘Then “Give me a horse, and 
go back to bed,” says he. So they went 
off thudding, and alone in the gloom on 
the moor were left my lord and Betty. 

“ Betty,” says my lord Pentire severely, 
** Betty, you are superfluous.” 

“Oh, Guy, are you truly safe?” says 
Betty. ’ 

“My dear Betty, I never meant to be 
anything else.” 

“ But that letter ?” cried Betty. 








“ *There is no ore else would have forgiven.’ 
“*1 believe,’ says my lord, ‘1 am unique.’” 
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“ Reguiescat in pace,’ says my lord 
devoutly. “I wonder, by the way, if it 
will.” 

“ But where is it?” says poor Betty. 

“Betty, you become improper,” says 
my lord sternly. ‘Conceive that there 
was no letter, that there is no letter— 
and ask no more, for decency.” 

Betty glanced at him. The sky was 
changing to a lighter grey, and my lord’s 
square face was faintly revealed. ‘They 
were riding close, and her saddle brushed 
his knee. “ Guy,” says Betty softly, “ why 
did you save us?” 

My lord glanced at her. He saw the 
noble form dark-outlined—he saw her 
grey eyes shining. “ Betty,” says my lord, 
“vou exaggerate deplorably. Do I talk— 
do I look like a saviour?” 

“T think you have been very noble,” 
says Betty. 

“Now I think I have 
humorous,” says my lord. 

‘And I said shameful things to you on 
the cliff.” 

‘* Betty, your conscience is impertinent.” 

“There is no one else would have 
forgiven.” 

“T believe,” says my lord modestly, 
‘T am unique.” 

“You have made me ashamed.” 

My lord addressed the universe. “O 
earth, O sky and ye swift-winged winds ! 
Behold a woeful sight—Betty ashamed !” 


been very 
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Betty answered nothing, and the horses 
paced on to a silence. ‘Then suddenly, 
“Oh, why will you always mock me?” 
cried Betty. My lord started at the tone, 
and drew himself up and stared at her. 
Her bosom was storm-tossed. “ If—if 
you mean it, oh, ’tis no matter at all; 
but if—but—you—Guy, tell me!” 

Ere the words were spoken my lord 
had his arm about her—my lord was 
leaning out of the saddle to hold her 
quivering close on his breast. ‘“ Dear 
heart,” says he in her ear, “I am a fool 
with my tongue, and I doubt I'll hurt 
you again; but there’s nought I love in 
the world but you.” 

Betty leant back on ‘his heart and 
sighed and smiled. ‘The pale dawn 
stealing over Rough Tor saw their kiss. 

Betty shot a laughing sidelong glance 
at my lord Pentire, and began to sing 
in the sunlight : 

** My skill goes beyond 
The depth of a Pond, 
Or Rivers in the sorest rain, 
Whereby I can tell 
All things will be well 
When the King enjoys his own——— 
“Ts it so, my lord King?” says she 
softly. 
‘All things, Queen Betty,” says my 
lord. ‘ Save haply the Sheriffs digestion.” 

But behold how King James bred faith- 

ful subjects for his enemy King William. 


SWEET PERSECUTION.* 


MONOLOGUE, 


BY PHQ:BE HART, 


’M running away—so pray don’t men- 
tion that you've seen me—I’m 
running away from my _ wife’s 

mother, which sounds better than my 
mother-in-law. Not but that I’ve known 
some charming mothers-in-law—stand up 
for their sons-in-law in everything, and 
for their daughters-in-law too sometimes, 
though that’s more rare—but really 
charming, beloved by their children-in-law. 
Oh! and my wife’s mother is all right, 
you know: a bright, clever, resourceful 
woman; only whenever she and I got 
together, we Well! it’s like this. 

You see, my wife’s mother is very self- 

assertive, argumentative, and contradictory. 


* All rights, including acting and dramatic rights, reserved, 


And soam I. But you don’t find it out 
about me for some time. I didn’t let her 
find it out till after I was married, and I 
must say she took the surprise very well ; 
she rose to it; and she and I have had 
some splendid fun, some fine tourna- 
ments. My wife was always there, though, 
to see that the tilting didn’t get dangerous 
—to see that we didn’t become tco self- 
assertive, argumentative, and contradictory. 

Well, one day my wife was out, and 
her mother drove round to ask if she’d 
care to do her visiting with her that 
afternoon, as she knew there was some- 
thing the matter with the motor and that 
one of our horses was ill. 
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SWEET 


I happened to be in, so we sat chatting 
about people and things, and, as usual, 
our conversation soon merged into a 
tournament. And how it began I couldn’t 
say,—about nothing, as it always did. If 
I remember rightly, the discussion was 
started on this occasion on account of 
our holding and expressing different 
opinions as to which was the best kind of 
mowing-machine. And how we got from 
mowing-machines to personalities I can’t 
think ; but when my wife came in she 
found us in the middle of the finest 
tournament we had ever had, and tilting 
bravely in the personality round, which 
round we had never reached before. 
And when she wanted to know what it 
was all about we both told her at once, 
and her mother would have I had said 
something which I hadn’t, so I said, “I 
beg your pasdon, I said nothing of the 
kind.” She said, ‘tI beg your pardon!” 
I said, ‘i beg yours,” she said, “1 beg 
yours,” I said, ‘I beg yours,” till at last 
my wife cried, ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, 
Edward, do let mother beg your pardon 
last !” 

So I had to. 

Then her mother said she couldn’t 
keep the horses waiting any longer, she 
must be going. So she pulled down her 
veil, and gave herself little pats here and 
there, as women do before going out, and 
she came up to me and said she was 
very sorry for what had occurred that 
afternoon, because it would never be the 
same with us again, never !—there was 
the rift in the lute. 

And I remarked casually, with a sort 
of laugh, that for my part I never could 
make out why people took the trouble to 
have a lute, because there always came 
the rift and then there was a smash-up. 

Well, do you know, she took that up 
and worked and worked at it till you 
would have thought I had said the most 
awful thing it was possible to say. 

She said it was tantamount to my 
owning that I had no faith in friendship, 
affection, or love ; that it was tantamount 
to owning that I had no reverence for 
religion or any of the holy or sacred ties 
of life; that it was as good as boasting 
that I was immoral ; that . There! | 
can’t tell you what she didn’t work it up 
to being tantamount to. 

Naturally, I couldn’t let that pass, so I 
said : “ Excuse me, madam, I really don’t 
know what right you have to make such 
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assertions about me. As a matter of fact, 
there’s nobody who-has a greater faith 
than I have in friendship, affection, and all 
that ; there’s nobody who has a greater 
reverence than I have for religion and all 
the sacred ties and all the holy ties— 
nobody: you may believe me or not.” 

‘Not !” she shrieked. 

Now, wasn’t that rude? I call it ab-so- 
lutely rude, and so I told her, and more 
besides ; then she told me more besides, 
and I told her more besides, and —my 
wife couldn’t stop us—we went on telling 
each other more besides till she told so 
much more that Well! I hope ’'m a 
gentleman, but she, se! . Well! when 
I say that she arrived at informing me 
that she only chose me for her darling 
chose me! as if I had had nothing to do 
with getting married !—chose me for her 
darling because she thought me tiinid, 
nervous, and a nincompoop, although | 
only answered with a few dignified words, 
as you can imagine, there wasn’t much of 
the lute left. 

In fact, we quarrelled with a downright 
quarrel. She departed. My wife wept, 
said she should go to bed, she was so 
upset; and I went to my club, and I 
slammed the door as I went. 

My wife came down to dinner that 
night in a long, loose, white, flowing 
gown—oh ! women are very cunning, you 
know, with their dress—and her hair was 
parted down the middle and taken back 
plainly, so that she looked like some 
martyr or saint; and she did nothing but 
sigh, and she said she couldn’t eat anything 
—I thought she made a very good dinner, 
but she said she couldn’t eat anything— 
and altogether things were so uncomfort- 
able that I thought I’d better run round 
after dinner and interview her mother, 
and make it up, though I didn’t relish 
doing it. 

But after dinner her mother walked in 
herself. She kissed my wife, then she 
came direct up to me and took my hand, 
and she said very simply, ‘‘ Edward, ever 
since I left to-day I have been thinking 
over what took place this afternoon, and 
I've come to tell you that from the 
beginning to the end I was in the 
wrong.” 

Now, when a woman—above all, that 
woman your wife’s mother—after hours 
of meditation says she’s in the wrong, 
you may depend there’s no mistake about 
it. And she was, she was! 3ut that 
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she should come and tell me that she 
was, transfixed me with astonishment. 

Never mind, I was very pleased I 
hadn't had to do the making-up. So 
I was most magnanimous: I shook her 
hand, and told her she wasn’t to -think 
about it any more, and that I regretted 
having said a great many things that | 
ought not to have said. 

And she said, ‘‘ No, Edward, no! from 
the beginning to the end you never said 
one word that you ought not to have said.” 
And she was serious too, | assure you, 
quite serious. 

Then my wife said, “The truth is, 
there’s a great deal too much arguing.” 

“There is, my love,” I said,—‘‘ there 
is; shan’t be any more; takes two to 
argue.” 

Then her mother raised her shoulders 
and looked at us both with an innocent, 
inquiring look, and she said, “ How can 
there be any more arguing ?” 

For the life of me I couldn’t think 
what she meant; but she soon let me 
know. 

From that moment, and it’s weeks ago, 
there has never been even the shadow 
of a tournament. Perfectly true, I pro- 
mised my wife there should be no more 
arguing, and I had resolved whenever 
there was too much to hold my tongue. 
There’s not too much now, because 
there’s none at all! How can you argue 
with a person who coincides with you in 
everything? And that’s what my wife’s 
mother has been doing with me all these 
weeks. Now, I never intended to co- 
incide with her—I only meant to hold 
my tongue ; but she coincides with me in 
everything. No matter what crops up, 
it’s ““What do you say, Edward?” and 
when I say what I say, she says that’s 
what she says. ‘*What do you think, 
Edward ?” and when I say what I think, 
she says that’s what she thinks. ‘“ What 
would you do, Edward?” and when I 
say what I'd do, she says that’s what 
she’d do. How can you argue with a 
person like that? And I miss the tourna- 
ments; I used to enjoy them, especially 
as I nearly always had the best of it; 
but I don’t get them any more, try as 
hard as I can; oh! and I do try hard 
sometimes. But it doesn’t make the 
slightest - difference ; 1 can say the most 
absurd, the most outrageous things, and 
there sits my wife’s mother, with her 
aggravating, bland smile, and all she 
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says is, “You're quite right, Edward, 
quite right.’ How can you get a tourna- 
ment out of a person like that ? 

At first I thought it was to keep peace, 
just to please my wife; but gradually it 
loomed on me that all this coinciding 
was only part of a big scheme, and what 
the scheme was aiming at I could not 
discover. For not only does my wife’s 
mother refuse to argue with me or centra- 
dict me, but she won't allow anybody 
else to. And she won't allow anybody to 
say anything against me; and she looks 
after me, takes care of me, and saves me 
trouble and bother. You think perhaps 
I ought to be very grateful ; but I’m not, 
—it’s very annoying ; I don’t like it. 

If by chance I say I’m not feeling 
very well, in pops the doctor because she 
told him I was afraid I was catching some- 
thing. As if I ever was afraid of catching 
anything! When my friend Farnborough 
died, and I said I hadn’t the courage 
to write to his dear old father, she rushed 
home and wrote her letter of condolence, 
and put my name in, and told them I 
hadn’t the courage to write myself! Well, 
how would you like it? And she won’t 
let me get overheated, and she won’t let 
me sit in a draught. And what do you 
think 2? When the horse I had entered 
for the Derby went lame, I happened to 
say before her that 1 was frightened to 
break the news to poor Jimmy Robson, 
who had a share, and I’m blest if she 
didn’t slip off immediately to Jimmy 
Robson and break the news to him 
herself, and told him I was frightened to! 
What do you think of it ? 

Besides, she’s too clever and resourceful 
for me; I don’t trust her. And what 
makes me so suspicious is the way she 
manceuvres some scene every now and 
then to make me look small before people. 
I couldn’t tell you half of them—I haven’t 
time. But I'll give you an example. 

She knows I’m always interested in 
machinery and anything like that, and 
lately she’s been making me presents of 
beautiful mechanical toys. They’re very 
beautiful and very expensive, but yet 
they’re only toys. And last week, at my 
wife’s at-home, she wound them up and 
set them all going, so that there was a 
whole crowd of little soldiers and sailors 
and Chinamen and frogs, and I don't 
know what, toddling about by themselves; 
then she turned round to everybody, and 
she said, “ Aren’t they pretty? ‘They all 
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belong to Edward. I’ve given them all 
to Edward. Edward’s so fond of toys!” 
And of course everybody began giggling 
and laughing, and no wonder, and I was 
very vexed. However, gone her 
step too far, for last night there was a 
scene which determined me to put a stop 
to the whole affair. And I'll tell you what 
it was. 

We had some people to dinner, and 
just as I took hold of the pepper-caster 
to pepper my savoury—I like everything 
very hot—a wretched wasp came and 
settled on my hand. I hate stinging, 
buzzing things, so I tried to shake it off— 
and I forgot all about the pepper, and it 
went all over the place, and everybody 
was coughing and sneezing; and above 
the tumult my wife’s mother calls from 
the other end of the table, “Oh! poor 
Edward! insects terrify him! Please 
pass him my fan . here’s my scent- 


she’s 


bottle don’t let him faint. Poot 
Edward! poor Edward!” Now, I’ve 
never fainted in my life! I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t have said to her if I 


could have got a word out ; but I couldn’t, 
I was choking with the pepper. So was 
nearly everybody else; and those who 
weren't were roaring and saying, ‘“ Poor 
Edward! Poor Edward!” 

So that was the end. And when they 
had all gone except herself, I told her I 
didn’t want her to take care of me or look 
after me any more, and I’d just like to 
know what it all meant. 

So my wife said, “* Why, Edward, you 
know very well that when you and mother 
quarrelled, she was in the wrong, and, as 


she says, this is her atonement. And I 
think you’re very ungenerous.” 

“No,” said her mother, “he’s not 
ungenerous.” 

You see! she wouldn’t even let me 
be ungenerous! It maddened me—I 
felt as if I could have flown at her! 
So I said, “Ill please give you to 
understand that I am ungenerous ; and 
more! I’m wicked... I’m sinful... so 
there !” 


“Wicked? sinful? you!” she said, “you, 
who have such faith in friendshi 

“T haven't,” I said: “I haven’t faith 
in anything, and I haven’t reverence for 
holy ties or any other ties—so now you 
know !” ; : 
“What!” she said, and she threw up her 
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arms with a gasp which she meant for 
despair, but which I knew was triumph, 
“Oh! to think that I was right after all !” 

Well, I pretended not to hear, and 
went on and “You may call it 
atonement, but I call it persecution, do 
you see!” 

“ Persecution ! when ? why ?” 

“T don’t know when it is, where it is, 
why it is, or how it is, but so it is.” 

“Then,” she said grandly, “if it is 
persecution, it’s as the poet says, ‘ sweet 
persecution.’ ” 


said, 





“What poet?” I asked quickly. And 
she didn’t say, because she couldn’t—and 
because she couldn’t, off she went. Of 


course, she composed it on the spot. 
Then I turned to my wife, and I said, 
‘“T’m very sorry, my dear: I won't forbid 


your mother the house, because it ‘ud 
be ridiculous and you'd be miserable, 
but I will not stand any more of this 


sweet persecution. I’m going abroad at 
once—we’re due at Homburg in a fort- 
night—I’m going abroad ; and while.I’m 
away your mother had better grow out 
of her atonement, else I’ll have nothing 
more to do with her; and when I come 
back she and I can set up a new lute. 
And we wél/ have tournaments, because 
it’s only natural that people of our dis- 
position should. I’m going abroad, and 
you must go with me, so put on your 
hat.” 

And while my wife’s putting on her 
hat—she saidNt ’ud take about a couple 
of days—I’m simply running away from 
my wife’s mother. It’s quite enough for 
me, thank you, that she goaded me into 
giving her right when she wasn’t; and 
I see very well now what the scheme is 
aiming at—she wants to make everybody 
think, myself included, that I really am 
timid, nervous, and a nincompoop. And 
I don’t, mind telling you, that with a little 
more of the sweet persecution she would 
have succeeded. You've no idea how 
debasing it is never to be wrong, say 
wrong, or do wrong. All my manliness 
is oozing out of me. I begin to feel like 
a kitten, like a stupid little baa-lamb; 


and so I (listening). 
Hulloa! what’s that? Hush! ... I 


thought so! Ihearherstep. Good-bye! 
: I say, don’t say you’ve seen me. 
Here she is! Goo’-bye! goo’-bye! 
[Exit running. 























THE ROMANCE 


BY HAROLD 


N one of the pretty suburbs of 
Hamburg may be found the world’s 
greatest animal emporium.  Virtu 

ally, it is something more than a depot 
for the sale and exchange of wild beasts ; 
it is, indeed, an institution---an object- 
lesson in zoology. Here you can not 
only purchase almost any animal you care 
to name, but note how a twentieth-century 
zoo should be constructed and laid out, 
inspect many new animals, the result of 
careful and judicious cross-breeding, and 
receive invaluable hints as to how tropical 
and delicate and may be 
brought to withstand a European climate. 

his interesting depot is presided over 
by Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the acknow- 
ledzed king of animal importers. When 
in Hamburg recently I sought an interview 
with famous dealer, and learned 
something of the romance of what is to 
many a fascinating and interesting pro- 
fession. Hagenbeck’s ‘Thi rpark, as the 
depot or park is called, is at Stellingen, 
a short drive from Hamburg. In size, it 
is slightly larger than the space occupied 
by the London Zoological Gardens in 
Regent's Park. The spot is undoubtedly 
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birds beasts 


the 


a healthy one, the land lying rather high, 
and commanding a good view of the sur- 
rounding country and the great shipping 
port of Hamburg near by. 

But it was the animals that arrested 
my attention ; and what a stock ! 


In the 


OF 


Zebras awaiting shipment to Europe. 
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immense lion-house there were 37 lions, 
15 tigers, 4 lion and tiger crossbreds— 
an entirely new animal, and 26 jaguars, 
leopards, snow-leopards, and panthers. 
In the elephant-house I counted 28 
specimens of these giant beasts, and in 
an out-of-the-way corner 4 giraffes. In 
the various bear-pits there were over 50 
bears, including 3¢e Polar bears and 13 


re] 
Japanese bears. ‘There were 31 zebras 
in one stable and g zebra-horse cross- 
breds. Mention may also be made of a 


herd of 36 ostriches, in addition to 10 
emus, 3 rheas, 5 cassowaries, 16 kangaroos 
of various species, 7 original wild horses 
(Z:guus Prejevalsk) ), and a host of deer 
and waterfowl. ‘There were birds of prey 
from the largest eagle and vulture down 
to the smallest hawk, giant tortoises from 
the Seychelles Islands that turned the 
scale at over 300 pounds apiece, and 
reptiles 27 feet long. Indeed, the value 


‘ 


of Mr. Hagenbeck’s stock at any one 
time is greater than the value of the 
animals in any one zoological garden in 


Europe. 

That Mr. Hagenbeck is well entitled to 
pose as a Whiteley of the animal world is 
evidenced when it is stated that in the 
course of a single twelvemonth he often 
disposes of over 8o lions, tigers, and 
leopards, over 50 different sorts of bears, 
60 elephants, 70 camels and dromedaries, 
and some 750 monkeys, besides a large 
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number of other animals and _ birds, 
‘These animals are despatched to zoological 
gardens and _ similar institutions in all 
parts of the world. 

So much for the man’s business ; and 
now for his methods. In a word they 
are unique. He does not wait for the 
animals to come to Hamburg before he 
purchases them, but sends out expeditions 
to catch them. He told me he had often 
a score or more European travellers work 
ing for him in this way. Many years ago 
now he recognised the need of establishing 
depots in various parts of the world from 
whence he could replenish his stock as 
occasion required, Altogether Mr. Hagen- 
beck has five depots in Asia, three in 
Africa, several in Europe, and one in 
America, 

‘I obtain my lions,” said the great 
dealer, in answer to my question, “ from 
Nubia, Abyssinia and Senegal. In Nubia, 
where I get most of my lions, my agents 
employ the natives to search for the dens 
of these animals, and in that way they 
ascertain when a lioness is likely to drop 
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tame goats’ milk. When five or six weeks 
old they are given pieces of fowl, and fed 
in this way until three or four months 
old, when they are transported in little 
wooden boxes on the back of camels 
through the desert to the coast and then 
shipped to Kurope.” 

It sounded so easy, spoken as it Was 
in such a matter-of-fact way, that one 
almost forgot the thrilling hunts in the 
African forests, the roars of the desperate 
mother, as she battles for her life with 
the cunning blacks, the cry of the little 
one on its long lonely journey to the 
coast, that a zoo in Europe may possess 
a fine new lion. ‘The finest lion,” 
continued Mr. Hagenbeck, “was that 
obtained from the Atlas Mountains in 
North Africa. This species now no 
longer exists, and there are only a few 
in captivity.” An adult Nubian lion is 
worth £200, and a Senegal lion from 
#100 to £150. 

“T import tigers from several places. 
In Bengal my agents keep a number of 
natives on the hunt for these beasts all 
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Camels in Siberia. 


her young. They then go to the den and 
kill the mother with their spears and 
carefully remove the little ones in blankets 
into the camp, where they are nursed on 


the time. The young ones are taken from 
the mother, who is shot down, and are 
brought up on milk, which they drink out 
of a bottle. They also catch adult tigers 
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in large pitfalls. It is, of course, very 
dangerous work, but my experience has 
taught me that it is safer and better to 
employ natives, who know how to catch 
animals of their particular country with- 
out coming to serious grief. There are 
several varieties of tigers. First, there is 
the big Bengal tiger, which goes over 
the mountains right through Thibet into 
Siberia. In the latter country the animal 
gets in the winter a long wool as a winter 
coat. I imported one of this variety eight 
years ago, and it was the first of its kind 


brown stripes instead of black on a yellow 
ground. A great many of these beasts 
created quite a sensation in zoological 
circles, as they were the first species of 
their kind ever seen in Europe. 

The catching of these animals and 
transporting them to Europe entails more 
labour and patience than the general 
public imagine. When the Russian 
traveller Prjevalsky startled the zoological 
world some years ago with the announce- 
ment that he had seen in the deserts of 
Sungaria, in Central Asia, a new species 





Indian elephants at Hamburg 


ever seen in Europe. Since then I have 
managed to secure no less than fourteen.” 

Mr. Hagenbeck has made some decided 
hits at different times in securing specimens 
of the rarer animals. For his Siberian 
tigers, for instance, he received £300 
apiete. Four years ago he obtained some 
tigers from Persia. This is another 
variety, where the animal has got a mane 
almost like a lion, but not so _ long. 
They have very short faces and round 
heads. Five years ago two tigers arrived 
at the depot from Lake Balkash, in Central 
Siberia, and a couple of tigers from Russian 
Turkestan. The characteristic of this 
latter animal is that its hindquarters have 


of wild horse, Mr. Hagenbeck decided 
to secure some, and an expedition was at 
once organised. His travellers penetrated 
to the northern border of the Gobi Desert, 
where they found themselves in the land 
of the Kirghiz, a tribe noted for its horses 
and expert horsemanship. Engaging the 
services of nearly two thousand Kirghiz 
horsemen, and taking with them fifty 
brood mares in foal, the collectors sought 
the desert home of the wild horse. 

After a series of exciting adventures, 
the travellers succeeded in capturing fifty- 
two young colts of the wild horse species. 
These were nourished by the domestic 
mares that had been taken along with the 
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expedition for that purpose, and after a 
proper interval the homeward march was 
begun. It took three months for the 
caravan to reach the Siberian Railway and 
depart for Hamburg. During the journey 
twenty-eight of the wild colts succumbed, 
and only twenty-four reached Hamburg 
alive. ‘The expedition was in the field 
nearly eighteen months, and its expenses 
totalled nearly £10,000. On arrival in 
Hamburg, the new animals were quickly 
snapped up. ‘Twelve are now in _ the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford, while 
the others are to be seen in the great 
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and from Ceylon bringing home elephants. 
Thirty years ago giraffes were very plenti- 
ful, but between the years 1880 and 1900 
only three were brought to Europe. Now 
that the Soudan is opened I expect to 
secure some, and have now twelve for 
sale, but they are getting scarce. It is 
the same with the hippopotamus and 
the rhinoceros. During the last thirty 
years only one African rhinoceros has 
been secured, and that I sold to the late 
Mr. P. ‘T. Barnum when he was in London. 
On the other hand, zebras are very plenti- 
ful, particularly in some parts of Africa. 





Catching Yak in Thibet 


zoological gardens. As much as £500 
apiece was willingly paid for these horses. 

“Animals that are particularly scarce 
just now,” continued the great dealer, 
“are African elephants, giraffes, the 
hippopotamus and the rhinoceros. It will 
astonish you, perhaps, to learn that only 
five African elephants have been imported 
into Europe since 1880. The recent 
wars in the Egyptian Soudan have ruined 
the elephant business there. I do a large 
trade with Indian elephants, and chiefly 
obtain them from Ceylon. I dispose of 
from fifty to sixty a year, receiving from 
4250 to £400 apiece for them. I have 
One man who does nothing else but go to 





In a recent drive in German East Africa, 
which my travellers organised, fully four 
hundred zebras were surrounded, and 
eventually eighty-five were captured, as 
well as some fifteen antelopes.” 

I asked Mr. Hagenbeck if his animals 
ever got loose in transportation. 

“Very seldom,” he said, “though we 
had a terrible job with an Indian leopard 
only a few weeks ago. He got loose in 
the hold of the vessel, and for several days 
none of the crew nor the captain would 
venture below. When the vessel arrived 
in port we quickly rigged up a trap, 
lowered it into the hold of the ship, and 
finally secured the animal.” 
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him, drove him forward 
with some brutality, and the 
animal only waited its op- 
portunity for revenge. At 
another time a freshly im- 
ported troop of elephants 
ran away in Vienna. I was 
upon one of them myself, 
the others all hugging close 
to it. I lost my elephant- 
guiding hook, but I stopped 
him by biting his ear with 
my teeth, when all the 
others stopped with him. 
On another occasion a big 
African elephant got fright- 
ened and _ bolted in the 
streets of Hamburg. I held 








A baby hippopotamus at sea 


“Have you not had any narrow es- 
capes from enraged beasts yourself?” | 
queried. 

““A few,” was the modest reply. “I 
was laid up for three months some years 
ago through the bruises I received from 
an old circus elephant I had purchased 
from a man in Vienna. 

“On another occasion, whilst super 
intending the despatch of some animals, 
a large bull elephant suddenly broke its 
chains, and, turning round, tried to pin me 
to the wall. Fortunately, its tusks were 
very wide apart, for they just grazed my 
skin on each side of my back. If the 
tusks had been a little closer together, they 
would have gone through my kidneys. I 
found on inquiry that the animal had 
got frightened when being driven to the 
station, and my man, instead of coaxing 


fast to his ears, however, and 
brought him to a standstill. 

“In Suez some years ago a full-grown 
giraffe ran away with me, ‘The rope I 
held him by got entangled round my 
arm, and I was dragged along the streets 
and fearfully banged about. Once I had 
a terrible fight with a python, and should 
have been crushed to death had it not been 
for the quickness of one of my men, who 
threw a blanket over the reptile’s head. 
What I regard as the narrowest escape 
of all occurred whilst superintending the 
lowering of a large ailigator into a pit, 
when with a sudden swoop of its tail it 
knocked me right into the middle of a 
dozen large alligators. I jumped out in 
a second, or I must assuredly have been 
torn to pieces.” 

Considering the number of animals 
handled in the course of a year at the 
Hagenbeck menagerie, accidents are in- 

deed rare. Weekly, nay, 











almost daily, large consign- 
ments leave the famous depot 
for various parts of the 
world. Mr. Hagenbeck is 
in communication with the 
zoological gardens through- 
out the world, and they are 
always) purchasing or ex- 
changing animals with him. 
He also does a large busi- 
ness with the nobility and 
gentry in every land = in 
supplying deer and_ other 
such animals for parks, ete. 
Of his recent private orders, 
mention may be made of the 
consignment to the Mikado 








An entirely new animal, a cross between a lion and a tiger. 





of Japan. It included lions, 
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Polar bears, panthers, kangaroos, ante- 
lopes, and other animals, as well as a 
large collection of the larger birds, such 
as eagles, vultures, etc. All the animals 
arrived safely at their destination, after a 
journey of nine weeks, with the excepticn 
of one monkey. Another recent ship- 
ment, which consisted of £3500 worth of 
animals, to the Sultan of Morocco, was 
made up of a pair of lions, a pair of tigers, 
two large Polar bears, deer, antelopes, a 
leopard, a number of cranes, three large 
pythons, llamas, and other animals. One 
crane died on the voyage, and a tiger 
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Hamburg. The peculiarity of this beast 
is that it has a tiger’s body and a lion’s 
head. I also noticed a number of 
zebrules—an entirely new animal, obtained 
by crossing zebras with horses. They 
had been purchased from Professor Ewart, 
of Edinburgh. ‘Two of these animals are 
now attached to one of the Indian moun- 
tain batteries, and many regard them as 
the mule of the twentieth century. 
Mention may also be made of his 
experiments in the acclimatisation of all 
kinds of tropical animals and birds. Last 
winter he kept out in his park at Stellingen 
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succumbed to sunstroke while crossing 
the desert. Mr Hagenbeck never insures 
this strange merchandise, preferring to 
take the risk himself. He always sends 
a man or a couple of men in charge of 
the animals, to see that they are properly 
and regularly fed. 

Mr. Hagenbeck’s unique business may 
be divided into three distinct branches— 
that of supplying animals, the erection of 
houses in parks for their reception after 
purchase, and the training of all kinds of 
wild beasts. Recently he has conducted 
some interesting experiments in the cross- 
breeding of animals. I was shown a 
number of lion-tiger crosses when in 
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a pair of South African zebras, one South 
African eland antelope, several Indian 
antelopes, and a number of large and 
small Brahma cattle. Of birds there were 
a pair of African ostriches, a cassowary 
from New Guinea, and a number of 
cranes and other waterfowl from India 
and West Africa. Although the ther- 
mometer often registered ten degrees of 
frost (Réaumur), yet the animals, with 
hardly an exception, kept exceedingly 
well. The Duke of Bedford is acclimat- 
ising a couple of giraffes in a similar way 
at Woburn. Their bed consists of peat, 
and it is about nine inches deep. 

Lastly comes the training side of the 
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business, to which Mr. Hagenbeck has 
devoted considerable attention during the 
last thirty years. He was the first indi- 
vidual to train a mixed group of animals 
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are got together after two, three and four 
years of patient training, and are valued 
at about £10,000 per group. Mr. Hagen- 
beck is now running an animal show at 

















Acclimatising Indian and African waterfowl. 


to perform together, whilst most of the 
lion-tamers of Europe and America have 
passed through his hands. At the present 
time he has four large groups of trained 


the St. Louis Exposition, where he has no 
less than twenty-five performing elephants 
in addition to a large group of mixed 
beasts. There are also at this exhibition 

















Keeping African ostriches out in the snow to acclimatise them to European winters 


wild animals giving exhibitions at various 
places. These groups, consisting of from 
twelve to sixteen animals, are made up of 
lions, tigers, leopards, bears and dogs, 


three performing zebras, which were taught 
a number of stage tricks at the Hamburg 
training school. Altogether, Mr. Hagen- 
beck shipped 680 animals to St. Louis, 




















the largest consignment of its kind ever 
sent across the sea. 

But it is as an animal dealer and not as 
a trainer that Mr. Hagenbeck likes to be 
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Zebra hunting in Central Africa 
known. He can claim the distinction of 
being the largest and most successful 
animal dealer in the world. He is also 
considered an authority on the erection 
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: scene in a corral after a drive. 
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ponds, mountains and landscapes. It is 


interesting to note that, provided the 
ground is available, a pretty little zoo 
can be built and equipped with a fairly 


om | 


representative collection of animals for 
£10,000. In the park at Stellingen 
there are model houses and aviaries, and 
many unique enclosures where various 


























and planning of zoological gardens. If 
necessary, he will not only supply you with 
all the animals found ina modern zoo, but 
build the houses and the necessary pits, 








A herd of camels and dromedaries. 


kinds of animals roam about to all ap- 
pearance entirely in the open. ‘They are 
separated from the public by deep ditches 
and other ingenious contrivances cleverly 
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concealed by rockwork covered by 
foliage. 

It is, indeed, a unique business which 
Mr. Hagenbeck has built up. Like 
many other flourishing concerns, it had 
a small beginning. His father, who was 
in the fishing trade, really originated it 
in 1848 with the modest stock of six 
seals. At twenty-one years of age the 
whole concern was handed over to the 
son, and few men have earned greater 
respect and admiration as a trader than 
Carl Hagenbeck. Royalty from all parts 
of the world have visited his establish- 
ment. Sixteen years ago Prince Bismarck 
made a journey to his park and talked 
with the owner for two hours about his 
various animals. Mr. Hagenbeck spoke 
very highly of the courtesy his travellers 
had received from the officials of the Indian 
Government and from English officers in 
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out-of-the-way parts of the world. He 
has a great admiration for the English 
sportsman, and is well known to many 
people in this country. He has received 
many public decorations. 

Such is the career of the world’s greatest 
animal dealer, who recently celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday. He is now as- 
sisted in his unique calling by two of his 
sons. Their father, however, cannot be 
described as old, being as active and as 
keen as a man half his years. He stands 
about six feet high, possesses a pair of 
broad shoulders and a muscular frame. 
He is decidedly an interesting personality, 
polite in all his actions, with a strong 
but kind face and clear, bright blue eyes. 
If you met him in the street and did not 
know him, you would take him to be 
a country gentleman, not the Napoleon 
of the animal and zoological world. 

















Bringing animals over a mountain in China. 
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F I must tell more tales of Raffles, 
I can but go back to our earliest 
days together, and fill in the blanks 
left by discretion in existing annals, In 
so doing I may indeed fill some small 
part of an infinitely greater blank, across 
which you may conceive me to have 
stretched my canvas for a first frank 
portrait of my friend. The whole truth 
cannot harm him now. I shall paint in 
every wart. Raffles was a villain, when all 
is written ; it is no service to his memory 
to gloze the fact; yet I have done so 
myself before to-day. I have omitted 
whole heinous episodes. I have dwelt 
unduly on the redeeming side. And this 
I may do again, blinded even as I write 
by the gallant glamour that made my 
villain more to me than any hero. But 
at least there shall be no more reserva- 
tions, and as an earnest I shall make no 
further secret of the greatest wrong that 
even Raffles ever did me. 

I pick my words with care and pain, 
loyal as I still would be to my friend, and 
yet remembering as I must those Ides of 
March when he led me blindfold into 
temptation and crime. ‘That was an ugly 
office, if you will.: It was a_ moral 
bagatelle to the treacherous trick he was 
to play me a few weeks later, ‘he second 
offence, on the other hand, was to prove 
the less serious of the two against society, 
and might in itself have been published 
to the world years ago. ‘There have been 
private reasons for my reticence. ‘The 
affair was not only too intimately mine, 
and too discreditable to Raffles. One other 
was involved in it, one dearer to me than 
Raffles himself, one whose name shall 
not even now be sullied by association 
with ours, ; 

Suffice it that I had been engaged to 
her before that mad March deed. True, 
her people called it “an understanding,” 
and frowned even upon that, as_ well 
they might. But their authority was not 
direct; we bowed to it as an act of 
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J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. 
PARADISE. 
IORNUNG. 


politic grace; between us, all was well 
but my unworthiness. ‘That may be 
gauged when I confess that this was how 
the matter stood on the night I gave a 
worthless cheque for my losses at baccarat, 
and afterwards turned to Raffles in my 
need. Even after that I saw her some- 
times. But I let her guess that there 
was more upon my soul than she must 
ever share, and at last I had written to 
end it all. I remember that week so 
well! It was the close of such a May as 
we have never had since, and I was too 
miserable even to follow the heavy scoring 
in the papers! Raffles was the only man 
who could get a wicket up at Lord’s, and 
I never once went to see him play. 
Against Yorkshire, however, he helped 
himself to a hundred runs as well; and 
that brought Raffles round to me on his 
way home to the Albany. 

““We must dine and celebrate the rare 
event,” said he. ‘A century takes it out 
of one at my time of life ; and you, Bunny, 
you look quite as much in need of your 
end of a worthy bottle. Suppose we 
make it the Café Royal, and eight sharp ? 
I’ll be there first to fix up the table and 
the wine.” 

And at the Café Royal I incontinently 
told him of the trouble I was in. It was 
the first he had ever heard of my affair, 
and I told him all, though not before 
our bottle had been succeeded by an 
imperial pint of the same exemplary brand. 
Raffles heard me out with grave attention. 
His sympathy was the more grateful for 
the tactful brevity with which it was in- 
dicated rather than expressed. He only 
wished that I had told him of this com- 
plication in the beginning ; as I had not, 
he agreed with me that the only course 
was a candid and complete renunciation. 
It was not as though my divinity had a 
penny of her own, or I could earn an 
honest one. I had explained to Raffles 
that she was an orphan, who spent most 
of her time with an aristocratic aunt in 
5 by E. W. Hornung. 
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the country, and the remainder under the 
repressive roof of a pompous politician 
in Palace Gardens. ‘The aunt had, I 
believed, still a sneaking softness for me, 
but her illustrious brother had set his 
face against me from the first. 

“Hector Carruthers,” murmured Raffles, 
repeating the detested name with his clear 
cold eye on mine. “I suppose you 
haven’t seen much of him ?” 

“Not a thing for ages,” I replied. “I 
was at the house two or three days last 
year, but they’ve neither asked me since 
nor been at home to me when I’ve called. 
‘The old beast seems a judge of men!” 

And I laughed bitterly in my glass. 

“Nice house?” said Raffles, glancing 
at himself in his silver cigarette-case. 

“Top shelf,” said I. “ You know the 
houses in Palace Gardens, don’t you?” 

“Not so well as I should like to know 
them, Bunny.” 

“Well, it’s the best of the lot, and a 
perfect museum inside. The old ruffian 
is as rich as Croesus. 
a prince.” 

“What about the window fastenings ?” 
asked Raffles, casually. 

I recoiled from the open cigarette-case 
that he proffered as he spoke. Our eyes 
met; and in his there was that starry 
twinkle of mirth and mischief, that sunny 
beam of audacious devilment, which had 
been my undoing two months before, 
which was to undo me as often as he 
chose until the chapters end. Yet for 
once I withstood its glamour; for once 
I turned aside that luminous glance with 
front of steel. ‘There was no need for 
him to voice his plans. I read them all 
between the strong lines of his smiling, 
eager face. And I pushed back my chair 
in the equal eagerness of my own resolve. 

“Not if I know it!” said I. “A 
house I’ve dined in—a house I’ve seen 
her in—a house where she stays by the 
month together! Don’t put it into words, 
Raffles, or I'll get up and go.” 

“ You mustn’t do that before the coffee 
and liqueur,” said Raffles, laughing. 
“Have a small Sullivan first: it’s the 
royal road to a cigar. And now let me 
observe that your scruples would do you 
honour if old Carruthers still lived in the 
house in question.” 

“Do you mean to say he doesn’t ?” 

Raffles struck a match, and handed 
it firstto me. “I mean to say, my dear 
Bunny, that Palace Gardens knows the 
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very name no more. You began by 
telling me you had heard nothing of these 
people all this year. ‘That’s quite enough 
to account for our little misunderstanding. 
I was thinking of the house, and you 
were thinking of the people in the house.” 

“ But who are they, Raffles? Who has 
taken the house, if old Carruthers has 
moved, and how do you know that it is 
still worth a visit ?” 

‘In answer to your first question, Lord 
Lochmaben,” replied Raffles, blowing 
bracelets of smoke towards the ceiling. 
“You look as though you had never 
heard of him; but as the cricket and 
racing are the only part of your paper 
that you condescend to read, you can’t 
be expected to keep track of all the 
peers created in your time. Your other 
question is not worth answering. How 
do you suppose that I know these things ? 
It’s my business to get to know them, and 
that’s all there is to it. As a matter of 
fact, Lady Lochmaben has just as good 
diamonds as Mrs. Carruthers ever had ; 
and the chances are that she keeps them 
where Mrs. Carruthers kept hers, if you 
could enlighten me on that point.” 

As it happened, I could, since I knew 
from his niece that it was one on which 
Mr. Carruthers had been a faddist in his 
time. He had made quite a study of the 
cracksman’s craft, in a resolve to circum- 
vent it with his own. I remembered 
myself how the ground-floor windows 
were elaborately bolted and shuttered, 
and how the doors of all the rooms 
opening upon the square inner hall were 
fitted with extra Yale locks, at an unlikely 
height, not to be discovered by one 
within the room. It had been the butler’s 
business to turn and to collect all these 
keys before retiring for the night. But the 
key of the safe in the study was supposed 
to be in the jealous keeping of the master 
of the house himself. ‘That safe was 
in its turn so ingeniously hidden that I 
never should have found it for myself. 
I well remember how one who showed 
it to me (in the innocence of her heart) 
laughed as she assured me that even 
her little trinkets were solemnly locked 
up in it every night. It had been let 
into the wall behind one end of the book- 
case expressly to preserve the barbaric 
splendour of Mrs. Carruthers ; without a 
doubt these Lochmabens would use it 
for the same purpose ; and in the altered 
circumstances I had no hesitation in giving 
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Raffles all the information he desired. I 
even drew him a rough plan of the ground- 
floor on the back of my menu-card. 

“Tt was rather clever of you to notice 
the kind of locks on the inner doors,” he 
remarked as he put it in his pocket. ‘1 
suppose you don't remember if it was a 
Yale on the front door as well?” 

“Tt was not,” I was able to answer 
quite promptly. “I happen to know 
because I once had the key when-—when 
we went to a theatre together.” 

“Thank you, old chap,” said Raffles, 
sympathetically. ‘'That’s all I shall want 
from you, Bunny, iny boy. There’s no 
night like to-night !” 

It was one of his sayings when bent 
upon his worst. I looked at him aghast. 
Our cigars were just in blast, yet already 
he was signalling for his bill. It was 
impossible to remonstrate with him until 
we were both outside in the street. 

*T’m coming with you,” said I, running 
my arm through his. 

* Nonsense, Bunny !” 

“Why is it nonsense? I know every 
inch of the ground, and since the house 
has changed hands I have no compunc- 
tion. Besides, ‘I have been there’ in the 
other sense as well: once a thief, you 
know! In fora penny, in for a pound!” 

It was ever my mood when the blood 
was up. But my old friend failed to 
appreciate the characteristic as he usually 
did. We crossed Regent Street in silence. 
I had to catch his sleeve to keep a hand 
in his inhospitable arm. 

“1 really think you had better stay 
away,” said Raffles as we reached the 
other kerb. “I’ve no use for you this 
time.” 

“Yet I thought I had been so useful 
up to now ?” 

“That may be, Bunny, but I tell you 
frankly I don’t want you to-night.” 

“Vet I know the ground, and you 
don’t! I tell you what,” said I: “Tl 
come just to show you the ropes, and I 
won't take a pennyweight of the swag.” 

Such was the teasing fashion in which 
he invariably prevailed upon me ; it was 
delightful to note how it caused him to 
yield in his turn. But Raffles had the 
grace to give in with a laugh, whereas I 
too often lost my temper with my point. 

“You little rabbit!” he chuckled. 
“You shall have your share, whether you 
come or not; but, seriously, don’t you 
think you might remember the girl ?” 
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*“¥ou 
agree there is nothing for it but to give 


““What’s the use?” I groaned. 


her up. Iam glad to say I saw that for 
myself before I asked you, and wrote to 
tell her so on Sunday. Now it’s Wednes- 
day, and she hasn’t answered by line or 
sign. It’s waiting for one word from her 
that’s driving me mad!” 


“Perhaps you wrote to Palace 
Gardens ?” 
“No, I sent it to the country. ‘There’s 


been time for an answer, wherever she 
may be.” 

We had reached the Albany, and halted 
with one accord at the Piccadilly portico, 
red cigar to red cigar. 

**You wouldn’t like to go and see if the 
answer’s in your rooms ?” he asked. 

“No. What's the good ? Where’s the 
point in giving her up if I’m going to 
straighten out when it’s too late? It ¢s 
too late, I Aave given her up, and I am 
coming with you!’ 

The hand that bowled the most puzzling 
ball in England (once it found its length) 
descended on my shoulder with surprising 
promptitude. 


“Very well, Bunny! ‘That’s finished ; 


but your blood be on your own pate if 


evil comes of it. Meanwhile we can't 
do better than turn in here till you have 
finished your cigar as it deserves, and 
topped up with such a cup of tea as you 
must learn to like if you hope to get on 
in your new profession, And when the 
hours are small enough, Bunny, my boy, 
[ don’t mind admitting I shall be very 
glad to have you with me.’ 

I have a vivid memory of the interim 
in his rooms. I think it must have been 
the first and last of its kind that I was 
called upon to sustain with so much 
knowledge of what lay before me. I 
passed the time with one restless eye 
upon the clock, and the other on the 
‘Tantalus which Raffles ruthlessly declined 
to unlock. He admitted that it was like 
waiting with one’s pads on; and in my 
slender experience of the game of which 
he was a world’s master, that was an 
ordeal not to be endured without a general 
quaking of the inner man. I was, on the 
other hand, all right when I got to the 
metaphorical wicket ; and half the surprises 
that Raffles sprung on me were doubtless 
due to his early recognition of the fact. 

On this occasion I fell swiftly and 
hopelessly out of love with the prospect 
I had so gratuitously embraced. It was 
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not only my repugnance to enter that 
house in that way, which grew upon my 
better judgment as the artificial enthusiasm 
of the evening evaporated from my veins. 
Strong as that repugnance became, I had 
an even stronger feeling that we were 
embarking on an important enterprise far 
too much upon the spur of the moment. 
The latter qualm I had the temerity to 
confess to Raffles ; nor have I often loved 
him more than when he freely admitted 
it to be the most natural feeling in the 
world. He assured me, however, that he 
had had my Lady Lochmaben and her 
jewels in his mind for several months ; he 
had sat behind them at first nights, and 
long ago determined what to take and to 
reject ; in fine, he had only been waiting 
for those topographical details which it 
had been my chance privilege to supply. 
I now learnt that he had numerous 
houses in a similar state upon his list ; 
something or other was wanting in each 
case in order to complete his plans. In 
that of the Bond Street jeweller it 
was a trusty accomplice; in the present 
instance, a more intimate knowledge of the 
house. And lastly, this was a Wednesday 
night, when the tired legislator gets early 
to his bed. 

How I wish I could make the whole 
world see and hear him, and smell the 
smoke of his beloved Sullivan, as he took 
me into these the secrets of his infamous 
trade! Neither look nor language would 
betray the infamy. As a mere talker, I 
shall never listen to the like of Raffles 
on this side of the sod ; and his talk was 
seldom garnished by an oath, never in 
my remembrance by the unclean word. 
Then he looked like a man who had 
dressed to dine out, not like one who 
had long since dined ; for his curly hair, 
though longer than another's, was never 
untidy in its length ; and these were the 
days when it was still far from white. 
Nor were there many lines as yet upon 
the smooth and mobile face; and _ its 
frame was still that dear den of disorder 
and good taste, with the carved book- 
case, the dresser and chests of still older 
oak, and the Wattses and Rossettis hung 
anyhow on the walls. 

It must have been one o’clock before 
we drove in a hansom as far as Kensing- 
ton Church, instead of getting down at 
the gates of our private road to ruin. 
Constitutionally shy of the direct approach, 
Raffles was further deterred by a ball in 
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full swing at the Empress Rooms, whence 
potential witnesses were pouring between 
dances into the cool deserted street. 
Instead he led me a little way up Church 
Street, and so through the narrow passage 
into Palace Gardens. He knew the house 
as well as I did. We made our first 
survey from the other side of the road. 
And the house was not quite in darkness ; 
there was a dim light over the door, a 
brighter one in the stables, which stood 
still further back from the road. 

“'That’s a bit of a bore,” said Raffles. 
“The ladies have been out somewhere— 
trust them to spoil the show! ‘They 
would get to bed before the stable folk, 
but insomnia is the curse of their sex and 
our profession. Somebody’s not home 
yet; that will be the son of the house ; 
but he’s a beauty, who may not come 
home at all.” 

* Another Alick Carruthers,” I  mur- 
mured, recalling the one I liked least of 
all the household as I remembered it. 

“They might be brothers,” rejoined 
Raffles, who knew all the loose fish about 
town. “ Well, I’m not sure that I shall 
want you after all, Bunny.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tf the front door’s only on the latch, 
and you’re right about the lock, I shall 
walk in as though I were the son of the 
house myself.” 

And he jingled the skeleton that he 
carried on a chain as honest men carry 
their latchkeys. 

“You forget the inner doors and the 
safe.” 

“True. You might be useful to me 
there. But I still don’t like leading you 
in where it isn’t absolutely necessary, 
Bunny.” 

“'Then let me lead you,” I answered, 
and forthwith marched across the broad, 
secluded road, with the great houses 
standing back on either side in their 
ample gardens, as though the one opposite 
belonged to me. I thought Raffles had 
stayed behind, for I never heard him at 
my heels, yet there he was when I turned 
round at the gate. 


“IT must teach you the step,” he 
whispered, shaking his head. “You 
shouldn’t use your heel at all. Here’s 


a grass border for you: walk it as you 
would the plank! Gravel makes a noise, 
and flower-beds tell a tale. Wait—I’m 
going to carry you across this!” 

It was the sweep of the drive, and in 
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the dim light from above the door, the 
soft gravel, ploughed into ridges by the 
night’s wheels, threatened an alarm at 
every step. Yet Raffles, with me in his 
arms, crossed the zone of peril softly as 
the pard. 

“Shoes in your pocket—that’s the 
beauty of pumps!” he whispered on the 
step; his light bunch tinkled faintly ; a 
couple of keys he stooped and tried, with 
the touch of a humane dentist ; the third 
let us into the porch. And as we stood 
together on the mat, as he was gradually 
closing the door, a clock within chimed a 
half-hour in fashion so thrillingly familiar 
to me that I caught Raffles by the arm. 
My half-hours of happiness had flown to 
just such chimes! I looked wildly about 
me in the dim light. Hat-stand and oak 
settee belonged equally to my past. And 
Raffles was smiling in my face as he held 
the door wide for my escape. 

“You told me a lie!” 
whispers. 

‘“*T did nothing of the sort,” he replied. 
“The furniture’s the furniture of Hector 
Carruthers, but the house is the house of 
Lord Lochmaben. Look here!” 

He had stooped, and was smoothing 
out the discarded envelope of a telegram. 
“Lord Lochmaben,” I read in pencil by 
the dim light ; and the case was plain to 
me onthe spot. My friends had let their 
house, furnished, as anybody but Raffles 
would have explained to me in the begin- 
ning. 

“All right,” I said. ‘ Shut the door.” 

And he not only shut it without a 
sound, but drew a bolt that might have 
been sheathed in rubber. 

In another minute we were at work 
upon the study door, I with the tiny 
lantern and the bottle of rock-oil, he with 
the brace and the largest bit. ‘The Yale 
lock he had given up at a glance. It 
was placed high up in the door, feet 
above the handle, and the chain of holes 
with which Raffles had soon surrounded 
it were bored on a level with his eyes. 
Yet the clock in the hall chimed again, 
and two ringing strokes resounded through 
the silent house, before we gained admit- 
tance to the room. 

Raffles’s next care was to muffle the 
bell on the shuttered window (with a silk 
handkerchief from the hat-stand) and to 
prepare an emergency exit by opening 
first the shutters and then the window 
itself. Luckily it was a still night, and 


I gasped in 
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very little wind came in to embarrass-us, 
He then began operations on the safe, 
revealed by me behind its folding screen 
of books, while I stood sentry on the 
threshold. I may have stood there for 
a dozen minutes, listening to the loud 
hall clock and to the gentle dentistry of 
Raffles in the mouth of the safe behind 
me, when a third sound thrilled my every 
nerve. It was the equally cautious 
opening of a door in the gallery over- 
head. 

I moistened my lips to whisper a word 
of warning to Raffles. But his ears had 
been as quick as mine, and something 
longer. His lantern darkened as I turned 
my head; next moment I felt his breath 
upon the back of my neck. It was now 
too late even for a whisper, and quite out 
of the question to close the mutilated 
door. ‘There we could only stand, I on 
the threshold, Raffles at my elbow, while 
one carrying a candle crept down the 
stairs. 

The study door was at right angles to 
the lowest flight, and just to the right of 
one alighting in the hall. It was thus 
impossible for us to see who it was until 
the person was close abreast of us ; but by 
the rustle of the gown we knew that it was 
one of the ladies, and dressed just as she 
had come from theatre or ball. Insensibly 
I drew back as the candle swam into our 
field of vision: it had not traversed many 
inches when a hand was clapped firmly 
but silently across my mouth. 

I could forgive Raffles for that, at any 
rate! In another breath I should have 
cried aloud: for the girl with the candle, 
the girl in her ball-dress at dead of night, 
the girl with the letter for the post, was 
the last girl on God’s wide earth whom I 
should have chosen thus to encounter—a 
midnight intruder in the very house where 
I had been reluctantly received on her 
account ! 

I forgot Raffles. I forgot the new 
and unforgivable grudge I had against 
him now. I forgot his very hand across 
my mouth, even before he paid me the 
compliment of removing it. There was 
the only girl in all my world: I had eyes 
and brains for no one and for nothing else. 
She had neither seen nor heard us, had 
looked neither to the right hend nor the 
left. Buta small oak table stood on the 
opposite side of the hall; it was to this 
table that she went. On it was one of 
those boxes in which one puts one’s 
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letters for the post; and she stooped to 
read by her candle the times at which 
this box was cleared. 

The loud clock ticked and ticked. She 
was standing at her full height now, her 
candle on the table, her letter in both 
hands, and in her downcast face a sweet 
and pitiful perplexity that drew the tears 
to my eyes. Through a film I saw her 
open the envelope so lately sealed, and 
read her letter once more, as though she 
would have altered it a little at the last. 
It was too late for that ; but of a sudden 
she plucked a rose from her bosom, and 
was pressing it in with her letter when I 
groaned aloud. 

How could I help it? ‘The letter was 
for me: of that I was as sure as though I 
had heen looking over her shoulder. She 
was as true as tempered steel ; there were 
not two of us to whom she wrote and sent 
roses at dead of night. It was her one 
chance of writing to me. None would 
know that she had written. And she 
cared enough to soften the reproaches I 
had richly earned with a red rose warm 
from her own warm heart. And there, 
and there was I, a common thief who had 
broken in to steal! Yet I was unaware 
that I had uttered a sound until she 
looked up, startled, and the hands behind 
me pinned me where I stood. 

I think she must have seen us, even in 
the dim light of the solitary candle. . Yet 
not a sound escaped her as she peered 
courageously in our direction ; neither did 
one of us move; but the hall clock went 
on and on, every tick like the beat of a 
drum to bring the house about our ears, 
until a minute must have passed as in 
some breathless dream. And then came 
the awakening—with such a _ knocking 
and a ringing at the front door as brought 
all three of us to our senses on the spot. 

“The son of the house!” whispered 
Raffles in my ear, as he dragged me back 
to the window he had left open for our 
escape. But as he leaped out first a 
sharp cry stopped me at the sill. “Get 
back! Get back! We're trapped!” he 
cried ; and in the single second that I 
stood there, I saw him fell one officer 
to the ground, and dash across the lawn 
with another at his heels. A third came 
running up to the window. What could 
I do but dash back into the house? And 
there in the hall I met my lost love face 
to face. 

Till that moment she had not recognised 


me. I ran to catch her as she all but fell. 
And my touch repelled her into life, so 
that she shook me off, and stood gaspjng : 
“You, of all men! You, of all men!” 
until I could bear it no more, but broke 
again for the study window. ‘“‘ Not that 
way-—not that way !” she cried in an agony 
at that. Her hands were upon me now. 
“In there, in there!” she whispered, 
pointing and pulling me to a mere cup- 
board under the stairs, where hats and 
coats were hung; and it was she who 
shut the door on me with a sob, 

Doors were already opening overhead, 
voices calling, voices answering, the alarm 
running like wildfire from room to room. 
Soft feet pattered in the gallery and down 
the stairs about my very ears. I do not 
know what made me put on my own 
shoes as I heard them, but I think that 
I was ready and even longing to walk out 
and give myself up. I need not say what 
and who it was that alone restrained me. 
I heard her name. I heard them crying 
to her as though she had fainted. I 
recognised the detested voice of my dée 
noir, Alick Carruthers, thick as might be 
expected of the dissipated dog, yet daring 
to stutter out her name. And then I 
heard, without catching, her low reply ; 
it was in answer to the somewhat stern 
questioning of quite another voice ; and 
from what followed I knew that she had 
never fainted at all. 

“Upstairs, miss, did he? 
sure ?” 

I did not hear her answer. I conceive 
her as simply pointing up the stairs, In 
any case, about my very ears once more, 
there now followed such a patter and 
tramp of bare and booted feet as renewed 
in me a base fear for my own skin. But 
voices and feet passed over my head, 
went up and up, higher and higher ; and 
I was wondering whether or not to make 
a dash for it, when one light pair came 
running down again, and in very despair 
I marched out to meet my _preserver, 
looking as little as I could like the abject 
thing I felt. 

“ Be quick!” she cried in a_ harsh 
whisper, and pointed peremptorily to the 
porch. 

But I stood stubbornly before her, 
my heart hardened by her hardness, and 
perversely indifferent to all else. And as 
I stood I saw the letter she had written, in 
the hand with which she pointed, crushed 
into a ball. 


Are you 











“*In there, in there!’ she whispered.” 
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“ Quickly !” 
* Quickly—éf vou ever cared ! 

This in a whisper, without bitterness, 
without contempt, but with a sudden wild 
entreaty that breathed upon the dying 
embers of my poor manhood. I drew 
myself together for the last time in 
her sight. I turned, and left her as she 
wished—for her sake, not for mine. And 
as I went I heard her tearing her letter 
into little pieces, and the little pieces 
falling on the floor. 

Then I remembered Raffles, and could 
have killed him for what he had done. 
Doubtless by this time he was safe and 
snug in the Albany. what did my fate 
matter to him? Never mind; this should 
be the end between him and me as well ; 
it was the end of everything, this dark 
night’s work! I should go and tell him 
so. I should jump into a cab and drive 
there and then to his accursed rooms. 
But first I must escape from the trap in 
which he had been so ready to leave me. 
Yet on the very steps I gave up the 
thought. ‘They were searching the shrub- 
beries between the drive and the road; a 
policeman’s lantern kept flashing in and 

“out among the laurels, while a young 
man in evening clothes directed him from 
the gravel sweep. It was this young man 
whom I must dodge, but at my first step 
in the gravel he wheeled round, and it 
was Raffles himself. 

“Hulloa!” he cried. “So you've 
come up to join the dance as well! Had 
a look inside, have you? You'll be better 
employed in helping to draw the cover 
in front here. It’s all right, officer—only 
another gentleman from the Empress 
Rooms !” 

And we made a brave show of assisting 
in the futile search, until the arrival of 
more police, and a broad hint from an 
irritable sergeant, gave us an excellent 
excuse for going off arm-in-arm, But it 
was Raffles who had thrust his arm 
through mine. I shook him off as we 
left the scene of shame behind. 

“My dear Bunny!” he exclaimed. 
“Do you know what brought me back ?” 

I answered savagely that I neither 
knew nor cared. 

“TI had the very devil of a squeak for 
it,” he went on. “I did the hurdles over 
two or three garden walls, but so did 
the flyer who was on my tracks, and 

he drove me back into the straight and 

down to High Street like any lamplighter. 


She stamped her foot. 


” 


If he had only had the breath to sing out 
it would have been all up with me then ; 
as it was I pulled off my coat the moment 
I was round the corner, and took a ticket 
for it at the Empress Rooms.” 

“TI suppose you had one for the dance 
that was going on,” I growled. Nor 
would it have been a coincidence for 
Raffles to have had a ticket for that or 
any other entertainment of the London 
season, 

**T never asked what the dance was,” he 
returned. ‘J merely took the opportunity 
of revising my toilet, and getting rid of 
that rather distinctive overcoat, which I 
shall call for now, ‘They’re not too 
particular at such stages of such proceed- 
ings, but I’ve no doubt I should have 
seen some one I knew if I had gone 
right in. I might even have had a turn 
if I had been less uneasy about you, 
Bunny.” 

“Tt was like you to come back to help 
me out,” said I, ‘ But to lie to me, and 
to inveigle me with your lies into that 
house of all houses—that was not like 
you, Raffles—and I never shall forgive it 
or you!” 

Raffles took my arm again, We were 
near the High Street gates of Palace 
Gardens, and I was too miserable to 
resist an advance which I meant never 
to give him an opportunity to repeat. 

“Come, come, Bunny, there wasn’t 
much inveigling about it,” said he. ‘I 
did my level best to leave you behind, 
but you wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“If you had told me the truth I should 
have listened fast enough,” I retorted. 
“But what’s the use of talking? You 
can boast of your own adventures after 
you bolted. You don’t care what hap- 
pened to me.” 

“I cared so much that I came back 
to see.” 

“You might have spared yourself the 
trouble! The wrong had been done. 
Raffles—Raffles—don’t you know who 
she was ?” 

It was my hand that gripped his arm 
once more. 

“T guessed,” he answered, gravely 
enough even for me. 

“It was she who saved me, not you,” 
I said. ‘And that is the bitterest part of 
all!” 

Yet I told him that part with a strange 
sad pride in her whom I had lost, 
through him, for ever, As I ended we 
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turned into High Street ; in the prevailing 
stillness, the faint strains of the band 
reached us from the Empress Rooms ; 
and I hailed a crawling hansom as Raffles 
turned that way. 

“ Bunny,” said he, “it’s no use saying 
I’m sorry. Sorrow adds insult in a case 
like this—if ever there was or will be 
such another! Only believe me, Bunny, 
when I swear to you that I had not the 
smallest shadow of a suspicion that she 
was in the house.” 

And in my heart of hearts I did believe 
him; but I could not bring myself to say 
the words. 

“You told me yourself that you had 
written to her in the country,” he pur- 
sued. 

“And that letter!” I rejoined, in a 
fresh wave of bitterness: “that letter she 
had written at dead of night, and stolen 
down to post, it was the one I have been 
waiting for all these days! I should have 
got it to-morrow. Now I shall never get 
it, never hear from her again, nor have 
another chance in this world or in the 
next. I don’t say it was all your fault. 
You no more knew that she was there 
than I did. But you told me a deliberate 
lie about her people, and that I never 
shall forgive !” 

I spoke as vehemently as I could 
under my breath. The hansom was 
waiting at the kerb. 

“T can say no more than I have said,” 
returned Raffles with a shrug. ‘ Lie or 
no lie, I didn’t tell it to bring you with 
me, but to get you to give me certain 
information without feeling a beast about 
it. But, as a matter of fact, it was no lie 
about old Hector Carruthers and Lord 
Lochmaben, and anybody but you would 
have guessed the truth.” 

“What is the truth ?” 

“T as good as told you, Bunny, again 
and again.” 

“Then tell me now.” 

“If you read your paper there would 
be no need; but if you want to know, 
old Carruthers headed the list of the 
Birthday Honours, and Lord Lochmaben 
is the title of his choice.” 

_ And this miserable quibble was not a 
lie! My lip curled, I turned my back 
without a word, and drove home to my 
Mount Street flat in a new fury of savage 
scorn. Not a lie, indeed! It was the 
One that is half a truth, the meanest lie 
of all, and the very last to which I could 
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have dreamt that Raffles would stoop. 
So far there had been a degree of honour 
between us, if only of the kind under- 
stood to obtain between thief and thief. 
Now all that was at an end. Raffles had 
cheated me. Raffles had completed the 
ruin of my life. I was done with Raffles, 
as she who shall not be named was done 
with me. 

And yet, even while I blamed him 
most bitterly, and utterly abominated his 
deceitful deed, I could not but admit 
in my heart that the result was out of all 
proportion to the intent: he had never 
dreamt of doing me this injury, or indeed 
any injury at all. Intrinsically the deceit 
had been quite venial, the reason for it 
obviously the reason that Raffles had 
given me. It was quite true that he had 
spoken of this Lochmaben peerage as a 
new creation, and of the heir to it in a 
fashion only applicable to Alick Carruthers. 
He had given me hints, which I had been 
too dense to take, and he had certainly 
made more than one attempt to deter 
me from accompanying him on this fatal 
emprise ; had he been more explicit, 
I might have made it my business to 
deter him. I could not say in my heart 
that Raffles had failed to satisfy such 
honour as I might reasonably expect to 
subsist between us. Yet it seems to me 
to require a superhuman sanity always 
and unerringly to separate cause from 
effect, achievement from intent. And 
I, for one, was never quite able to do 
so in this case. 

I could not be accused of neglecting 
my newspaper during the next few 
wretched days. I read every word that 
I could find about the attempted jewel- 
robbery in Palace Gardens, and the reports 
afforded me my sole comfort. In the 
first place, it was only an attempted 
robbery ; nothing had been taken, after 
all. And then—and then—the one 
member of the household who had come 
nearest to a personal encounter with 
either of us was unable to furnish any 
description of the man—had even ex- 
pressed a doubt as to any likelihood 
of identification in the event of an 
arrest ! 

I will not say with what mingled feelings 
I read and dwelt on that announcement. 
It kept a certain faint glow alive within 
me until the morning that brought me 
back the only presents I had ever made 
her. They were books; jewellery had 
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been frowned on by the authorities. And 
the books came back without a word, 
though the parcel was directed in her 
hand. 

I had made up my mind not to go near 
Raffles again, but in my heart I already 
regretted my resolve. I had forfeited 
love, I had sacrificed honour, and now I 
must deliberately alienate myself from 
the one being whose society might yet be 
some recompense for all that I had lost. 
The situation was aggravated by the state 
of my exchequer. I expected an ultimatum 
from my banker by every post. Yet this 
influence was nothing to the other. It 
was Raffles I loved. It was noi the dark 
life we led together, still less its base 
rewards ; it was the man_ himself, his 
gaiety, his humour, his dazzling audacity, 
his incomparable courage and resource. 
And a very horror of turning to him again 
in mere need or greed set the seal on 
my first angry resolution. But the anger 
was soon gone out of me, and when at 
length Raffles bridged the gap by coming 
to me, I rose to greet him almost with a 
shout. 

He came as though nothing had 
happened ; and, indeed, not very many 
days had passed, though they might have 
been months to me. Yet I fancied the 


gaze that watched me through our smoke 
a trifle less sunny than it had been before. 
And it was a relief to me when he came 
with few preliminaries to the inevitable 
point. 

“Did you ever hear from her, Bunny ?” 
he asked. 





“Ina way,” I answered. ‘ We won't 
talk about it, if you don’t mind, Raffles.” 

“That sort of way!” he exclaimed. 
He seemed both surprised and disap- 
pointed. 


“Yes,” I said, “ that sort of way. It’s 
finished. What did you expect?” 
‘“*T don’t know,” said Raffles. ‘‘I only 


thought that the girl who went so far to 
get a fellow out of a tight place might go 
a little further to keep him from getting 
into another.” 

‘““T don’t see why she should,” said I, 
honestly enough, yet with the irritation of 
an unworthy doubt deep down in my 
inmost consciousness. 

“Yet you did hear from her?” he 
persisted, 

““She sent me back my poor presents, 
without a word,” I said, “if you call that 
hearing.” 

I could not bring myself to own to 
Raffles that I had given her only books, 
He asked if I was sure that she had sent 
them back herself ; and that was his last 
question. My answer was enough for him. 
And to this day I cannot say whether it 
was more in relief than in regret that he 
laid a hand upon my shoulder. 

“So you are out of Paradise after all 
said Raffles. “I was not sure, or I should 
have come round before. Well, Bunny, 
if they don’t want you there, there’s a 
little Inferno in the Albany where you'll 
be as welcome as ever !” 

And still, with all the magic mischief of 
his smile, there was that touch of sadness 
which I was yet to read aright. 
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M. Berthelot experimenting in his laboratory. 


CHEMIST AS CREATOR. 


MARCELIN BERTHELOT: SCIENTIST AND PHILOSOPHER. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


The secret is summed up in three words : 


HE tremendous ré/e which Science 
is destined to play in the world’s 
future is foreshadowed in no more 

striking manner than by the progress 
which chemistry has made during the last 
fifty years. It is necessary to say—at 
the risk of being as dry as a text-book— 
that from being analytic it has become 
synthetic. ‘The object of chemistry, in 
experimenting with the various bodies of 
nature,” said Lavoisier, the founder of 
the modern science, ‘is to decompose 
them and examine separately the various 
substances which enter into their combi- 
nation. . . . Chemistry, therefore, proceeds 
towards its goal and towards perfection 
by dividing, subdividing, and subdividing 
again.” ‘To attempt more than this was 
an act of presumption, in the opinion of 
chemists of. the old school. The chemist 
is now a creator. 

This revolution was due to Kolbe, who 


work, finish, publish. 
FARADAY, 


produced acetic acid from carbon, but 
more especially to Pierre Eugene Marcelin 
Berthelot, who, in 1862, succeeded, by 
means of the electric arc, in forming 
acetylene from its elements. This was 
the starting-point for the formation of a 
multitude of other products. M. Berthelot 
produced, one after the other, olefiant gas 
and other hydrocarbons, various alcohols, 
the aldehydes, the essential oils of bitter 
almonds, cinnamon, and cumin, common 
camphor, and, in short, most of the oxy- 
genated essential oils found in nature. 
The aldehydes were, in turn, transformed 
into organic acids, and so on. We are 
most of us aware of the enormous impetus 
which these remarkable researches gave to 
the manufacture of dyes, perfumes, phar- 
maceutical and other products, so I need 
not enlarge on the matter. But do we 
know to whom we owe it? M. Berthelot 
has never taken out a patent for any of 
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his many scientific discoveries, and I 
doubt if the great work which he has 
done for humanity is generally known. 
Is there one sportsman in ten, for 
instance, who knows that his study of 
explosives led to M. Vieille’s great dis- 
covery of smokeless powder ? 

M. Berthelot, who is now a very old 
man, though still hale and vigorous, — 
he was born in Paris on October 25th, 
1827,—spends five months of every year 
studying the chemistry of plant-life on a 
small estate situated at the entrance to 
the Bois de Meudon, at Bellevue, On 
leaving the funicular railway which takes 
you up the hill overlooking the Seine, 
in the immediate valley below, and Paris, 
a confused mass of grey buildings, in the 
distance, I made my way along ascend- 
ing avenues, strewn with autumn leaves, 
towards his residence and _ laboratories. 
Guided by a tall tower, the ‘Tour Berthe- 
lot, which serves as a landmark for the 
district, I soon came to a small door in 
a high wall, a door above which were the 
words “CHIMIE VEGETALE,” and, passing 
through into a pleasant garden, made 
inquiries for the savant from the janitor. 

Seated, a few minutes later, in M. 
Berthelot’s study, it was but natural that 
my mind should traverse the wide field 
of scientific investigation and discovery 
upon which this great scientist has been 
engaged for upwards of fifty years. ‘Titles 
of books on the crowded shelves were 
an epitome of the invaluable services 
which he has rendered to science and 
humanity. The epoch-making Chimie 
organique fondée sur la Synthese of 1860, 
the Legons sur la Thérmochimie given at 
the Collége de France between 1865 and 
1883, which laid the foundations of a 
new branch of science, and the more 
recent Chimie végétale et agricole in four 
volumes caught my eye and set me specu- 
lating. What an important part these 
three works had played in our social 
evolution! ‘The first alone had brought 
about a revolution in many branches of 
industry, and, moreover, had widened 
the outlook of chemistry to an extent 
hitherto unbelievable. Would this science 
end by solving some of the most per- 


plexing problems of our daily life? 
Would it eventually solve the social 
problem itself? Was it possible, I 


thought, as I looked at M. Berthelot’s 
keen, scrutinising eyes and high, intel- 
lectual forehead—the eyes and forehead 
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of a searcher and a thinker—that these 
men of science who could create organic 
substances like Nature herself would some 
day succeed in chemically manufacturing 
our food? ‘Towards what Utopia was 
science leading us? ‘These and kindred 
thoughts flashed through my brain during 
the few moments which elapsed between 
sitting down and hearing M. Berthelot 
say, “Je suis entitrement a votre dis- 
position, Monsieur,” and caused me to 
frame the inevitabie question with which 
I responded to his invitation. 

“Since we can create organic sub- 
stances, may we not foresee a time at 
which our food will be manufactured by 
synthesis ?” repeated the chemist, in a 
voice which betrayed no sign of his age. 
“Certainly! Indeed, the problem may 
be said to have been already solved in 
principle. Has not the synthesis of fats 
and oils been an accomplished fact these 
forty years and more? And is not that 
of sugars and carbohydrates generally 
being realised at the present day ? Having 
got so far, the synthesis of nitrogenised 
bodies is but a step further, and, believe 
me, the time may not be far distant when 
chemistry will effect the economical manu- 
facture of foods. You have hit upon a 
question to which I have devoted a good 
deal of time and thought, so 1 do not 
hesitate to declare that the alimentary 
problem is essentially a chemical one, 
and that when energy can be obtained 
economically it will not be long in being 
solved. Foods will then be manufactured 
with carbon obtained from carbonic acid, 
with hydrogen extracted from water, and 
with oxygen and nitrogen taken from the 
air. Corn-growing and cattle-raising will 
then suffer the same fate as the cultivation 
of madder has done in our day, and the 
world will be independent of those bad 
seasons which put the farmers in despair. 
The world will then—— But I think 
you are smiling. Do you consider my 
anticipations are too Utopian ?” 

“Not at all, M. Berthelot. I was 
smiling, not at your picture of the golden 
age, but at a passing thought which it 
suggested. I was thinking how effectually 
that much disputed question of Free 
Trade or Protection, which is still the 
bone of contention in English politics, 
would be settled by the realisation of 
your prophecies. But what do you think 
will be the source of the economical 
energy of which you speak ?” 
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“ Perhaps the central heat of the globe, 
obtained by means of shafts from two to 
three miles in depth ; perhaps solar energy. 
Qui sait? Yes; the question you mention 
would indeed be solved by this economic 
revolution, and many others besides. But 
perhaps before the days of the chemical 
manufacture of foods that other problem, 
aerial navigation, will be solved, in which 
case customs’ barriers all over the world 
will be thrown down.” After pausing for 
a moment, in thought, M. Berthelot 
continued : “I know that some people, 
basing their opinion merely on the ex- 
perience of the past, will say that these 
are the wild dreams of a scientist. But it 
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bounds of possibility? And what have 
you to say on the subject of Dr. Loeb’s 
experiments in Chicago ?” 

“Ah! there you have a real dream; 
I do not think we can ever attain such 
a result as that. But what are these 
American experiments ? ” 

“Dr. Loeb claims to have solved the 
problem of artificial parthenogenesis. With 
a solution of chloride of magnesium he 
has succeeded in developing unfertilised 
sea-urchins’ eggs to the same stage as they 
develop normally.” 

“* Vraiment! ‘That is very interesting. 
But for all that I don’t think we shall ever 
arrive at the homunculus. However, 

















View of the garden where M. Berthelot studies plant life 


seems to me that they forget the pro- 
gress—unprecedented in history—-which 
science has made in our day ; they over- 
look the fact that the marvellous results 
which it has attained during the last 
century, and especially within recent years, 
warrant us in making these predictions. 
Such dreams are founded on undeniable 
scientific evidence, and I have faith, 
therefore, in their realisation.” 

“What is your opinion, cher Maitre, 
on that other dream of the scientist, the 
manufacture of life in the laboratory ? * 
Do you think that that is within the 


* “The laboratory production of some lowly 


such experiments are certainly to be 
encouraged, for the most unexpected dis- 
coveries are sometimes made in that way. 
A scientist begins a series of investigations 
with a definite object in view. It is quite 
possible that he will fail to attain it. But 
in the course of his experiments he may 
bring to light some most important fact, 
an invaluable addition to our scientific 
knowledge. For instance, take the case 
of that mysterious substance Radium. 
The object of the experiments which are 
being made with it may prove to be a will- 
o’-the-wisp, but, on the other hand, they 


y form of living protoplasm from inorganic material 


is quite possibly the discovery awaiting the race in the future.”—Sir OLiver Lopcs, Zhe 


Times, October 22nd, 1904. 
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nations 
and governments, conclusively 


they have rendered 


prove that a new factor is 
introduced into all problems of 
a political, moral, or economic 
nature now under discussion, 
—a factor the germ of which 
hardly existed formerly—an 
increasing power which is 
opposed to the narrow, con- 
servative opinions of partisans 
of the past. Science alone 
can furnish’ the basis for 
doctrines which can be unre- 
strainedly accepted by citizens 
of the future. . . . Any policy 
of arbitrary resistance is ren- 
dered powerless by science, as 
contrary to human nature and 
the steady progress of know- 
ledge. Science will end by 
destroying all pretensions to 
mysterious beliefs and every 
form of superstition. 
Henceforth science alone pos- 
sesses the moral force on 
which the dignity of human 
personality can be based, on 
which future societies can be 
founded. It is science which 
will bring the glorious age of 
universal equality and brother- 
hood under the wxgis of the 
holy law of work. 

There could be no doubt, 
I reflected, that this belief 
in the final victory of science 








Vegetation in an electric field. 


may lead to discoveries which will be 
a step forward in the advancement of 
mankind. ‘The danger lies, not in experi- 
mentation, but in arriving at too hasty 
conclusions. We must be careful, in 
other words, to build only on a solid basis 
of facts.” 

Implicit trust in the solidity of the 
edifice which scientists, fact by fact, are 
slowly building up, in the part which 
science is destined to play, is one of 
M. Marcelin Berthelot’s chief character- 
istics. As he spoke of the marvellous 
possibilities of chemistry, it seemed to me 
(though this may have been a trick of the 
imagination), that there was just a sus- 
picion of pride in his voice, However 
that may be, certain eloquent words which 
I had read in one of his books rang in my 
ears. 

The ever increasing rapidity with which 
the sciences progress, and their growing 
importance, justified by the services which 





over religion was_ steadily 

gaining ground all over the 
world, but especially in France; and 
that men of thought of all nations were 
grouping themselves around a new ideal, — 
that ideal to which Professor Metchnikoff 
referred in his last book. He wrote in 
Etudes sur la Nature Humaine : 


Recognition of the true object of human 
existence and of. science as the sole means 
of attaining it can alone serve as an ideal 
for the union of mankind; and men will 
rally round it as they formerly grouped 
themselves around the religious ideal. 

In fact, were they not already beginning 
to do so, and was not the Free-thought 
Congress in Rome, which had concluded 
its sittings only a few days before my visit 
to Bellevue, a concrete expression of this 
new trend of thought? I decided to ask 
M. Berthelot, whose opinions promised 
to be all the more interesting as he had 
been one of the honorary presidents of 
this international gathering. 

“Yes; this Free-thought Congress is 
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undoubtedly a sign of the times,” he 
replied. “And the choice of Rome as 
a meeting-place was particularly appro- 
priate ; for, as I said in a letter which was 
read to the delegates, Rome has been the 
centre for the oppression of science and 
thought during more than fifteen hundred 
years. Both in the Middle Ages and in 
modern times, Italy has suffered more 
than any other nation through the pre- 
tensions of the Church. Indeed, clerical 
oppression did not cease in Rome until 
Italy obtained possession of the capital. 
You see, therefore, how fitting it was 
to hold the first Free-thought Congress 
there.” 

“What do you consider are the essential 
characteristics, M. Berthelot, of the ideal 
Freethinker ?” 

“Tolerance, independence of thought 
and action, and, above all, the possession 
of a scientific mind, I attach the greatest 
importance to the last re- 
quirement. <A Freethinker 
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of this eleven-acre estate, then a depend- 
ency of the old Chateau de Meudon, 
which was burnt down by the Prussians 
in 1871, and, after three years’ work, 
transformed it into its present state. But 
what a work it was! Part of the ground 
was a’ disused sand-quarry, and the 
remainder was the most barren, un- 
cultivated land you can imagine. How- 
ever, in three years’ time the ground was 
levelled, trees were planted, and the 
buildings, including my house yonder and 
this tower, were constructed.” 

“'To what special use do you put the 
Tour Berthelot ?” I interposed. 

“T use it for experiments relating to 
the influence which is exercised by the 
natural electricity of the air in the fixation 
of free atmospheric nitrogen in _ plants. 
Placing one plant at the bottom and 
another at the top of the tower, I dis- 
covered that a difference of altitude pro- 





should always build on a 
solid basis of undeniable 
facts: chemical reactions if 
he is a chemist, carefully as- 
certained phenomena if he is 
a biologist, and documents of 
unquestionable authenticity 
if he is a historian, ‘Truth 
should be his constant guide.” 


Here the conversation re- 
turned to the quiet domain 
of science. I was anxious 
to visit the laboratories and 
the jardin d'expériences, with 
its little electric generating 
station and ‘tower ninety 
feet high, and to learn some- 
thing about M. Berthelot’s 
researches in vegetable 
chemistry, so he took me 
on a tour of inspection, ex- 
plaining on the way. 

“Tt was about the year 
1880,” said M. Berthelot, 
when we were in the garden, 
which has a luxuriant growth 
of trees and flowers, “that I 
determined to carry out a 
long-felt desire to make a 
Series of experiments with 
plants and plant-life. With 
the authorisation of the 
Ministry of Public Instrue- 














tion, 1 came into possession 


The Tour Berthelot. 
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duced variations. Here is an apparatus ” 
—showing me a large bell-shaped vessel 
made of glass, enclosing a plant—‘“ which 
has enabled me to prove the beneficial 
réle played by electricity in the fixation 
of nitrogen. One of the poles of a battery 
is connected with the tin cylinder around 
the plant, the other with the metal plate 
suspended above it, so that it grows in 
an electric field of fixed potentiality. 
Under these conditions a plant will take 
up a larger quantity of nitrogen than it 
will without the aid of electricity. These 
various experiments furnish us with a 
scientific explanation of the reason why 
azotised crops can be grown at high 
altitudes, year after year, without the use 
of manure. My studies in this depart- 
ment of vegetable chemistry led to the 
further discovery that mould contains 
special micro-organisms which play a lead- 
ing ré/e in the nitrogenising of plants. 
The chemical action of light has been 
another of my favourite questions. But 
it would take up too much of our time 
if I were to enumerate all the fascinating 
problems of plant-life which have occupied 
my attention every spring, summer, and 
autumn during the last twenty years. 
Besides, I have yet to show you my 
laboratory.” 





What loving ex- 


“* Mon laboratoire !” 
pression M. Berthelot put into these 
two simple words, and how much they 
suggested! As they fell from his lips, an 
autobiographic passage in one of his books 
flashed across my memory. ‘“ Adonné, 
des mes débuts dans la vie, au culte de la 
vérité pure, je ne me suis jamais mélé a la 
lutte des intéréts pratiques qui divisent les 
hommes. Jat vécu dans mon laboratoire 
solitaire, entouré de quelques éléeves, mes 
amis.” “ Mon laboratoire /”—the phrase 
expressed lifelong devotion to science 
and a disinterestedness such as few men 
have the moral courage to show. How 
easy it would have been for this great 
savant to have profited financially by his 
discoveries, thought I, as M. Berthelot 
moved among his apparatus and explained, 
with infinite modesty, experiments which 
have made for industrial progress. But 
no; though his social relations with men 
of the world have presented many an 
opportunity of doing so, he has always 
kept his mind clear of the “practical 
interests ” of mankind. A savant—in the 
opinion of this scientist and philosopher— 
a savant who is really worthy of the name 
should devote his life, without a thought 
of pecuniary profit, to the amelioration of 
the lot of all, rich and poor alike. 
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‘HE great wood of Brendon slept 


in the moonlight still and silent, 
save for the rare bark of the fox 
or the musical hooting of the owl, and 
from hour to hour the silence continued. 
Then might have been heard, if there 














were any to hear, the sharp sudden crack 
of a pistol, and the flutter of birds which 
the shot had disturbed ; then silence once 
more, to be broken at last by the cry of a 
human voice—“ Esther ! Esther ! ” 

In the centre of the wood a round 
pond shone like silver under the moon- 
beams, and on its bank lay a girl with her 





face full of the pale beauty of death up- 
turned towards the sky, while an empty 
pistol by her side was almost hidden 
among the rough grass. ‘The cries of the 
seeker drew near as the man_ himself 
came out from the dark trees into the 
open space by the water. The brother 
knew the sister, and Esther was found. 


II. 


An idle traveller sauntered into the 
ancient court-house at X, attracted by the 
tidings that a prisoner was standing his 
trial for murder. He made his entrance 
just as William Hawkweed uttered his 
plea of ‘Not Guilty” to the charge of 
slaying Esther Calt‘op. But soon a sense 
of disappointment filled the traveller’s 
mind. ‘The story that was slowly unfolded 
struck him as lacking incident, while the 
actors were commonplace. Mr. Listmore 
could only maintain his attention by the 
aid of imaginary wagers, now on suicide, 
now on murder; he could hardly determine 
which issue was the more probable. 

Esther Caltrop and William Hawkweed 
had been lovers, and had looked in due 
time to become man and wife. Esther 
lived with her brother George, a game- 
keeper in the employ of old Squire Arthur, 
in a cottage on the skirts of Brendon 
Wood. William, who was also a game- 
keeper in the same service, lived by 
himself at a distance of about a mile 
from the big wood, in which however he 
would often of an evening stroll with his 
promised bride. On the day of Esther’s 
death Hawkweed said he had taken 
her out, and they had wandered together 
as far as the round pond. Here they 
had sat for some time; then they had 
quarrelled, and he had left her in dis- 
pleasure. The fact of the quarrel was 
attested by a village girl, who had been 
roaming about in search of nuts, and had 
overheard voices, pitched in loud and 
angry keys, and who had seen and 
recognised the speakers. This girl, how- 
ever, could give no evidence of real 
importance, since she had naturally run 
away at the sight of a gamekeeper, by 
whom she feared to be caught on _for- 
bidden ground, while engaged in unlawful 
practices. The only words she had dis- 
tinguished were “ your tiresome jealousy ” 
spoken by Esther, and ‘ damnation ” 
uttered by William. The prisoner agreed 
that jealousy had been the cause of the 
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dispute: he had reproached Esther for 
her conduct to one who had formerly 
sought her in marriage, and Esther had 
resented his reproaches. He had been, 
no doubt, in a violent passion, and he 
could say nothing about the language 
which he might have used; but he had 
never laid a finger upon Esther, of that 
he was certain, still less had he been 
guilty of her death. 

Over the pistol, from which the fatal 
shot had been fired, there was testimony 
of very conflicting character. Squire 
Arthur was now an old man, but in his 
youth he had fought more than one duel, 
and he had taken much pride in his 
firearms. Age, however, had cooled his 
blood, and about twelve months before 
the tragedy of Esther Caltrop’s death he 
had made his two gamekeepers presents 
by dividing between them his favourite 
pair of pistols ; and it was undoubtedly 
one of these small weapons that had 
been found by Esther’s side. There were 
marks upon the pistols, by which Mr. 
Arthur was easily able to tell them one 
from the other; but which one of the two 
he had given to William Hawkweed, and 
which to George Caltrop, was a point 
upon which he could not speak with 
absolute certainty. He could only say 
that he was inclined to believe that the 
pistol that had fired the shot now be- 
longed to George Caltrop, and of this 
expression of belief Hawkweed’s counsel 
naturally made the most, arguing that 
Esther had brought the weapon with 
her having suicide in contemplation. It 
was further proved that on the day after 
the tragedy a pistol had been found in 
Hawkweed’s cottage but none in that 
of Caltrop. 

On the other hand, George Caltrop 
swore to a very different tale. Squire 
Arthur, he affirmed, was mistaken, and 
the pistol which had sent his sister to her 
death was that which had been given to 
Hawkweed. His own pistol had never 
been loaded, nor could his sister have 
loaded it for herself. Moreover, when 
alarmed by Esther’s absence he had left 
home to search for her, his pistol had 
been hanging in its accustomed place 


above the mantelpiece, from whence the 


prisoner, as a measure for ensuring his 
own safety, must have removed it. Hawk- 
weed could have easily entered the cottage 
during its owner’s absence, and unseen 
by any one in the night-time have effectu- 
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ally carried out his object. But in support 
of this account of the matter Caltrop 
could produce no evidence. A _ friend 
had been with him in his cottage when 
he was setting forth to seek for Esther, 
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Nor could any traces of a visit by Hawk- 
weed to the Caltrop cottage be discovered, 
although the prisoner on his side was 
unable to prove such a visit to have 
been an impossibility. Hawkweed himself 
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The brother knew the sister and Esther was found. 


but this friend had not noticed the pistol 
at the time, though he had often done so 
upon previous occasions; and it was 
obviously conceivable that Caltrop might 
be in error in his statement that the 
weapon could not have been loaded. 






declared that after the quarrel at the pond 
he had returned at once to his home, and 
had not left it again till the following 
morning ; but he lived alone, and no 
witness could testify to any of his move- 
ments, 
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It was while George Caltrop was under 
examination that Mr. Listmore’s interest 
was for the first time really excited, not 
so much by what he heard as by what he 
observed. The brother of the dead girl 
behaved in a singular fashion. He showed 
his grief, he showed his hatred towards 
the prisoner; but he also showed some- 
thing that Mr. Listmore failed to under- 
stand, something that gave an impression 
that the end was not yet. “ Damned if 
the fellow does not seem as if he had a 
card up his sleeve,” thought Listmore ; 
‘but it’s impossible—now and here must 
the case be decided.” 

Various persons were called upon to 
speak to the characters both of Esther and 
Hawkweed ; and again there was much 
disagreement. Some said that Esther 
was a desperate flirt, and some said that 
she was a simple, modest maid; while on 
the whole it seemed to be fairly estab- 
lished that Hawkweed was a man of 
violent temper. Such were the principal 
points elicited during a trial that lasted 
for many hours. 


Ill, 


The jury! There was a flutter, and the 
hum of many voices, through the crowded 
court, and then profound silence. 

Of the spectators most looked at the 
arbiters of life and death, others at the 
livid face of the prisoner; but Listmore 
kept his eyes on George Caltrop, behind 
whom stood a young lawyer, keen, clever, 
and composed. From the lips of the 
latter came the whisper, “It’s an ac- 
quittal—keep cool.” 

And the lawyer was right—it was an 
acquittal. The tension of the audience 
relaxed, and William Hawkweed uttered 
a cry of relief. In the next instant 
George Caltrop was on his feet, and his 
voice rang out like a clarion: “I appeal 
the villain for murder.” A sort of stupe- 
faction followed these strange words, then 
the crier of the court shouted for silence, 
and as George continued to stand in 
expectant attitude, the Judge with some 
indignation demanded, “ Are you crazy, 
sir?” 

An answer came from the young 
lawyer: ‘Beg pardon, my Lord, the 
appellant is quite within his rights.” 

“And who may you be, sir?” inquired 
the Judge. 

“My name is Acer, my Lord, and 
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I have been at the Bar for three 
years.” 

“‘ Well, sir, when you have been at the 
Bar for twice that time you will perhaps 
have learned better than to talk of 
appeals for murder, as if they still existed. 
Do you know, sir, that we are now in 
the second decade of the nineteenth 
century ?” 

“Quite so, my Lord, and before the 
next six years are over appeals for 
murder will no doubt be abolished ; but 
if your Lordship will inquire, you will 
soon satisfy yourself that at present they 
are certainly permitted by law.” 

The Judge shook his head, but he was 
too prudent to continue an argument 
with a barrister who seemed to be in 
earnest upon a point with which he 
himself was unacquainted. 


IV. 


*For once I’m in luck,” thought 
Listmore as he quitted the Court ; “ this 
vulgar village tragedy promises to make 
history, and this young Acer is actually 
known to me. He shall dine with me 
and explain the wonderful contention 
that he advanced to the Judge.” 

So Mr. Acer came to dinner, as well as 
Mr. Myrtle, another barrister; and when 
the third bottle of port had been placed 
on the table the ordeal by battle became 
the subject of prolonged discussion. 

“T thought it had been abolished 
centuries ago,” Mr. Listmore remarked. 

**So it was, Listmore, so it was,” said 
the genial Myrtle, who had been clever at 
manipulating the wine ; “ our young friend 
here has just got a bee in his bonnet.” 

But Acer was very sure of his ground, 
and by degrees he began to vanquish the 
incredulity of his companions. 

“Well, and what do you say 
happen ?” Myrtle asked at last. 

“George Caltrop has now personally 
accused William Hawkweed of the murder 
of his sister Esther, and has challenged 
him to a fight for life on this issue. Cal- 
trop is entitled to take this action as 
challenger, or in legal language as ap- 
pellant, because he is his sister’s nearest 
relative and heir; and the appellee 
cannot escape from the contest. But the 
form of the contest remains to be settled. 
It may be that the two men will fight 
body to body, or it may be that there 
will be further recourse to a court of law. 


will 
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The next move lies with Hawk- 
weed, who must make his choice 
between trial by battle and trial 
by jury.” 

“Why, one jury has just ac- 
quitted him,” exclaimed Listmore « 
“you don’t mean to tell us that 
another jury may have to try him 
over again ?” 

“ But that is exactly what I do 
mean,” said Acer. ‘“ His late trial 
was held in the interests of public 
justice ; if he is tried again it will 
be at the instance of a private 
individual who is seeking a remedy 
for alleged injury,—but I expect 
myself that the appellee will 
choose battle.” 

Here Myrtle interposed. “I 
think, Acer, you are wrong there: . 
a second jury is not at all likely to 
reverse the verdict of their prede- 
cessors. Hawkweed might in my 
opinion face a law court with very 
little reason for alarm ; but when 
it comes to fighting !” 

“It took the jury a very long 
time to make up their minds to- 
day,” answered Acer, “and in my 
judgment it would not have needed 
much weight to turn the scale.” 

“Aye, but remember that Hawk- 
weed has got an acquittal behind 
him now, and that’s a matter to 
tell bravely in his favour.” 

“Ves,” Acer agreed, “but on the 
other hand he can never be sure 
that some new evidence may not 
be produced against him. Suppose, for 
instance, that the pistol that killed Esther 
Caltrop could be identified with the pistol 
that Squire Arthur gave to William Hawk- 
weed, as might be done by somebody 
who had seen it in the latter’s possession, 
or by the Squire himself turning up 
some note of the transaction, how would 
that be ?” 

“Devilish nasty for Hawkweed !” was 
the response, “but you seem to assume 
his guilt as a thing of course ;” and Mr. 
Myrtle with much satisfaction found out 
another bumper of port. 

“T do believe him to be guilty,” said 
Acer, “and holding that belief I think it 
probable that he will prefer to rely upon 
himself for his own protection rather than 
offer the law another chance of detecting 
his crime. After all, he is a stout fellow, 
quite as strong as his antagonist 3 
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“*1 appeal the villain for murder.’” 


“Well, grant that the appellee selects 
the ordeal of battle, will that settle the 
question ?” 

“In this instance it will, since the 
present appellant is burning to fight in 
person ; but if he had desired to do so, 
he could have applied, and possibly with 
success, to the courts to order the case to- 
be fought out before a jury.” 

** But he will make no such attempt ?” 

“ce No.” 

“And if the fight comes off, 
weapons will they use?” 

“On that point my information is not 
yet perfect, and an application to the 
King’s Bench will be required. ‘There 
may be no limit to the choice of arms, 
but in view of the station in life of each 
combatant I anticipate that staves of some 
kind will be commanded.” 

**Staves!” said Listmore : “ they won’t 
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hurt themselves much with staves. Of 
course Hawkweed will fight if he can do 
so without any danger.’ 

“You do not understand,” said Acer, — 
‘in the actual contest itself there may be 
no risk to his life, but let the weapons be 
what they may, there will be a victor and 
a vanquished in the strife, and if the 
appellee is the vanquished his fate is 
sealed. He will be hanged immediately, 
nor could the King’s own prerogative 
avail to save him.” 

Listmore called up to memory George 
Caltrop, with his mighty shoulders, his 
stern face and burning eyes, as he had 
seen him in the Court that day: who 
would stand up to so terrible a foe ? 

“Such a fight will never come off,” he 
said; “legal or illegal, it will certainly in 
some way be prevented.” 

Mr. Myrtle waved the bottle slowly in 
the air ; he was now far gone, and spoke in 
jerky sentences. “ All damned rubbish— 
what Acer says—must be, you know, 
come to think of it seriously.” 

But it was not rubbish, as is proved by 
a late statute of the reign of King George 
the Third. 

2 fs 

It is no exaggeration to say that serious- 
minded persons among the governing 
classes in England were aghast and 
thunderstricken when they found them- 
selves confronted with this barbaric sur- 
vival from a distant age; though vast 
numbers of the public, as was to be 
expected in the heyday of the Ring, 
regarded the battle between the appellant 
and the appellee simply as a kind of 
superior prize-ight. In particular the 
Court of King’s Bench was reduced to 
positive despair, since it appeared that 
some or all of its members, attired in 
the full glory of their robes, must preside 
as umpires at the combat, which was 
appointed to take place at Tothill Fields. 

The calamity was so overwhelming as 
to seem impossible, and yet there were 
no means of escape. It was suggested 
that Parliament might be summoned in 
haste to legislate specially for the pre- 
vention of a horrible scandal. But of 
the Ministers some were sportsmen— 
none were immediately concerned, and 
it is not wonderful that they did not 
favour a proposal that would have been 
attended with much unpopularity. They 
averred, and perhaps with reason, that the 


necessary measures would never pass. 
Then it was widely rumoured that huge 
bribes had been offered in the hope of 
inducing the appellant to withdraw his 
challenge, though it was, on the other 
hand, doubted whether any living man 
would dare to approach George Caltrop 
with any such errand in view. At all 
events, if bribes were tried they were 
tried in vain, as were many prayers and 
urgent remonstrances. George Caltrop’s 
mind was unalterably fixed to exact a 
right which the law gave him, and George 
Caltrop was absolute master of the 
position, ‘The date of the battle was 
fixed, and no ray of light descended 
to cheer the despondent and outraged 
Bench, 

The members of the Bar were able 
to treat matters more lightly than their 
seniors, and many a gay lawyer enter- 
tained feelings of most sincere envy for 
Mr. Acer and other youthful counsel who 
were to be within the lists, and to -act 
for their clients upon this occasion as 
seconds instead of legal advisers. For 
although in accordance with frigid modern 
notions the ordeal of battle was to be 
shorn of the chief of its former accom- 
paniments, still seconds there were to be, 
or, as the populace preferred to name 
them, bottle-holders. 

At last the great day came. On all sides 
multitudes flocked to Tothill Fields, and 
troops, constables, prize-fighters and ex- 
prize-fighters found extreme difficulty in 
preserving even partial order. But some- 
how or another the arrangements were 
carried through, the lists—which in general 
parlance were spoken of as the ring—were 
kept inviolate, and the judges took their 
seats to await the arrival of the appellant 
and appellee with their respective sup- 
porters, 

VI. 

How vast and how tremendous was 
the abyss between the few who cared 
and the many who cared not! If the 
rude jocularity of the crowd were com- 
pared with the settled gloom of William 
Hawkweed or the fiery passion of George 
Caltrop, impressive indeed was the 
contrast. 

Of the combatants George was the 
first to enter the lists, and his resolute, 
confident bearing was at once observed 
and applauded. But no notice did he 
take of the vast army of spectators—of 
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their presence he might have been wholly 
unaware ; he did nothing but shoot out 
swift, anxious glances, now in one direc- 
tion, now in another: as Acer whispered 
to a judge, he was consumed with the fear 
that Hawkweed’s heart would fail, and 
that flight at the last moment might save 
the murderer from his doom. But this 
was not to happen: the play was to be 
played to its appointed end. ‘The ap- 
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William struck out wildly and vaguely ; 
the next moment he lay upon the ground 
smitten to death by Caltrop’s tremendous 
blow. 


VII. 
“ Hawkweed would have been wise if 
he had selected trial by jury,” an attorney 
who had been at Tothill Fields said to a 





The next moment he lay upon the ground smitten to death.” 


proach of the appellee was announced by 
a storm of outcries, and a flash of joy lit 
up Caltrop’s stern features. Silent, sullen 
and dogged, William Hawkweed came on ; 
the minutes flew by with lightning speed, 
and appellant and appellee were standing 
Opposite to one another, each with a staff 
in his hand. 

Battle there was none—George bounded 
forward with the ferocity of a tiger, and 
his fury absolutely paralysed his opponent. 


circle of associates who were assembled 
together on the evening of the day that 
had witnessed the combat. 

“Perhaps not,” Acer answered ; “I at 
least would prefer the death he died to 
hanging on the gallows. It was some- 
thing to fall with arms in his hands.” 

*“* Arms that he could not use,” said a 
young man with a sneer. 

“They say he had been drinking 
heavily,” said a fourth speaker. 
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“ And that perhaps had made him slow 
in his movements,” Acer agreed ; “ but he 
could never have been Caltrop’s match 
to-day.” 

“Thrice is he armed who hath his 
quarrel just,” suggested the young man. 

“Not that exactly, but Caltrop’s rage 
was so intense that it doubled his swift- 
ness and his strength.” 

“How can you tell that Caltrop was 
in the right?” asked the attorney. “I 
maintain that if Hawkweed had gone to 
a jury he would have got another ac- 
quittal,” 

‘“No, no,” said Acer ; ‘‘that is not so, 
Since the last trial fresh evidence has 
been collected, and William Hawkweed 
knew it. A woodman has come forward 
who saw Hawkweed enter Caltrop’s 
cottage after the latter left it on the night 
of the murder to seek for his sister, and 
the ownership of the pistols has been 
decided beyond all doubt by the testi- 
mony of a gunsmith.” 

“Yes?” said the attorney inquiringly. 

“And the pistol that killed Esther 
Caltrop was the pistol that Squire Arthur 
gave to William Hawkweed.” 

“Ah!” the attorney admitted ; ‘that 
does seem conclusive.” 


And now there entered the room a very 
old barrister, whom they all rose to receive 
with every mark of reverence and affection. 
After the first welcome had passed, the 
new-comer observed slowly: “ You have 
most of you been at Tothill Fields? Yes” 
—as signs of assent were given—‘‘ and 
a wondrous spectacle you saw there, a 
spectacle that no Englishman will ever 
see again.” 

“You think the trial by battle will be 
abolished immediately ?” cried several 
voices. 

“T am sure of it; and yet the ordeal 
has its value. In the present case it has 
prevented the escape of a criminal.” 

“ Acer was just showing us that there 
could be no doubt of Hawkweed’s guilt.” 

Doubt ! Why, he has left a confession 
behind him. Ah! is that fact unknown 
to you?” he continued, on hearing general 
expressions of surprise. “Oh yes, a 
very full and complete confession, in 
which he declares that the murder was an 
act of sudden impulse inspired by mad 
jealousy.” 

‘““And so justice has been done?” said 
Acer. 

“Ves,” said the old barrister very 
solemnly—“ the justice of God.” 


THE DREAM-WIND. 


(WRITTEN 


FOR MUSIC.) 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


\ THEN, like a sleeping child 
Or a bird in the nest, 
The day is gathered 
‘To the earth’s breast . 


fiashe!. 


. ‘tis the Dream-wind, 


Breathing peace, 
Breathing rest, 
Out of the Gardens of Sleep in the West. 


O come to me, wandering 
Wind of the West! 

Grey doves of slumber 
Come hither to rest! . 


Hush! . 


new the wings cease 


Below the dim trees . 
And the White Rose of Rest 
Breathes lew in the Gardens of Sleep in the West. 






































LONDON 


“The beautiful pictures flit across their appointed path.” 


AT 


A LIGHT IN THE 


PRAYER. 


DARK CITY. 


BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


. fish there be, that neither hooks nor line, 
Nor snare, nor net, nor engine can make thine. 
They must be groped for, and be tickled, too, 
Or they will not be catched, whate’er you do.—BUNYAN. 


BRILLIANT Sunday had come 
A and gone, one of those last 

gorgeous outbursts of expiring 
summer which sends the poor dweller in 
cities almost mad for the waterbrooks, 
when I mounted an omnibus going East- 
wards, bent upon offering up a prayer in a 
certain old City church which, I had been 
told, was not as other churches, dull and 
decorous, but avowedly free and easy. 
The fading day steeped London in a 
myriad lovely hues, and every dome and 
Spire, every roof and every towering shaft 
seemed to swim in rosy vapours ; whilst 
here and there a flame as of living fire 
blazed from some point upon which the 
last beam of the sinking sun had shot 
its bolt. The people were pouring in 


from.excursions in green lanes and river 
banks, afoot, in carriages of all sorts and 
shapes. A great host crowded the pave- 
ments, surging hither and thither. The 
restaurants, already alight and shining, 
were filling fast ; so too were the luxurious 
drinking saloons; and above the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs and the grinding of many 
wheels rose the notes of church bells 
and chapel bells from belfries, hidden 
somewhere in the mesh of houses, which 
every few yards reveal for a_ passing 
moment. The places of worship, too, 
were getting a share of the public patron- 
age ! 

It was not until we rolled into Holborn 
that the crowds thinned. Now, for the 
first time, the Sunday melancholy assailed 
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one ; that great thoroughfare 1s so earn- 
estly devoted to business, that coming 
upon it idle, lying gloomily fallow, it seems 
to take its Sabbath in woeful ill-humour, 
as though it grudged the waste of a whole 
day when so vast a capital was compelled 
to lie idle 

I turned my face westwards to get one 
more glimpse of the long highway. One 
narrow belt of gold was shot through the 
sky, which glanced on such windows, 
weathercocks, signs as Jay in its path, 


until the very houses seem to tremble. 
Wren’s dizzy steeples are adorable in the 
evening light, not of the earth in hue 
and shape ; so delicate of poise are they, 
they almost compel to worship—shadowy 
symbols of the cravings of the soul for 
light and leading. 

Down empty Cheapside we go: past 
Bank, Mansion House and Exchange, 
blinking sleepily in the dusk ; along King 
William Street, to the Monument standing 
sentinel over the river streets. Here 
it is that I alight, and turn 











into that famous old road 
known for generations as 
Eastcheap. The night falls 
fast, and the emptiness of 
the City, now that one is 
afoot, is very oppressive. 
The grey street seems 
haunted, and I feel like the 
last man, wandering dis- 
consolate among the untold 
wealtharound me, despising 
it as mere dross, and 
yearning for human kind. 

I looked up Eastcheap 
and down Eastcheap, see- 
ing but a grey stony waste. 
Out of all the steeples I 
worshipped from the height 
of the ’bus top, I could now 
see but one or two; the 
rest were hidden in the 
labyrinth around me, Not 
a bell sounded either. Yet 
I knew that St. Mary’s-at- 
Hill must be close at hand, 
so I walked on, my foot- 
steps raising such echoes 
as almost terrified me, 
peering down byway after 
byway, as dark and crooked 





St Mary’s is imbedded in bricks and mortar.” 


and set them aflame. Upon all else the 
purple of night was settling fast. I turned 
round again: above, all was cold steely 
blue, cut into jagged embattlements by 
the innumerable chimney-pots, by roof 
and spire. 

The bells of Bruges, of Ghent, of 
Malines, of Antwerp, those sweet treble 
carillons which play in many a_ belfry 
in the Low Countries, would be lost in 
London—which needs a deeper note. 
From out a score of towers sonorous 
peals ring out as though for a Coronation, 





as sin itself, all sloping 
sharply down to the river. 
At last I caught sight of 
a little knot of people down one of 
these lanes, standing under a lantern 
burning dimly. I hesitated for a moment, 
the passage wore so furtive an aspect ; 
a deep canyon, to borrow a figure from 
the weird landscape of America, running 
through high bulging warehouses, bent 
with age, exhaling ancient and _fishlike 
odours. ‘The dull rumble of an organ 
fell on my ear, and a few steps revealed 
a square tower jutting on to the narrow 
path; the rest of the edifice was im- 
bedded. ‘The appearance of a church 
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in such a strange place was so startling 
as to be dramatic; it came upon the 
vision like a new scene in a playhouse, 
where one is whisked away from one 
world to another in the twinkling of an eye. 
Still I was in doubt whether this could be 
St. Mary’s-at-Hill, of which I had heard so 
much. Where were the crowds, jostling 
to hear the gospel, which I had expected 
to find? ‘There were some printed notices 
on the wall. It was St. 
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taken the last of all the seats. I 
looked about me with blinking eyes. The 
church was filled with giant shadows, 
massed in black patches, projected in 
ghostly outlines, strange shapes waving to 
and fro, and in the midst of all one great 
circle of blinding white, set in a halo of 
blue, in which danced and swam the 
whirling rays shot from some powerful 
lantern which I could not see. The 





Mary’s, and I walked in 
rather dolefully, thinking 
that I should reap but 
poor reward for my 
journey. 

Lo! here was a scene 
fit for the brush of a 
Rembrandt! an old 
porch, deep and high, 
with an old stone floor, 
sunken and hollowed by 
the footsteps of genera- 
tion after generation of 
citizens; gloomy with 
black oak, with heavy 
old doors, and winding 
wooden steps leading 
into a dark organ loft 
and gallery; filled with 
quaint forms of times 
past, grotesque carvings, 
memorial tablets, 
sculptured urns; over 
all quivering the fitful 
light from smoking 
candles, which ghostly 
figures in white are 
adjusting in queer little 
lanterns fixed at the 
ends of wands, and sur- 
mounted by brazen 
crosses. A_ strangely 
impressive picture it all 
made, and yet from the 
chill world without to 














this weird fantastic world 

within was but a few 

steps. Could it be possible that I was 
in the heart of London City? Was it 
some illusion? Or had some magic 
carpet set me down in another land? 
A kindly youth saw my embarrassment, 
and leading the way squeezed me into 
the corner of a pew by the door, more 
than full already. There was a goodly 
congregation seated in the very aisle 


itself, on the cold stones, on the pipes, 
On every little abutment. 


I must have 


“It is the head of the Church Army.” 


shadows began to resolve themselves into 
recognisable forms. That dense black 
thing in front of me must be the pulpit ; 
it bulked out like a giant’s body; and 
that other round thing hanging overhead, 
like a huge inverted plate, must be the 
sounding-board. Upon the rim of the 
white circle I saw what seemed to be 
the profile of a demon such as those on 
Notre Dame. I had seen them recently, 
and instantly recalled the saturnine faces 
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cruel claws dug into the cheeks, sinister 
eyes peering down on the warring world 
below. It must be the shadow of some 
sculpted ornament on the pulpit. 

What was that shape like the mouth 
of a great ear-trumpet, or a fog-horn? 
Could it be a receptacle for pence, or 
was it some musical instrument with 
which I was unacquainted? Of course 
the four rounded forms rising from the 
floor were pillars—but the whole fabric 
begins to tremble. From the black mass 
behind me there came a solemn crash 
of brazen notes, which suddenly melted 
away into flute-like tones like the singing 
of blackbirds, and upon the white circle 
appeared a beautiful lake set deep amid 
mountains, all empurpled by the setting 
sun, and suffusing peace and serenity 
over the old church, Other pictures 
followed in quick succession—sea and 
land, hamlet and city, the streets of 
Christ’s Jerusalem, the sordid byways of 
London, figures of saints, of sinners 
reeling in drinking dens, of men and 
women in the last stages of degradation. 

They flit across their appointed path. 

There is a stir at the open door 
through which I had entered, and looking 
over the edge of my high pew I see come 
filing in the choir in white robes, men 
and women, some carrying the lanterns 
with the brazen crosses and the long 
wands, others playing sackbut and psaltery 
or their modern equivalents, including 
the concertina. ‘They disappear behind 
the pulpit, and appear again at the foot 
of the circle, below which are a number 
of red spots of light, which must be the 
lamp shades to let them read their music. 
There is a loud shuffling of feet; the 
people have risen; upon the circle ap- 
pear the words of a hymn— 


Why not to-night, Why not to-night ? 
Thou wouldst be saved—why not to-night ? 


It is a swift and dramatic appeal to the 
very heart. It shot out so suddenly in 
that dark old church on the ‘Thames 
side, imbedded deep amongst old courts 
and passages. It was as though a mys- 
terious hand had touched the shoulder 
of a fugitive fleeing from the wrath to 
come : 


Why not to-night? Why not to-night ? 


The church was alight and the mysteries 
of the gloom had vanished. So, too, had 


sped the emotions stirred by the shadows, 
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and left me but a cold and chill observer 
of facts. Light! Light! humanity craves 
with insatiable curiosity for light : probes 
far into the earth in search of it; to the 
twilight deeps of the sea; to the airless 
heavens ; and one generation is no wiser 
than another, despite all the peering and 
guessing. As it was then, is now and 
ever shall be, the host of spirit-raisers 
notwithstanding! Let us rather pray 
for a little obscurity; those who pry 
behind the scenes are apt to be rudely 
awakened. 

In the light what do I see? A square 
old church, its middle supported by four 
columns, with four domed recesses, with a 
marvellous organ loft and screen carved 
by a genius out of oak grown centuries 
ago, now black with age and use, polished 
like a mirror; that white circle is merely 
a sheet hanging before the altar rails; 
the instrument like a fog-horn is but a 
megaphone, which can never get parson’s 
sore thoat; my grinning demon is but 
the edge of the sounding-board which 
hangs above the wonderful old pulpit, 
worthy of a Whitefield or a Wesley. I see 
many hfgh pews of oak, deep enough for 
graves, snug enough for beds, dark enough 
to hide a band of robbers in. I see on 
some of them heraldic lozenges eloquent 
of pride and station; I see scrolls of 
beaten ironwork attached to others, and 
I know that they used to bear the maces 
and swords of aldermen, even of lord 
mayors perhaps in the days cf old. There 
are small pews and large pews, angular 
pews and square pews. 1 wonder what 
the old citizens and their ladies who once 
used to own them would think of this 
lantern service and time present, were 
they permitted to revisit St. Mary’s-at- 
Hill! I fancy that they would be not 
a little shocked, for they were a stiff and 
dignified race, these ancestors of ours 
in the days of ruffles and hoops, of wigs 
and long flapping waistcoats, of buckles 
and knee breeches. ‘The dust of many of 
them lies in the vaults below, or under 
the abutting warehouses. I rather think 
they would be even disgusted to see their 
places filled by crowds of men and 
women of little social consequence, and 
of babies: there are twins in my pew— 
one is sucking audibly from a bottle, the 
other is crowing out a hymn of its 
own composition. We have certainly got 
our best on, but it is a democratic 
crowd, a free-and-easy crowd, a prayer- 
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ful crowd, a vocal crowd, and a very 
wide-awake crowd. I can now honestly 
say that I have sat through the service 
of the Established Church for this 
occasion only and not seen a single pair 
of eyes closed in slumber. I cannot 
remember even noticing a single yawn. 
But then we were nof thundered at by 
the preacher or his disciples; we were 
allowe | to feel quite at home with them : 
even laughter, spoken words, and mur- 
murs of approval were actually approved 
of and encouraged. No stately verger 
with a staff tipped with silver and ivory 
ejected anybody for such little demon- 
strations, which were quite frequent. 
Where all these people came from I 
knew not, but.I guessed that most of 
them we-e poor ; possibly they had walked 
long distances, for few live in the City of 
London in the year of our Lord 1904. 
If they were cheerful they were reverent 
enough, and they sang, especially the 
choruses, with a _ rousing _heartiness. 
(Every hymn has a “chorus.” I should 
explain that.) 

The evening service now began, cut 
short here and there, J fancied, for I 
had no prayer-book. Books were not 
needed. ‘The white circle was the book, 
and upon its surface appeared the ever- 
shifting words, those beautiful, solemn 
admonitions, the old old pleas for mercy 
and forgiveness, the old old prayers 
which we have all lisped in our child- 
hood, till they have become so familiar 
that we forget the words as an actor the 
part he has played many times. I have 
heard them in school-chapels, in churches 
all over the world, in vast cathedrals, in 
humble edifices often, in diggers’ camps, 
aboard ships in lonely oceans, under all 
sorts of conditions; but they never im- 
pressed me more deeply than on this 
Sunday evening in this old church im- 
bedded in the heart of London. Why? 
I am not sure. I suppose it was the 
dramatic use made of lights, and music, 
and pictures. Let me give an illustration, 
offering the ‘‘ Credo.” 

The church is in darkness ; the words 
appear in big letters before our eyes, 
“I believe in God the Father,” and an 
awful figure in white robes, the embodi- 
ment of strength, justice, and universal 
power. It is but man’s poor ideal of 
the Almighty, but the figure springs up 
so suddenly and softly that the mind 
is transfixed, and it is as though each 





of us had been haled into the dread 
Presence. 

“And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord.” 

There is a movement as of phantoms 
on the circle, and we see before us the 
benign features of the Saviour, every line 
and lineament instinct with mercy and 
pity ineffable, with divine compassion, 
“love without measure, and without 
measure grace”; so real that it seems 
to live. 

‘Then followed scene after scene in the 
drama which has so moved the world, 
generation after generation: crucifixion, 
death, and burial, resurrection, the ascent 
into heaven. Jt was like some old 
“‘mystery,” some old miracle-play of 
medieval times. 

One by one the scenes melt away like 
visions, but they have stirred us to the 
depths. 


To ask or search I biame thee not, for Heav’n 
Is as the book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read His wondrous work and learn 
The seasons, hours, or days or months or years, 
The secret of the great Architect. 


Spoke the angel Raphael to doubting 
Adam, and for the rest it is well to be 
lowly wise. 

. solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal. 

Stars silent rest o’er us— 
Graves under us, silent. 


In this spirit I steep myself in the 
magnetic beam which has so greatly 
warmed the universe since the fateful 
days when Satan settled on our pendent 
orb and perverted man, and Christ, the 
Son of God, offered Himself as ransom. 

The rich may go empty away, but to 
the toiling poor the message must come 
as the waterbrook to the panting hart. 
The pictures surely stir the dazed and 
misty brains of those whose week-day 
outlook is an endless perspective of grey 
gloom, of body and soul. Often during 
the service I looked at the rapt faces 
as they were half revealed in the dim 
stiadowy old church, and wondered what 
thoughts were conjured up by these 
pictures—by Christ’s apostles, by choirs 
of cherubim and seraphim, pennoned 
messengers of heaven. Alas ! the cunning 
of man has not yet discovered the rays 
which will reveal the secrets of the bony 
dwelling in which pulsates the human 



















brain. But 1 am sure that there is many 
a Christian in this City of Destruction 
seeking for the straight path and the little 
wicket gate—many an inarticulate Bunyan 
wrestling in spiritual agonies trying to 
escape from the enthralling sins and foul 
exorbitant desire. Possibly there are 
such amongst us this evening, to whom all 
these beautiful allegories bring peace and 
‘balm even for an hour. 

The lights leap up; a man rises in our 
midst, though he is concealed from me by 
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war” —‘* Twenty thousand Japs and 
Russians slain this week ”—‘* Let us offer 
up a prayer for the poor widows and 
orphans.” And thus is a_ freshening 
actuality given to prayers which otherwise 
might fall unheeded or unmeaning on 
our ears. 

The lights are low again; a shadowy 
form appears at the foot of the pulpit, 
and a woman’s voice is heard singing. 
The lights are up once more, and the 
preacher stands in that roomy pulpit of 

















The pulpit and the megaphone, 


a column, and reads the lesson appointed 
for the evening. But another voice stops 
him here and there, putting questions and 
getting them answered: a voice that has 
a ring of authority, evidently a certified 
expounder of the Holy Scriptures, who 
brings out points to our notice, throwing 
over the old story and the dusty old 
words the glamour of the palpitating life 
of to-day, until they hit the mark fair 
in the middle. I can hear sounds of 
laughter, though it is by no means 
unseemly. It is in this homely spirit that 
the service proceeds. “Give peace in 
‘our time, O Lord ”—‘“Stop this horrible 


oak, so exquisitely carved, and as black 
as night. 

It is the head of the Church Army, 
Mr. Carlile, lithe and ashen, with a 
vibrant voice ; a restless, watchful man, 
who moves.as though about to spring; a 
man of consummate audacity ; not to be 
abashed, nor put down, possessing the 
readiness of a professor of legerdemain 
of the first class, with a quiverful of quips, 
jests and retorts, such as are likely to 
appeal to the people; a man with a 
shrewd eye for human foibles; a man 
who would quickly rise to be King of the 
Beggars were he ever to fall from his 
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present high estate, as the driving force 
of that great social organisation known 
as the Church Army. I remember him 
in a moment, though I have not seen his 
face for a dozen years. On that occasion 
I saw him produce the dead body of an 
insect not to be named in polite pages, 
and wave it, with proper deference, before 
the eyes of the late Duke of Westminster, 
greatly to the surprise of that illustrious 
nobleman. 

“Quite common, your Grace,” he 
murmured, “before the poor fellows 
come to the Church Army homes,” 

Then a file of the clean and uplifted, 
their faces shining with soap, marched 
up to the front. 

It was an admirable object-lesson for 
the aristocratic gathering, and I don’t 
doubt largely enhanced the value of the 
collection. It is not with kid gloves 
that social Armies are recruited and 
generalled, that Drink and the Devil can 
be foiled. 

. fish there be, that neither hooks nor line, 

Nor snare, nor net, nor engine can make thine. 

They must be groped for, and be tickled, too, 

Or they will not be catched, whate’er you do. 

No one understands better than our 
preacher the wisdom of Bunyan’s words. 
Was not the immortal tinker also re- 
proached with tickling the groundlings with 
his exciting stories of angels and devils, 
of glimmering opal palaces and flaming 
pits? He moved easily in the old pulpit, 
as though he was in a room, and, his eyes 
roving about the church, talked in familiar 
strains for a few minutes. It was evident 
that he was on easy terms with his flock ; 
and if he had nodded to some particular 
friend, and asked if he had got a job yet, 
or congratulated some female member in 
his congregation on the healthy appear- 
ance of her baby, I should not have been 
in the least surprised. 

“Now, brethren, we are going to have 
a collection; and I hope we shall get 
more than we did last Sunday night— 
#2 38s. 11d. was the sum, and I am re- 
sponsible for #11 every week. I have 
to find it somewhere. I don’t get the 
money; the organist don’t get it—he 
plays for nothing—and lots of good fellows 
come and help all for love too.” 

The bags are going their course, but 
they are discreet and close-mouthed, so 
that the left hand knoweth not what the 
right hand giveth. 

“] know many of you are poor, and 
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if I find a few buttons I understand. 
They are well meant, aren’t they?” 

Laughs and titters here and there. 

“ But if you can give us anything, do 
—that’s all. And you need not stop at 
a button. An old coat, an old pair of 
boots, an old hat, a necktie, or a shirt 
we shall not be too proud to take them. 
There’s many a poor fellow that can’t get 
work because he doesn’t look respectable. 
Oh ! I know they won’t go into the bag— 
bring ’em round to the vestry—we'll take 
them in.” 

The bags are still passing from hand to 
hand in that stealthy hunt the slipper 
manner which always marks this interest- 
ing ceremony—inevitable in all religious 
services as the common fly, 

“Now, I am glad to see so many of 
you here to-night. But I want more. 
Oh! we will find room for you.” 

I wondered how and where ? 

‘*Women, bring the men; men, bring 
the missus and the kids. Come, come— 
we give you a bright, cheerful service, 
with pictures and music, and no cere- 
mony.” Then his voice changed from 
easy jocularity to sterner and even angry 
accents—‘‘ Surely it is better here than in 
the vile pubs—the curse of this country ! 
You all know what the drink brings men 
and women to—ay, and even the children 
know, too well.” 

The bags had done their journey, and 
the preacher forthwith began his discourse, 
based upon one of the lessons appointed 
for the evening—the parable of the ten 
pieces of money, with a popular applica- 
tion to a question at that moment greatly 
agitating the world of sport, namely, the 
cry for bigger wages by the “ Football 
Pros.” ‘No one,” said he, “‘should be 
satisfied with a mere living wage. Every 
one must make the best of his oppor- 
tunities, material and spiritual.” There 
are many asides, many topical interpola- 
tions, a story or two, and more than one 
direct appeal to certain lay brothers sitting 
in the neighbourhood of the choir.“ John 
Stokes, what were you before you joined 
the Church Army ?” 

John Stokes stood up. “A pitman.” 

“A pitman. Ah! when you were at 


work down below in the bowels of the 
earth with your pick, were you ever afraid 
of the choke-damp, or of the ground 
falling in and crushing you to death ?” 

“ No.” 

“Never ?” 














‘“* H’m—in the old days.” 

“ Not after you joined the Army? How 
was that? Working all alone in the dark, 
you must have had strange thoughts ? ” 

““T had no fear ; it was not dark—I had 
my lamp.” 

“Ah! the little glimmering lamp—the 
light of Christ Jesus——had penetrated the 
earth, and down into the deep pit, 
hundreds of feet from the sky and the 
green earth—you felt that He would save 
you?” 

(I do not pretend to give the actual 
words ; I merely try to present the spirit 
of the service, and to convey my own 
impressions, put down on paper an hour 
or two later.) 

Was this unseemly? Did it lack 
dignity? Did I writhe and wrestle to 
prevent myself from heaving a hassock 
at the preacher’s head, as I never fail 
to do when some ill fate takes me into 
the Established Church ? 

No, I shared the feelings of the rest, 
and was stirred out of my indifference 
with the rest, and felt that religion might 
be made a living force if people thought 
less of starch and dignity. 

Nevertheless in my dim corner, musing 
over speech and incident, and_ peering 
dreamily amongst the shadowy figures, 
I found myself wondering whether the 
parable of the ten pieces of money was 
not double-edged for a community un- 
used to subtleties, where the button was 
currency, given in no deceitful spirit, 
for no selfish ends, but merely to hide 
poverty, which is often very proud. 

My eyes fell on the pallid face of a 
woman crouching in the aisle—-I thought 
as one unaccustomed to a church, afraid 
of it, for she seemed to shrink from 
observation, perhaps because she was ill- 
clad, more than usually ill-clad. If the 
words had by any chance penetrated her 
brain in some dazed and muddy way, I 
wonder what she made of them : 

“ Unto every one who hath shall be 
given; and from him that hath not, even 
that he hath shall be taken away from 
him.” 

The woman’s face had by a fleeting like- 
ness brought into my mind a vision of 
two miserable attics which I had chanced 
to visit during the previous week. Such 
a woman as this was seated at a rickety 
table making matchboxes, and beside her 
sat at work a child of ten or eleven, a girl. 
The other children were playing on the 
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floor, and a sick man lay on a wretched 
pallet in the corner. I was so shocked 
by the scene that I was ashamed to ask 
her questions. I was with a missionary, 
who had come to intercede with the 
landlord, crying out for his rent. The 
woman was sullen as the patch of sky 
which lighted the darkness of the garret, 
and her fingers moved like some machine 
as she talked. She owed three weeks’ 
rent, naming the immense and impossible 
sum of fen shillings and sixpence; and 
when her fingers had converted the 
thousand-and-eight strips of matchwood 
which were heaped up on the floor into 
boxes, pasted a thousand-and-eight labels 
over them, and the same number of bits 
of sandpaper, she would receive in return 
from her patron, a certain broker or 
middleman, the sum of one shilling and 
threepence three farthings. 

“Tf we aren’t turned out,” she said; 
adding, with a fierce laugh, that there was 
not much for the landlord to take, anyhow, 
as though she was pleased. 

“ Unto every one who hath shall be 
given; and from him that hath not, even 
that he hath shall be taken away from 
him.” 

The clock in the belfry struck the hour, 
hoarse and harsh, and startled me out of 
my reverie. ‘The voice of the preacher 
was hushed, to give effect to some story 
of his experiences ; and the clang which 
had penetrated stone and timber came 
with dramatic effect, which no stage 
manager could have made more poignant, 
for chimes and peals move the soul to 
strange emotions. 

The preacher waited till the old clock 
had told its tale, and then his voice 
echoed through the church once more, 
urging us to repent our sins whilst there 
was yet time, or Peter, poor old Peter, 
with the keys of heaven in his hand, must 
do his duty and turn us back, though he 
would do it with tears running down his 
cheeks. 

Down go the lights; upon the circle 
appear the words of a hymn, and the 
band plays one of those old melodies, 
now plaintive, now swelling into march 
music, which so haunt the ear and set the 
feet shuffling : 

Knocking, knocking, who is there ? 
Waiting, waiting, oh, how fair ! 
’Tis a pilgrim, strange and kingly ; 
Never such was seen before ; 


Ah, my soul, for such a wonder 
Wilt thou not undo the door? 
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Knocking, knocking, what ! still there ? 
Waiting, waiting, grand and fair ; 

Yes, this pierced hand still knocketh, 
And beneath the crowned hair, 

Beam the patient eyes, so tender, 

Of thy Saviour waiting there. 


Many then departed: a small number 
remained, and then the preacher addressed 
from the pulpit grave admonitions in low 
conversational tones. I waited for a few 
moments, and then also took my leave. 
When I stepped out of the porch into 
the steep lane my eyes began to blink. 
I started !—surely I was living in the 
fifteenth century, and this was one of the 
crooked by-ways by which our ancestors 
used to grope their way through this 
ancient city !—dim and shadowy, without 
end or beginning, but sloping sharply to 
the river, penetrated by fearsome courts, 
their mouths revealed by some glimmering 
lamp, itself grotesque and __ fantastic. 
Fancy peopled it with some strangely clad 
watchman crying out the hour—with a 
lurking desperado clinking his sword 
over the cobbles. The black and bending 
houses seemed built for crime and secrecy, 
so furtive did they look ; and, Heavens !—- 
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they overhang so, they are surely falling ! 
Gone has the crowded congregation, all 
but that little group yonder, men in white, 
gathered round a cresset, red and smoking. 
It is a little band from St. Mary’s. It 
climbs the hill in procession, faces about, 
and marches onwards, awaking the echoes 
of Eastcheap, cold and shining in the 
light of. the street lamps. I follow, and 
soon we reach ‘Tower Hill. Under the 
lee of a great warehouse they halt, the 
wind blowing shrewdly off the river, 
beating down on the cresset, until tongues 
of fire lick the night. It is extinguished, 
and in its place burns a steady white 
flame, fed by some hidden reservoir. 
The strains of music, mingling with the 
wild notes of the syrens and hooters of 
ships coming up with the tide, rise to the 
black heavens, for not a star twinkles in 
the vault above. ‘Then I turn on my heel, 
after one glance at the frowning mass in 
front, which I know to be the wicked 
old ‘Tower, and another at the hill top, 
where in the old times many a head has 
fallen, many a martyr been burnt at the 
stake, in the presence of many, many 
multitudes—all gone, all forgotten. 


R. Haines. 

















Doll Sunday. 














THE FATAL HUNDRED. 


BY PERCY WHITE. 


1? 
RS. KEVIN, who was very in- 


telligent, especially in wrong 

directions, believed that she 
was the victim of a temperament which 
drove her to cultivate the extremely 
modern view that “nothing really matters.” 
She meant, of course, with the obvious 
limitations, the becoming veil of secrecy, 
and the covering discretion of good taste. 
It was her view that a man of the world 
(and she had certainly married one) must 
be allowed what she vaguely described as 
“a certain latitude.” 

Whether she had shifted her standard 
of conduct to suit her husband, or 
accepted it out of a general sense of its 
fitness to the current requirements of the 
idle and prosperous, was a matter which 
she perhaps purposely left obscure. In the 
cant of the day, she adapted herself to her 
environment, only she did it consciously 
and strained a point or two in the process. 
Her environment was not in the least 
complex. 

She had been married to Captain 
Kevin for twenty years, was the mother 
of two pretty daughters, and had _ still 
claims to beauty. But the pinch of 
circumstances, which nips both the 
deserving and the undeserving with im- 
partial claw, had not spared this amiable 
lady. Whilst the world about her had 
been growing richer and more extravagant, 
her own revenue had failed to expand, 
and now she was compelled to confront 
the problem (never quite comfortably 
solved, in spite of appearances) how to 
hold up her head (at the right social 
angle, of course) among people with ten 
times her income, on resources mainly 
consisting of a neat little house in Mayfair 
and about £2000 a year. Captain Kevin 
was believed to have £400 a year of his 
own, but he was a man of large ideas, and 
spoke of this sum as a mere pittance, 
useless except for pocket-money, so he 
left his wife to run the little house just 
off Hill Street, quite persuaded that he 
adequately performed his share in the 
domestic contract when he presented his 
elder girl, Annabelle, with a five-pound 
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note on her birthday, or went down to 
Brighton, where Claire, the younger, was 
at school, and tipped her a_ sovereign 
after lunching her sumptuously at the 
Bedford. 

* Arthur,” Mrs. Kevin would observe, 
smiling, “has the oddest notions of the 
whole duties of a father!” 

But Captain Kevin was such a good 
fellow, so genial, handsome and debonair, 
that his family not only tolerated him, 
but admired him for the peculiar charm 
out of which his irresponsibility seemed 
to spring. 

When, on the occasion of the annual 
gift, he said, ‘‘ My dear girl, I wish I could 
make it five hundred!” Annabelle would 
have been scarcely more pleased if the 
paltry note which he gracefully bestowed 
had really represented that imposing sum. 
Captain Kevin’s attitude to his own 
conscience was artless. ‘‘ You see,” he 
said to it, “‘I’m not at home more than 
three months in the year, and in any case 
they couldn’t get on without me.” 

He meant he was a Kevin, and this to 
a Kevin as well as a few other people 
meant a good deal. 

There are branches of the Kevins all 
over the three kingdoms, and_ the 
Captain was allowed by his kindred to 
shoot a stag or two, fish their waters, and 
stay at their houses on the understanding 
that he refrained from borrowing money 
or expecting other services than those of 
a purely social character. 

Sir Duncan Kevin of Troon (the ninth 
Baronet and head of the family), who 
had once rescued his cousin from a grave 
financial scrape when the latter was a 
subaltern in the 60th Hussars, plainly 
intimated that this single act of protective 
benevolence closed the account between 
them. 

Of this incident in her husband’s career 
his wife only heard after her marriage. 
To lose money to comrades and discover 
that you are not able to pay is a feat 
of which the experienced sportsman is 
disinclined to boast. 

Sir Duncan gave his cousin’s wife what 
he considered the necessary warning. 
She was somewhat of an heiress, so he 








considered her qualified to receive it. 
The head of the house into which she had 
married was a shrewd man of unbending 
business principles, who let his numerous 
shootings and fishings to sanguine sports- 
men from the south at rents which filled 
lesser lairds with envy and wonder. 

** You must be careful with Arthur,” he 
said, “and keep your eye on him, and 
look after your own interests yourself. 
But above all make him understand that 
he must never apply to me for money 
again. Please remember this, Eleanor !” 

When she repeated this conversation to 
the Captain he apologised for his kins- 
man’s ‘‘ dour North British manners,” and 
hoped she would try to make the best of 
them. Probably they were due to his 
mixed Keltic and Norse origin. 

Zleanor Kevin accepted the idiosyn- 

cracies of the ancient family into which 
she had married with indulgence. Her 
father had made his money in some 
wholesale business in Australia, the nature 
of which she quite naturally forgot, and, 
although she was as free from snobbish 
proclivities as it is possible for a woman 
with highly developed worldly leanings 
to be, never in her darkest hour did she 
fail to recognise the full value of the 
“ Kevin connection.” 
- After twenty years of married life, how- 
ever, when both were in the forties—‘ the 
roaring forties,” Mr. Kevin — playfully 
called them, because of the stormy 
vigour with which youth is clung to during 
that melancholy but transitory period— 
this amiable couple became a little tired 
of what the husband described as “ con- 
densed domesticity.” 

Go-as-you-please marriages, the Captain 
maintained, were the only really successful 
ones. He and his wife were the best 
friends in the world, and he was always 
glad to come home; but they were both 
much too sensible to sit down like Darby 
and Joan and nag at one another about 
grey hairs. 

The Captain, a man of gallant tempera- 
ment, was popular with ladies ; his wife, a 
handsome matron of high spirit and sound 
health, was universally liked and a good 
deal pitied in her set, which ‘‘ wondered 
how on earth she managed to do it.” 
Thus for several years they ran their easy 
and self-indulgent course without arousing 
undue scandal or exciting acute mutual 
jealousy. 

The trouble began when the Captain 
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borrowed £100 of Eleanor and forgot 
to repay it. Mrs. Kevin told herself (for 
she rarely told any one else), that she 
drew the line at providing him with 
pocket-money. He had the run of her 
house, came home to be nursed whenever 
he had a touch of gout or a twinge of 
lumbago, and went off again as soon as 
he had had enough of “ home comforts.” 
Against this she only secretly murmured, 
but the unpaid £100 seriously rankled. 

After this, although she was a generous 
woman who hated “ rows,” she held her 
peace and began to watch him. What 
was he spending his money on? He had 
no visible expenses. He always stayed 
in other people’s houses when he wasn’t 
in hers, Shooting and fishing cost him 
next to nothing, and he won so much 
at bridge that constant success had en- 
dangered his popularity, 

On August ist that year Mrs. Kevin 
and her younger daughter went to 
Dieppe ; but the Captain, after escorting 
the elder girl, who had just come out, 
to stay with his relations at Troon, dis- 
appeared without leaving his address. 

“Father says he has gone to fish,” 
Annabelle wrote to her mother, ‘‘ but he 
didn’t say where, and forgot to tell Uncle 
Duncan.” i 

*“*To fish !’” murmured Mrs. Kevin 
to herself, when she had _ read_ her 
daughter’s letter—“ ‘to fish!’ I wonder 
what for.” 

At any other time this oversight on her 
husband’s part would not have troubled 
her, but now she found herself unable to 
dissociate the borrowed hundred pounds 
from this simple act of omission, and 
doubts began to bristle in her mind, Of 
course it was ridiculous to fancy that she 
was jealous; still, it was not easy to give 
the sense of rankling resentment another 
name. 

As she stood near the entrance of the 
port with her daughter Claire, watching 
the big brown-sailed smacks tacking back- 
wards and forwards over the cheerful blue 
sea, the crisp north wind which blew 
straight from England brought ugly 
whispers. 

There was one thing which she would 
not stand—she had made up her mind 
about that! Arthur should not make her 
look a fool. If he did, she would consult 
her lawyer, and he must take the con- 
sequences ! 

Eleanor Kevin had a certain Mrs. 
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Marne in her mind’s eye. But there 
are always consolations. Suddenly a 
very youthful and attractive one came 
to her rescue, in the shape of Horace 
Monkland, who was staying at her hotel. 

Now it chanced that this boy, who had 
only just been gazetted to his regiment, 
had made her forget for the moment 
the depressing weight of her forty years 
by admitting her as a comrade into the 
same delight- 
ful arena of 
youth as him- 
self. To a 
handsome 
matron in 
the full blast 
of tat 
second youth 
which all 
women with 
expensive 
milliners and 
sound diges- 
tions may 
enjoy if they 
know how, 
this is the 
subtlest form 
of flattery, 
and without 
being inerdi- 
nately vain, 
Eleanor 
Kevin cer- 
tainly did 
enjoy it! 

Shegreeted 
him with her 
brightest 
smile.  Al- 
though she 
had not prac- 
tised it before 
the glass, she 
was fully con- 
scious of all 
its good points. ‘This time, however, 
it failed. Horace’s handsome face was 
gloomy, his eyes haggard. Worry and 
anxiety seemed to have claimed him for 
their own. 

“Why, what’s happened ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Kevin. 

“Nothing !” replied the youth. 

Claire, a pretty, slim girl of fifteen, 
with hair tied in a luxuriant pigtail, 
pricked up her ears and approached, 
scenting an adventure of a romantic nature. 
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**Did you haveabad night?” inquired the 
sympathetic matron. “I did. ‘Thewretched 
lift seemed to be creaking all night.” 

“T didn’t sleep much,” returned the 
youth, “‘but I don’t exactly deserve to 
sleep like an infant, you know.” 

‘**T don’t see why you shouldn't,” Claire 
broke in. ‘ Babies aren’t at all good at 
sleeping. ‘The one that came over from 
Newhaven with us last week 5 





“Claire !” interrupted her mother, “ go 
to the post office and buy me four twenty- 
five centime stamps. And remember not 
to call them ‘estampes’ ! ” 

“But you can get them at the bureau 
at the hotel,” the schoolgirl protested. 

“The post office is the proper place for 
stamps,” replied her mother, as severely 
as her extreme good-nature allowed, “so 
be off at once. Here are two francs: 


you can spend the change on chocolates.” 
accepted 


bribe, but 


7 


The girl the 
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departed reluctantly. She would much 
rather have heard what Horace had to 
say than spoil her lunch with a quarter of 
a pound of second-rate chocolate-creams. 
Moreover, she considered that she had 
quite as much claim to Horace’s attention 
as her mother had, so, mindful of her 
rights, she looked back and called to the 
young man, “ Remember you promised to 
take me on at golf after lunch! ” 

“Don’t make yourself a nuisance!” 
said her mother, ‘‘ and be off!” 

“A fine young sportswoman!” said 
the youth, glancing after her in melancholy 
admiration. 

“She’s right enough,” returned Mrs. 
Kevin, “but girls are an awful anxiety. 
Heaven knows what’s to become of them 
all. But never mind that. I believe 
you’ve been losing your money at that 
wretched baccarat again ! ” 

Mrs. Kevin had already warned him 
against the follies and dangers of that 
game of luck as played at the cercle. 

“It’s worse than that,” said the gloomy 
youth. ‘I’m broke.” 

Then he told his simple story. It was 
true he went to the Casino after dinner, 
but he won 500 francs. Instead, how- 
ever, of stopping, he was fool enough to 
accept an invitation from a fellow named 
Gell to come to baccarat at his rooms 
at the Métropole. He had had the most 
atrocious luck, and lost every penny he 
had and a hundred pounds into the 
bargain. 

“Tell Mr. Gell he must wait,” said 
Mrs. Kevin. 

But she found the situation was graver 
than she supposed. Poor Horace, in the 
excitement and exasperation of play and 
the sanguine spirit encouraged by much 
champagne, had handed Mr. Gell a cheque 
for £100. 

“Won't they meet it at the bank?” 
asked Mrs. Kevin anxiously. 

“Rather not!” said the unhappy 
subaltern, “‘ although I was idiot enough 
to fancy they might when [ signed the 
thing. My account’s overdrawn already. 
If the cheque’s presented and dishonoured, 
I’m done.” 

“Ask Mr. Gell to hold it over,” sug- 
gested the wise matron. 

“T thought of that,” replied Horace, 
“and went round to his_ hotel this 
morning with a splitting headache. My 
luck’s awful! The brute had just started. 
A friend of his told me that he was going 
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to Scotland, so I wired to his club in 
town on the chance of his looking in for 
letters, and asked him not to present the 
cheque till he heard from me, but he’s 
sure not to see it in time. I’m in a 
frightful hobble! If I ever get out of it 
safe, I’ll swear never to play cards again! ” 

‘**Why not go to your people ?” asked 
Mrs. Kevin gently. 

But the poor boy’s face looked so 
ghastly that she regretted her question. 
He daren’t! His father was a_ poor 
parson in the Midlands. His family had 
done too much for him already in starting 
him in the Service. He would sooner 
jump off the end of the jetty than ask his 
poor old governor to stump up! Mrs. 
Kevin must understand that this was not 
the first time he had made an utter fool of 
himself! ‘Tears gathered in the lad’s eyes. 

Thus the kindly lady was made to 
understand that every avenue of escape 
but one was closed against the young 
man, and of that she held the key. 

She waited, however, to see what effect 
the telegram to Gell’s club might produce ; 
but as no reply was forthcoming, she 
called the young man into her private 
sitting-room, and said: ‘“ Horace! I'll 
lend you that money. I’m_frightfully 
hard up, and you must pay me back as 
soon as you can. Here’s a draft for it!” 

He sprang at her with a new look in 
his eyes. All the youth and happiness 
which anxiety had driven from his face 
flashed back into it again. 

“How good you are!” he exclaimed, 
with a little break in his voice. Then he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her, 
and she felt something wet on her cheek. 

Mrs. Kevin had been kissed a good 
many times in her life, but had never 
derived equal satisfaction from it. A new 
source of maternal feeling seemed to be 
touched. The ghost of her vanishing 
youth flushed with wholesome pleasure. 
“There! be a good boy,” she said, “and 
don’t say any more. I spare you the 
usual sermon !” 

Then he left her room. In the hall 
they brought him a telegram. It was 
from Gell, and said, ‘“‘ Cheque held over 
till I hear from you.” 

Horace glanced at Mrs. Kevin’s cheque. 
It was payable to ‘Self or Bearer.” 
Then, inclosing it in an envelope, he 
wrote Gell a note requesting him to tear 
up his own cheque and to “accept the 
accompanying draft in its place.” 
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‘That’s finished,” he thought, with a 
sigh of relief, as he sealed the letter. 

It might have been, had he been a less 
clumsy business man, 


II. 


Captain Kevin had kept his address 
from his family because he preferred that 
his wife should not know that he was the 
guest—-the only one, he imagined, before 
he went to Drishag—of Mrs. Marne. 

Mrs. Marne was a handsome woman, 
whose career contained a few dark spots of 
the usual social shade. She had consider- 
able means of her own, was reputed to be a 
widow, and was a most eager sportswoman. 
Her friends, chiefly of the other sex, 
called her “ Jack,” and were uncertain 
whether she loved millinery, fly-fishing, or 
flattery most. ‘‘ But,” as Captain Kevin, 
a shrewd observer, remarked, ‘ whatever 


might be said of Jack, you couldn't 
pretend she hadn't a keen sense of 


humour !” 

Now, Mrs. Marne had not singled out 
Kevin especially for her blandishments 
before Mrs. Kevin omitted to return her 
call. 

“One must,” said Mrs. Kevin, ‘fdraw 
the line somewhere. I drew it at Jack 
Marne. I don’t want to see her making 
love to Arthur on my own hearthrug.” 

And her friends for the most part 
approved of a spirit which filled Mrs. 
Marne with secret resentment, 

“T quite forgot Arthur Kevin had a 
wife,” she observed, ‘‘till she didn’t 
remember to return my call.” 

3ut she said nothing to Kevin on the 
subject, who on his side also observed 
a discreet silence. 

He excused his wife because he could 
always make allowances for a woman 
being jealous on his account. 

After this regrettable incident Captain 
Kevin and Mrs. Marne were a good deal 
about together; but as she displayed 
herself with equal lavishness at restaurants 
and in the stalls of theatres with other 
men, their association provoked little 
comment. 

Mrs. Kevin was annoyed, but pretended 
to be amused. 

One Sunday at the end of July Mrs. 
Marne lunched with Kevin at Prince’s, 
and said, ‘‘ Look here, Arthur: I’ve taken 
the fishing at Drishag, and if you like 
you can come up and fish too, There 
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are any amount of sea-trout in the loch 
and salmon in the river.” 

He knew that Drishag was in West 
Ross-shire, and, as the crow flies, less 
than twenty miles from Troon, where Sir 
Duncan set an example of propriety to 
the whole county ; but there was a barrier 
of shadowy mountains and deep lochs 
between, and in any case the invitation 
was good enough to risk a scandal for. 

“Who else have vou asked?” he in- 
quired. 

‘* Nobody.” 

“Oh!” 

“Oh what ?” 

“ Only oh!” 

* Don’t be a fool, Arthur,” she said, 
with some asperity ; “‘if you're afraid, say 
so, and I'll ask somebody else who isn't, 
and who knows how to fish.” 

But the Captain protested he would 
rather fish with her than have the run 
of Eric Heckstein’s forest, which was the 
best in Scotland. 

So the visit was amicably arranged, and 
the only precaution which the Captain took 
was to leave his daughter at neighbouring 
‘Troon without his address. 

But when Kevin arrived at Drishag, 
after posting through three long Highland 
glens in the pouring rain, he found a 
telegram from Mrs. Marne waiting for 
him. She couldn’t come up for another 
week, but the Lodge and all it contained 
was at his disposal. His quarters were 
comfortable and the fishing excellent, 
so the Captain awaited with complacency 
the arrival of his hostess, of whom he 
heard no more for ten days, when he 
learnt that she was shortly expected with 
another guest. 

“Who is she?” asked the Captain, 
slightly annoyed : for if Mrs. Marne had 
intended to fill the Lodge, there was no 
reason for secrecy. 

“It’s agentleman named Mr. Gell,” said 
the Highland maid, “a great fisherman.” 

Kevin was still more annoyed. He 
knew Gell, a man ten years his junior ; 
and a party consisting of one woman and 
two men, both of whom were supposed to 
be claimants for her favours, contained 
most of the elements of farce. 

“T hate open competition,” said the 
Captain to himself. ‘It’s one of Jack’s 
beastly tricks !” 

However, he was an old campaigner, 
and decided to make the best of it, 
although he rather disliked Gell, a fellow 
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who talked a great deal too much and 
bragged of his fishing. 

It was a similar surprise to Mr. Gell 
when, driving up to the porch of the 
Lodge with his hostess, he saw Captain 
Kevin standing on the steps ready to 
welcome them. 

“T forgot to tell you Captain Kevin 
was here for the fishing,” she said to her 
companion. 

“What did you want to bring him for?” 
muttered the Captain to Mrs. Marne at 
the first opportunity. 

“T thought you were a little nervous,” 
she replied artlessly. “ There’s safety in 
numbers, you know.” 

** What rot!” was all the Captain could 
say. But as each man had a mean 
opinion of the other, their intercourse was 
far from genial. The fishing rivalry which 
naturally sprang up between them added 
further bitterness to a somewhat strained 
situation that afforded their hostess much 
secret amusement. 

After a fortnight, during which Gell 
had all the luck with the fish, Kevin 
made up his mind “to stand it no 
longer.” Gell was a_ selfish bounder 
who always bagged the best places 
and told more fishing lies than the 
Captain had ever heard. ‘I'll tell Jack 
Marne,” he said to himself, ‘that she 
must choose between him and me, for ’m 
sick of it.” 

Having made up his mind, he went 
down to breakfast, where a surprise awaited 
him. Gell had finished, and was smoking 
a pipe on the lawn. Mrs. Marne was 
tender and gracious. She felt, she said, 
that as an old friend it was her duty to 
tell him something. He knew very well 
that she wasn’t accustomed to put on 
moral frills or to object to people doing 
what they liked! 

A little startled, the Captain looked up 
from his fried bacon, and asked, “* What’s 
up now, Jack ?” 

** Before I tell you, you must promise 
not to speak of it to Charlic Gell.” 

“Of course I won’t!” returned the 
Captain, wondering what on earth the 
other man could have to do with it. 

“You know how Gell talks ?” continued 
Mrs. Marne gently. 

“Yes, I know how he talks, and I know 
how he brags.” 

“ Poor Charlie!” replied Mrs. Marne. 
“We all know he’s jealous, but never mind, 
although that may have something to do 
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with it. Your wife’s at Dieppe, isn’t she, 
Arthur ?” 

“Yes,” replied Kevin, who had now 
forgotten his breakfast. 

‘Well, Charlie Gell has been staying at 
Dieppe. Have you ever heard of Horace 
Monkland ? ” 

“Yes, he’s a boy a 
wife's.” 

“ But an awfully good-looking boy !” 

“But what’s young Monkland to do 
with your mystery-hunting, Jack ?” 

“Nothing, except that she pays his 
card debts. I daresay there’s nothing in 
that, but I feel I shouldn’t be doing my 
duty by a pal if I didn’t tell you.” = Mrs. 
Marne’s tones were sympathetic, but her 
eyes glittered like a cat’s in the dark. 

“ How the —— do you know that?” 
cried Kevin, jumping up from his chair. 

‘Hush, Arthur—the servants will hear 
you.” ‘Then Mrs. Marne told the story 
of the cheque for #100 which young 
Monkland had passed on to Gell. “ Of 
course,” she added, “ Gell was rather a 
cad to tell me, but then you know what 
men are!” 

Kevin took this ignominious shot be- 
tween wind and water better than his 
hostess had anticipated. He simply said, 
“Ts that all your mystery, Jack? It’s like 
you not to keep it to yourself, and ’m 
grateful. As to your remarks about Gell, 
well, they show admirable judgment.” 

At this point a servant brought him a 
telegram. It was from his wife, and 
simply said, “‘I wish to see you on im- 
portant business. Something must be 
arranged, for the girls’ sakes.” 

Kevin frowned at the pale pink paper. 
How had she heard of his whereabouts ? 
Something she had vaguely threatened 
seemed nearer. But here was a splendid 
chance for a neatly balanced row. 

Suddenly he looked up. “ Jack,” he 
said, ‘‘I must go to London at once 
to settle some tiresome business. Would 
you mind very much if I left you alone 
with Gell?” 

“It’s scarcely kind,” she said ; “ but if 
you must go, I’ll take the risks.” 

So Kevin packed his bag, drove eighteen 
miles to the nearest station on the High- 
land Railway, and on the following 
morning arrived home, where his wife 
was waiting for him. 

Meanwhile, when Gell came back from 
fishing and heard of his rival’s departure, 
his spirits rose. 


friend of my 
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“ For goodness’ sake, Charlie, don’t look 
so much like a Cock o’ the North,” said 
Mrs. Marne. “Arthur Kevin warned me 
that I should have an awful time with you 
alone. He said the only reason he didn’t 
quite break down at going was because 
he escaped your dreadful fishing stories ! 
How on earth did his wife find out he 
was here ?” 

“T think I can explain that,” replied 
Gell. ‘‘ Poor Kevin has been done all 
round. John Campbell, the gillie, has 
a brother at Troon with Sir Duncan. 
Naturally they exchanged news.” 

It was through this channel and Gell’s 
encouragement that Mrs. Kevin heard of 
her husband. When Annabelle, writing 
from ‘Troon, said that her father was 
fishing at Drishag with Mrs. Marne, Mrs. 
Kevin, pricked by the memory of the 
unpaid loan, decided to take what she 
vaguely described as “steps.” Of these 
the minatory telegram was the first. 

It chanced that when Captain Kevin 
let himself in with his latchkey his wife 
was in the drawing-room with Horace 
Monkland. 

The boy’s conscience was still very 
tender. Mrs. Kevin’s £100 sorely vexed 
it. When, therefore, he left Dieppe he 
set to work, with the assistance of a 
comrade more experienced in_ financial 
details than himself, to shift the debt to 
quarters where loans cease to prick the 
self-respect of youth. An interview with 
a gentleman of predatory features but 
an old Scotch name, and a little deal in- 
volving a promissory note and a comrade’s 
signature, made Horace master of ten 
ten-pound notes. With these spoils in 
his pocket he rattled to Hill Street in a 
hansom. 

‘“*’ve come to pay you,” he said, “and 
I shall never forget what a brick you’ve 
been.” 

Eleanor Kevin beamed at him amoment. 
What a pity he hadn’t any prospects ! 
What a husband he would make for one 
of the girls ! 

She was proceeding to give him some 
good advice on the evils of gambling and 
the danger of debt, when she heard her 
husband’s voice in the hall. 

“Stay a minute,” 
Captain Kevin. 
to him.” 

Then she left the room. 

“So your young friend’s here again, 
Eleanor?” he began. ‘Come in here a 


she said: “ there’s 
I want to introduce you 
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minute. I must ask you for an explanation 
before you get to work on my iniqui- 
ties. Weneedn’t have a row, only the joint 
account wants just a little readjustment 
before we can strike a balance.” 

“What were you doing at Drishag with 
that woman ?” Eleanor asked. 

“Merely fishing. But a friend of 
young Monkland’s was there—a man 
named Gell—to act as chaperon.” 

**Oh!” said Mrs. Kevin, slightly startled 
by Gell’s appearance on the scene. 

Kevin shut the dining-room door with 
a businesslike air. “I needn’t tell you, 
Eleanor, that I’ve the fullest confidence 
in your discretion,” he said. 

“The way you leave your family to 
look after themselves, and myself to bear 
its burdens, shows something more than 
trust, I fancy,” answered his wife. 

‘*No doubt,” he said; “but however 
much I trust you, I’d rather you didn’t 
make a practice of paying young men’s 
gambling debts. You can’t afford it, you 
know.” 

For a moment Mrs. Kevin was too 
astonished to speak, and when she did 
speak still too astonished to be angry. 
** How do you know ?” she asked. 

“The usual little scandal-loving bird 
which pecks jealous credulous husbands,” 
he answered. 

“ Wait a bit!” said Mrs. Kevin. 

Then she crossed to the drawing-room, 
and returned with Horace Monkland. 

“Will you be good enough, Horace,” 
she said, “to tell Captain Kevin why 
I lent you £100?” 

Horace looked foolish. ‘It was to 
save me from being broke. I was idiot 
enough to play baccarat, drink too much, 
and sign a cheque when I had no money 
to meet it! Mrs. Kevin behaved like 
an angel, and as soon as I’m out of the 
wood I shall tell my mother, and ask 
her to thank your wife for me!” 

Captain Kevin was at first inclined to 
regard Horace’s reference to his mamma 
as a neat stroke, but his wife suddenly 
produced ten ten-pound notes and 
plumped them on the table before him. 

“ However foolish Horace may have 
been,” said Mrs. Kevin, ‘‘at least he 
doesn’t forget to pay Azs debts.” 

“One for me!” thought the Captain, 
suddenly seeing things in a new light. 

“Quite right,” he said. “ Always pay 
debts of honour; only it isn’t quite nice 
to tell your friends a lady helped you 
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*** However foolish Horace may have been,’ said Mrs. Kevin, ‘at least he doesn't forget to pay his debts.’” 


meet em!” And he looked at the young 
man. 

‘What d’you mean ?” cried the youth 
indignantly. 

“You see, I happen to have met Gell,” 
replied Kevin, smiling quietly. 

Monkland uttered an_ exclamation. 
Then light dawned on him, ‘I never 
thought !” he said, turning to Mrs. Kevin. 
“T was so flurried. I passed on your 
draft to Gell. I never knew he was 
such an infernal cad. Where is he ?” 

“You'll find him fishing in the north- 
west corner of Ross-shire,” said Kevin ; 
“but as I’m sure you don’t want my 
wife to be worried, Mr. Monkland, you'll 
let the matter drop. Gell never told me, 
and as we can’t call him out and shoot 
at him, all you and I can do is to cut 
him. Eleanor, my dear! as usual you've 


been a brick, and I’m sorry !” 

Here Mrs. Kevin was about to speak, 
but her husband stopped her. 

“My dear! there’s nothing more to 
be said. 


Misunderstandings are harmless 


till you try to explain them. You and 
I will make a fresh start. I’m going up 
to the schoolroom to see Claire.” 

Kevin left the room. 

“How you've scored!” cried the boy 
to Mrs. Kevin when the door closed. 

“You haven't,” she replied. 

“No. I acted like a clumsy young 
fool,” he said. “I'll never forgive Gell. 
I haven’t done with him yet. He de- 
serves to be kicked.” 

“Tt’s the woman who deserves to be 
kicked,” said Mrs. Kevin. She 
beginning to explain why when Claire 
rushed in, 

* Father says Mr. Monkland must stay 
to lunch,” she exclaimed. 

** You'll grow wiser as you grow older ! ’ 
said Mrs. Kevin as the gong sounded. 

“But you can’t grow kinder and more 
generous, Mrs. Kevin!” he answered. 

“ What’s Horace saying, mother?” 


was 


5) 


asked Claire, who sniffed a mystery. 
“Never mind,” her mother replied. 
‘Lunch is ready.” 



































I—LANDFALLS AND DEPARTURES. 





BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


I. 


HOSE two events of the sea mark 
the rhythmical swing of a man’s 
life and of a ship’s career. From 

land to land is the most concise definition 

of a ship’s earthly fate. 

A Departure is not what a vain people 
of landsmen may think. ‘The term Land- 
fall is more easily understood : you fall in 
with the land, and it is a matter of a quick 
eye and of a clear atmosphere. ‘The 
Departure is not the ship’s going away 
from her port, any more than the Landfall 
can be looked upon as the synonym of 
arrival. But there is this difference in 
the Departure, that the term does not 
imply so much a sea-event, as a definite 
act entailing a process of precise observa- 
tion of certain landmarks by means of the 
compass card. 

Your Landfall, be it a peculiarly-shaped 
mountain, a rocky headland, or a ‘stretch 
of sand dunes, you meet at first with a 
single glance. Further recognition shall 
follow in due course; but, essentially, a 
Landfall, good or bad, is made and done 
with at the first cry of “Land ho!” The 
Departure is distinctly a ceremony of 
navigation. A ship may have left her 
port some time before; she may have 
been at sea, in the fullest sense of the 
phrase, for days; but, for all that, as long 


r 


as the coast she is about to leave remains 
in sight, a southern-going ship of yesterday 
had not in the sailor’s sense begun the 
enterprise of a Passage. 


The taking of Departure, if not the last 
sight of the land, perhaps, is the last pro- 
fessional recognition of the land on the 
part of a sailor. It is a technical, as 
apart from the sentimental, “ good-bye.” 
Henceforth he has done with the coast 
astern of his ship. It is a matter persenal 
to the man. It is not the ship that takes 
her departure, it is the seaman who takes 
his Departure by means of cross-bearings, 
which fix the ship’s position and the place 
ot the first tiny pencil cross on the wide 
expanse of the track-chart, where her 
position at noon shall be marked by just 
such another tiny pencil cross for every 
day of her passage. And there may be 
sixty, eighty, any number of these crosses, 
on the ship’s track from Jand to land. 
The greatest number in my experience 
was a hundred and thirty of such crosses 
from the pilot station at the Sands Heads 
in the Bay of Bengal to the Scilly’s light. 
A bad passage. 

A Departure, the last professional sight 
of land, is always good, or at least good 
enough. For, even if the weather be 
thick, it does not matter much to a ship 
having all the open sea before her bows. 
A Landfall may be good or bad. You 
encompass the earth with one particular 
spot of it in your eye; in all the devious 
tracings the course of a sailing ship leaves 
upon the white paper of a chart she is 
always aiming for that one little spot— 
maybe a small island in the ocean, a 
single headland upon the long coast of 
a continent, a lighthouse on a bluff, or 
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simply the peaked form of a mountain 
like an ant-heap afloat upon the waters. 
But if you have sighted it on the un- 
expected bearing, then that Landfall is 
good. Fogs, snowstorms, gales thick 
with clouds and rain—those are the 
enemies of good Landfalls. 


Pes 


Some commanders of ships take their 
departure from the home-coast sadly, in 
a spirit of grief and discontent. They 
have a wife, children perhaps, some 
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take a long dive, as it were, into their 
stateroom, only to emerge a few days 
afterwards, with a more or less serene 
brow. ‘Those were the easy men to get 
on with. Besides, such a complete re- 
tirement seemed to imply a satisfactory 
amount of trust in their officers-—and to 
be trusted displeases no seaman worthy 
of the name. 

On my first voyage as chief mate with 
good Captain MacW I remember 
that I felt quite flattered, and went 
blithely about my duties, myself a com- 
mander for ail practical purposes. Still, 
whatever the greatness of my illusion, 


“Henceforth he has done with the coast astern of his ship.” 


affection at any rate, or perhaps only 
some pet vice, that must be left behind 
for a year or more. Only one man I 
remember who walked his deck with a 
springy step, and gave the first course of 
the passage in an elated voice. But he, 
as I learned afterwards, was leaving 
nothing behind him, except a welter of 
debts and threats of legal proceedings. 


On the other hand, I have known 
many captains who, directly their ship 
was out of the narrow waters of the 


Channel, would disappear from the sight 
of their ship’s company altogether for 
some three days or more. They would 





the fact remained that the real commander 
was there, backing up my self-confidence, 
though invisible to my eyes behind a 
maple-wood veneered cabin-door with a 
white china handle. 

That is the time, after your Departure 
is taken, when the spirit of your com- 
mander communes with you in a muffled 
voice, as if from the sanctum sanctorum 
of a temple ; because, call her a temple 
or a “hell afloat”—as some ships have 
been called—the captain’s stateroom is 
surely the august place in every vessel. 

The good MacW—— would not even 
come out to his meals, and fed solitarily 
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in his Holy of Holies from a tray covered 
with a white napkin. Our steward used 
to bend an ironic glance at the perfectly 
empty plates he was bringing out from 
there. This grief for his home, which 
overcomes so many married seamen, did 
not deprive Captain MacW—— of his 
legitimate appetite. In fact, the steward 
would almost invariably come up to me, 
sitting in the captain’s chair at the head 
of the table, to say in a grave murmur, 
‘“The captain asks for some more meat, 
and two potatoes.” We, his officers, 
could hear him moving about in_ his 
berth, lightly snoring, fetching deep sighs, 
or splashing and blowing in his bathroom ; 
and we made our reports to him through 
the keyhole, as it were. It was the 
crowning achievement of his amiable 
character that the answers we got were 
given in a quite mild and friendly tone. 
Some commanders in their periods of 
seclusion are constantly grumpy, and seem 
to resent the very sound of your voice as 
an injury and an insult. 

But a grumpy recluse cannot worry his 
subordinates. ‘The man in whom a sense 
of duty is strong (or perhaps only the 
sense of self-importance), and who _per- 
sists in airing on deck his moroseness all 
day long—and perhaps half the night 
becomes a grievous infliction. He walks 
about darting gloomy glances, as though 
he wished to poison the sea, and snaps 
your head off savagely whenever you 


happen to blunder within earshot. And 
their vagaries are the harder to bear 


patiently (as becomes a man and an 
officer), because no sailor is really good- 
tempered during the first few days of a 
voyage. There are regrets, memories, the 
instinctive longing for the departed idle- 
ness, the instinctive hate of all the work. 
Besides, things have a knack of going 
wrong at the start, especially in the matter 
of irritating trifle. And there is the 
abiding thought of a whole year of more 
or less hard life before one, because there 
was hardly a southern-going voyage in 
the yesterday of the sea which meant 
anything less than a twelvemonth. Yes ; 
it needed a few days after the taking of 
your Departure for a ship’s company to 
shake down into their places, and for the 
soothing deep-water ship routine to esta- 
blish its beneficent sway. 

It is a great doctor for sore hearts 
(and sore heads too), your ship’s routine, 
which I have seen soothe, at least for 
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a time, the most turbulent of spirits. 


There is health in it, and peace, and 
the satisfaction of the accomplished 
round—for each day of the ship’s life 


seems to close a circle within the wide 
ring of the sea-horizon. It seems to 
borrow a certain dignity of sameness 
from the majestic monotony of the sea. 


He who loves the sea, loves also the 
ship’s routine. 
Nowhere else than upon the sea do 


the days, weeks and months, fall away 
quicker into the past.» ‘They seem to be 
left astern as easily as the light air-bubbles 
in the swirls of the ship’s wake, and vanish 
into a great silence in which your ship 
moves on with a sort of magical effect. 
‘They pass away, the days, the weeks, the 
months; nothing but a gale can break 
upon the orderly life of the ship--and the 
spell of unshaken monotony that seems 
to have fallen upon the very voices of her 
men is broken only by the near prospect 
of a landfall. 

Then is the spirit of the ship’s com- 
mander moved strongly again. Not to 
seek seclusion, however, and to remain 
hidden and inert, shut up in a small cabin 
with the solace of a good bodily appetite. 
When about to make the land the spirit 
of the ship’s commander is tormented by 
an unconquerable restlessness. It seems 
unable to abide for many seconds together 
in the Holy of Holies of the Captain’s 
stateroom. It will out on deck and gaze 
ahead, through straining eyes, as the 
appointed moment comes nearer, It is 
kept vigorously upon the stretch of ex- 
cessive vigilance. Meantime, the body of 
the ship’s commander is being enfeebled 
by want of appetite. At least, such is my 
experience —though enfeebled is perhaps 
not exactly the word. I might say rather 
that it is spiritualised by a disregard for 
food, sleep, and all the ordinary comforts, 
such as they are, of sea-life. In one or 
two cases I have known that detachment 
from the grosser needs of existence re- 
main regrettably incomplete in the matter 
of drink. 

But these were, properly speaking, 
pathological cases, and the only two in 
all my sea experience. In one of these 
two instances, of a craving for stimulants 
out of sheer anxiety, I could not assert 
that the man’s seamanlike qualities were 
impaired in the least. It was a very 
anxious case, too—the land being made 
suddenly, close-to, on a wrong bearing, 
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in thick weather, and during a strong on- 
shore gale. Going below to speak to him 
soon after I was unlucky enough to catch 
my captain in the very act of hasty cork- 
drawing. ‘The sight, I may say, gave me 
an awful scare. I was well aware of the 
morbidly sénsitive nature of the man. 
Fortunately, I managed to draw back 
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Quite another case, and having nothing 


to do with drink, was that of poor Captain 


3——. He used to suffer from sick head- 


aches, in his young days, every time he 


was approaching a coast. Well over fifty 
years of age when I knew him, short, 
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‘Fogs, snowstorms, gales thick with clouds—those are the enemies of goed Landfalls.’ 


unseen, and taking care to stamp heavily 
with my sea-boots at the foot of the cabin 
Stairs, | made my second entry. But for 
this unexpected glimpse, no act of his 
during the next twenty-four hours could 
have given me the slightest suspicion 
that all was not well, perhaps, with his 
nerve, 


stout, dignified, perhaps a little pompous, 


‘ he was a man of a singularly well-informed 


mind, the least sailor-like in outward 
aspect, but certainly one of the best sea- 
men whom it has been my good luck to 
serve under. He was a Plymouth man, 
I think, the son of a country doctor, and 
both his elder boys were studying medicine 
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then. He commanded a big London 
ship, fairly well known in her day. I 
thought no end of him; and that is why 
I remember with a peculiar satisfaction 
the last words he spoke to me on board, 
after an eighteen months’ voyage. It was 
in the dock at Dundee, where we had 
brought a full cargo of jute from Calcutta. 
We had been paid off that morning, and 
I had come on board to take my sea- 
chest away and to say good-bye. In his 
slightly lofty, but courteous way, he 
inquired what were my plans. I replied 
that I intended leaving for London by 
the afternoon train, and thought of going 
up for examination to get my master’s 
certificate. I had just enough service for 
that. He commended me for not wasting 
my time, with such an evident interest in 
my case that I was quite surprised ; then 
rising from his chair he said: 

‘* Have you a ship in view after you 
have passed ?” 

I answered that I had nothing whatever 
in view. 

He extended his hand, and pronounced 
the memorable words: “If you are ever 
in want of employment, remember that as 
long as I have a ship you have a ship 
too.” 

In the way of compliment there is 
nothing to beat this from a ship’s captain 
to his second mate at the end of a voyage, 
when the work is over and the subordinate 
is done with. And there is a pathos in that 
memory, for the poor fellow never went 
to sea again after all. He was already 
ailing when we passed St. Helena; was 
laid u> for a time when we were off the 
Western Islands, but got out of bed to 
make his landfall. He had managed then 
to keep up on deck as far as the Downs, 
where, giving his orders in an exhausted 
voice, he anchored for a few hours to send 
a wire to his wife, and take aboard a 
North Sea pilot to help him sail the ship 
up the east coast. He had not felt equal 
to the task by himself; for it is the sort 
of thing that keeps a deep-water man on 


his feet pretty well night and day. When 
we arrived in Dundee Mrs. B—— was 


already there, waiting to take him home. 
We travelled up to London by the same 
train ; but by the time I had managed to 
get through with my examination, the ship 
had sailed on her next voyage without 
him ; and instead of joining her again I 
went by request to see my old commander 
in his home. This is the only one of my 
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captains I have ever visited in that way. He 
was out of bed again, “‘ quite convalescent,” 
as he declared, making a few tottering 
steps to meet me at the sitting-room door. 
Evidently he was reluctant to take his 
final cross-bearings of this earth to make 
a Departure for the only voyage to an 
unknown destination a sailor ever under- 
takes. And it was all very nice: the large, 
sunny room; his deep, easy chair in a 
bow window, with pillows and a footstool ; 
the quiet, watchful care of the elderly, 
gentle woman who had borne him five 
children, and had not perhaps lived with 
him more than five full years out of the 
thirty or so of their married life. ‘here 
was also another woman there in a plain 
black dress ; quite grey-haired, sitting very 
erect on her chair with some sewing, from 
which she snatched side-glances in_ his 
direction, and uttering not a single word 
during all the time of my call. Even 
when, in due course, I carried over tu her 
a cup of tea, she only nodded at me silently 
with the faintest ghost of a smile on her 
tight-set lips. I imagine she must have 
been a maiden sister of Mrs. B—— come 
to help nurse her brother-in-law. His 
youngest boy, a late comer—a_ great 
cricketer, it seemed, of ten years old or 
thereabouts, chattered enthusiastically of 
the exploits of W. G. Grace. And I re- 
member his eldest son, too, a newly- 
fledged doctor, who took me out to smoke 
in the garden, and, shaking his head with 
professional gravity but with genuine 
concern, muttered: ‘ Yes, but he doesn’t 
get back his appetite. I don’t like that. 
I don’t like that at all.” ‘The last sight of 
Captain B I had was as he nodded his 
head to me out of the bow window when 
I turned round to close the front gate. 

It was a distinct and complete impres- 
sion—something that I don’t know whether 
to call a Landfall or a Departure. Certainly 
he had gazed at times very fixedly before 
him with the Landfall’s vigilant look, this 
sea captain seated incongruously in a deep- 
backed chair. He had not then talked 
to me of employment, of ships, of being 
ready to take another command. But 
he had discoursed of his early days, in 
the abundant but thin flow of a_ wilful 
invalid’s talk. The women looked worried, 
but sat still, and I learned more of him in 
that interview than in the whole eighteen 
months we had sailed together. It 
appeared he had “served his time” in 
the copper ore trade, the famous copper 
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ore trade of old days between Swansea 
and the Chilian coast, coal out and ore 
in, deep loaded both ways, as if in 
wanton defiance of the great Cape Horn 
seas. A work this for staunch ships, and 
a great school of staunchness for West- 
country sea- 
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of sea and sky, where whatever a seaman 
is looking for is first bound to appear. 
But I have also seen his eyes rest fondly 
upon the faces in the room, upon the 
pictures on the wall, upon all the 
familiar objects of that home whose 
abiding and 





mens 2 clear image 
whole fleet must have 
of copper- flashed often 
bottomed on his 
barques, as memory in 
strong in rib times of 
and _ plank- stress and 
ing as well- anxiety at 
found in gear sea. Was 
as ever was he looking 
sent upon out for a 
the seas, strange 
manned by Landfall or 
hardy crews taking with 
and com- a steady 
manded by mind the 
young bearings for 
masters en- his last De- 
gaged in parture ? 
that now 


long defunct 
trade. ‘That 
was the 
school I was 
trained in,” 
he said to 
me almost 
boastfully, 
lying — back 
amongst his 
pillows with 
a rug over 
his legs. And 








It is hard 
to say; for 
in that voy- 
age from 
which no 
man returns, 
Landfall and 
Departure 
are instan- 
taneous, 
merging to- 
gether into 
one moment 
of a supreme 








it was in that 
trade that 
he obtained his first command, at a 
very early age. It was then that he 
mentioned to me how as a young com- 
mander he was always ill for a few days 
before making land after a long  pas- 
sage. But this sort of sickness used to 
pass off with the first sight of a familiar land- 
mark, Afterwards, he added, as he grew 
older, all that nervousness wore off com- 
pletely; and I observed his weary eyes gaze 
steadily ahead, as if there had been no 
walls between him and the straight line 


‘He will out on deck and gaze ahead though straining eyes.” 


and final 
attention, 
But certainly I do not remember observ- 
ing any sign: of faltering in the set ex- 
pression of his wasted face, no hint of 
the nervous anxiety of a young commander 
about to make land on an_ uncharted 
shore. He had had too much experience 
of Departures and Landfalls! | And had 
he not “served his time” in the famous 
copper trade out of the Bristol 
Channel, work of the staunchest 


ore 
the 


ships afloat, and the school of staunch 
seamen ? 
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AND THE 
SOLOMON’S GOLD. 


TEMPLE, 
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Co-author of ‘‘ The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.” 


HE writer has recently returned to 
England from South-east Africa, 
after carrying on, for over two 

years, exploration work at these remarkable 
ruins on behalf of the Government of 
Rhodesia. The investigations made by 
him at Great Zimbabwe were the natural 
complement of previous work he con- 
ducted during a period of five years 
amongst other ancient monumental ruins 
which are scattered so profusely over the 
whole country lying between the Zambesi 
and Limpopo rivers. 


This region teems with suggestions of 
oD 55 


deepest mystery and awe, which hover 
over some ancient peoples who, it is now 
believed, toiled extensively for gold some 
three thousand years ago. 
romance woven by Mr. Rider Haggard 
in “ King Solomon’s Mines” and “She” 
find in Rhodesia their location in certain 


* 


The webs of 


»” Messrs. Methuen, who will publish Mr. 


well-recognised districts, and to such an 
extent is this the case that it is a common 
saying in Rhodesia that “‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines ” walk the country. 

Rhodesia undoubtedly possesses the 
ancient gold mines, but it also can 
show the buried ancient city and the 
lighter-skinned native race with Jewish 
characteristics outlined in “She.” Great 
Zimbabwe is the buried city, and the 
Makalanga (the people of the sun) are 
the lighter-skinned native race, and these 
possess distinctly Jewish traits. The 
Acropolis ruins with their caves and 
cliff-passages on Zimbabwe provide the 
scenes of the last period of existence 
of “She who must be obeyed.” This 
conclusion passes current throughout 
South Africa, where Mr. Rider Haggard 
himself resided for a considerable number 
of years, 


Ifall’s work ‘‘ Great Zimbabwe” early next year, 


have kindly placed at our disposal some of the illustrations in this article. 
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But from romance and its exaggerations 
we will turn to the bare facts presented 
by the massive ruined temples of the 
Great Zimbabwe, and, for the present, 
forgetful of “She,” we will consider a 
subject of deeper and more intense and 
thrilling romance which can be read in 
the discoveries recently made at Zim- 
babwe. 

Associated with the large number of 
ancient ruins of major importance scattered 
throughout Southern Rhodesia are the 
most extensive gold workings known to 
the world. From these ancient mines it 
is believed, on a conservative estimate, 
that at least 475,000,000 sterling worth 
of gold was extracted in ancient times. 

Other gold-workings in Rhodesia, not 
ancient, and of a superficial character, are 
believed to have been mined by Arab 
colonists of medizval times, also by 
Portuguese of between 1510 and 1760, 
also by still later Arabs, and finally by 
native people. 

The Great Zimbabwe is situated in 
Mashonaland, at two hun- 
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Since the elephant hunters and ivory 
traders from Natal traversed Mashonaland 
in the ’sixties, and returned with stories 
of these ruins and of the peculiar people 
known as the Makalanga, speculation 
as to their origin had been rife. It was 
not until the late Mr. Theodore Bent 
visited Zimbabwe in 1891 that any reliable 
information concerning both ruins and 
Makalanga could be obtained. Mr. Bent 
was of opinion that Great Zimbabwe was 
in ancient times a centre of civilisation 
and Phallic worship, that this city was 
once the capital of a colony of Saba, 
which was situated in Southern Arabia. 

Saba can now be shown by Assyrian 
and Egyptian documents, by ancient 
historians and the Scriptures, to have 
been a world-power situate in Yemen in 
South Arabia. 

The empire of Saba flourished long 
prior to the time of King Solomon, and 


. subsequently to that period. It was 


a rival to Egypt in power and world- 
influence, in arts, culture, literature, and 





dred and fifty miles west of 
the ancient port of Sofala, 
on the Indian Ocean. It 
appears to have been the 
metropolitan centre of the 
ancient goldseekers, as it 
furnishes the most perfect 
and the most extensive 
monuments of prehistoric 
age to be found anywhere 
in South-east Africa. 

The character of its 
titanic walls and of the 
prehistoric relics found on 
its lowest floors _ testify 
its supreme importance in 
the minds of the ancient 
architects and__ builders. 
Moreover, extending from 
the coast along the Sabi, 
which is the natural 
approach to the ancient 
hinterland, is a chain of 
forts, some only recently 
discovered by the writer, 
and these practically con- 
nect Zimbabwe with the 
coast at Sofala. Other 
chains of forts extend from 
Zimbabwe farther inland in 
different directions to the 
various gold-quartz areas of 














the country. 


Conical Tower, Sacred Enclosure. 
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civilisation, and provided the basis of the 
Phoenician alphabet, which is the mother 
of all our European systems. Saba 
enjoyed the monopoly of the trade and 
navigation of the Indian Ocean and its 
coasts. 

According to the Scriptures, and ancient 
Grecian and Roman historians, Saba was 
the gold-purveyor of the then-known 
world. Marib was the capital of Saba, 
and was the residence of Bilkis or Balkis, 
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homeland of the ancient colonists 
gold miners. 

‘Lo reach the buried city one travels by 
rail from Bulawayo to Gwelo, and then on, 
also by rail, to Selukwe. From Selukwe 
a mail coach runs twice weekly to Victoria, 
a distance of eighty iniles ; and at Victoria 
a Cape-cart can be hired to convey visitors 
to Great Zimbabwe, a further distance of 
seventeen miles. So extensive are the 
remains of the buried city that a day is 

insufficient to enable one 


and 











to inspect the ruins. 

At half a mile from 
Havilah Camp, the only 
outspan for visitors to 
Zimbabwe, the road rises 
up on to a ridge of land 


or mek connecting two 
kopjes, Rusivanga (‘the 
hill of those who ran 


away”) and Makuma, on 
which latter is the village 
of the dynastic chief 
Mogabe, whose _ personal 
name is Handisibishe (or, 
to translate it generally, 
“The chief who can afford 
to disregard other chiefs ”). 
The Mogabe is practically 
a paramount chief, and 
rules over the Makalanga 
of the Zimbabwe country, 
which is densely populated 
with Makalanga. 

The view from the xek 
between Rusivanga and the 
Mogabe’s Kopje is exten- 


sive, romantic, and awe- 
inspiring. The xek over- 
looks from the west the 


Zimbabwe valley, in which 
the buried city is located. 








The Parallel Passage, Elliptical Temple, Great Zimbabwe. 


the Saban queen who journeyed over- 
land to Jerusalem and presented one 
million pounds (present value) of gold 
for the decoration of King Solomon’s 
Temple. 

But within the limits of this article 
it is impossible to detail the arguments 
advanced by leading scientists in support 
of this contention—a contention which, 
since the recent discoveries made by the 
writer at Zimbabwe, has attracted such 
an extraordinary interest in Europe con- 
cerning the origin of the ruins and the 


On the east side it is 
bounded at three miles’ 
distance by the granite 


precipices of the Beroma Range, from the 
summit line of which rise the bald and 
rounded heights of ‘“Sheba’s Breasts,” 
which are known to the Makalanga as 
Sueba (black) and Marsgi (bald). On 
the south the valley is closed in by the 
Bentberg Hills, at the foot of which can 
be seen the grey walls of the Elliptical 
‘Temple. 

On the north rise the precipitous cliff 
flanks of Zimbabwe Hill, on which can 
be seen the massive walls of the Acropolis 
ruins, which frown down upon the valley 
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below. These ruins are mainly of a huge 
fortification, and enclose the Eastern and 
Western temples. Thoughts of “She” 
at once suggest themselves to the visitor, 
even from a distance of half a mile— 
suggestions which will compel a realisation 
when later the visitor treads its intricate 
rock passages and sunken thoroughfares. 

In the centre of the valley, and on a 
rocky knoll, is Havilah Camp, the head- 
quarters of the writer during his two years’ 
exploration work at Zimbabwe. Its white- 
washed terraced walls and cluster of 
native-built huts gleam and dazzle, and 
form a prominent feature against the dark 
granite cliff of the Beroma Range. Im- 
mediately behind the camp stretches the 
“Valley of Ruins,” a valley full of the 
stone walls of 
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line of the cliffs. Round the camp are 
euphorbia and Kafirbaum trees, and tall 
monumental aloes; and these strongly 
suggest one’s presence in South-Central 
Africa. ‘The gang of fifty labourers are 
working in the temple close by, and the 
camp is deserted save for the camp 
watchman, the boss hut-boy, and his two 
piccanniny understudies. 

Leaving Havilah Camp for the Temple, 
one passes the little graveyard which is 
inclosed within the camp fence, within 
which rested, until the last few months, 
the remains of the brave Major Allan 
Wilson and his party of troopers, who 
were killed on the Shangani River in 
1893 while pursuing the fugitive King 
Lo’ Bengula. 


On the way 





ancient buildings ; 
and of so com- 
plicated a nature 
are these and 
their construction 
and distribution, 
that until very 
recently little or 
nothing was 
known concerning 
them.’ 

Arrived at 
Havilah Camp, 
the visitor finds a 
second breakfast 
awaiting him in a 
large hut specially 
built for the con- 
venience of 
visitors, many of 
whom travel thousands of miles from 
Europe and America purposely to see 
what is admitted to be the architectural 
wonder of the Southern Hemisphere. 

The situation of the camp is most 
remarkably picturesque. ‘The huts include 
the writer’s residence, which is on the 
summit of the knoll, and overlooks the 
other huts used for the accommodation 
of visitors, private kitchen, tool-house, 
and stores, and the two large huts in 
which some of the Makalanga labourers 
sleep. 

Far above the camp are the precipices 
of Zimbabwe Hill, rising to a height of 
350 feet, and the cliffs repeat a dozen 
times each shout from the camp, waking 
up the noisy chatter and barkings of the 
huge baboons, who spend their time in 
frolicking on the very summits and sky- 





A plan oj the ruins. 


to the great 

WAIN on NORTH Elliptical ‘Temple 
pes one espies a 
at Government 
notice warning 
visitors against 
prospecting for 
prehistoric _ relics 
and gold  orna- 
ments, and 
destroying walls, 
under penalty of 
heavy fine and 
imprisonment. 
The Zimbabwe 
ruins have 
yielded on_ their 
lowest floors such 
vast quantities of 
gold articles and 
prehistoric relics, that this notice is abso- 
lutely necessary, both for the preservation 
of the ruins and the protection of the 
ancient relics. 

But turning from this prosaic notice to 
the stupendous walls themselves, one sees 
that every stone in this massive and 
imposing structure has gained glories from 
the hands of Time, yielding a magnifi- 
cent subject for the painter’s brush. The 
walls are white with lichens, but on 
their surfaces are splashed art-colourings 
of almost every possible shade—bright 
orange and red, lemon-black, sea green, 
and pale delicate yellow. Over the fallen 
blocks spread sprays of passion-flowers, 
convolvuli, and other delicate creepers, 
including canariensis, while clusters of 
St. John’s lilies and large scarlet gladioli 
rise stately above beds of the most 
8 
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East wall with chevron pattern, Elliptical Temple. 


luxuriant vegetation. Here is one of the Temple amid its massive titanic walls 
Nature’s most perfect chromographs, a must be altogether inadequate. At any 
veritable dream of colourings. rate, all who visit the Temple confess to 


To describe this grand ruin in an _ experiencing an overwhelming and oppres 




















The author's hut, Havilah Camp. 


article of this length would be an utterly — sive sense of awe and reverence. One feels 
impossible task, and any statement of it impossible to speak loudly or to laugh 
one’s first impressions on walking about within its precincts. Reverence of the 














hoary age of this building seizes one, for 
accredited archeologists give the age of 
the older portions of this stucture as at 
least one thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. Standing close to the Sacred 
Cone, near which, according to Colonel 
Condor, the Syro-Arabian archeologist, 
the altar was placed, one feels disinclined 
for conversation. Above, on a_ bough, 
usually sits one of the Zimbabwe owls, and 
with protruding ears and beautiful yellow 
eyes, stares at visitors daring to trespass 
on the verge of mystery. 

The striking characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of the Temple may thus briefly 
be stated. ‘The walls are of dry masonry, 
no mortar or cement being employed in 
their construction, though the aicients 
extensively used a very finely made 
granite cement for floorings, steps and 
dadoes. ‘he walls are built of granite 
blocks of a size slightly larger than an 
ordinary brick. ‘These blocks are now 
believed to have been found by the 
ancients at the bases of the many granite 
whale-back cliffs that abound for miles 
around Zimbabwe, from which large slabs 
have scaled and fallen and broken 
into fairly square blocks handy for the 
builders. Some of the blocks show 
traces of metal tools having been used to 
square them, also of stone hammer marks, 
probably of dolomite hammers, to roughly 
trim their faces. 

Entrances and buttresses and ends of 
walls are rounded, while all the walls are 
erected on curved plans. Very few 
angular features are present in the older 
portions of the ruins, and of these some 
at least can be shown to have been 
erected at some later period. 

The Temple is elliptical in form. The 
main walls average in height some twenty- 
six to thirty-one feet, the most massive 
and best constructed being those which 
extend from the north to the east and 
south of the building. ‘These walls 
average a width of fifteen feet at the 
base and eight to ten feet on the summit. 
The walls thus present slightly sloping 
sides, and this batter back imparts a 
decidedly Eastern appearance to the 
Temple, which aspect is heightened by 
the candelabra-branched euphorbia trees 
SO suggestive of old-world scenes. 

The circumference of the exterior is 
831 feet, and of the interior 766 feet. 

The Temple does not appear ever to 
have been roofed, nor were the temples 
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Side view of Bird-stone beam found at Great Zimbabwe. 


in South Arabia, which are believed to 
be somewhat similar in the main points 
of architecture to the Temple at Zim- 
babwe. Certainly the temples in which 
Phallic worship was conducted were 
without roofs, for so, for instance, are 
they portrayed on Phoenician coins, and 
in the old historic words on this subject, 
these were all ‘‘open to the light of 
heaven.” 

On the exterior face of the main east 
wall, which is curved outwards to the east, 
is a double row of mural decoration 
running near the summit, and extending 
266 feet from north-east to south-east 
of the building, this pattern being covered 
at sunrise at either end by the sun’s 
rays at the summer and winter solstices. 
The pattern, which is chevron, is beauti- 
fully constructed with granite blocks. 
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Chevron pattern is one of the most 
ancient forms of decoration known to 
archeologists. It is found on the car- 
touches or seals of the earliest ascertained 
dynasties of Egypt some six thousand 
years before Christ, also on Phoenician 
coins. ‘This wave-like pattern represented 
in Nature and Phallic worship the idea 
of Fertility. 
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contains the celebrated Conical Tower, 
and has no communication with any other 
portion of the interior of the Temple. 
It is believed that this passage was the 
approach used by the ancient priests to 
reach the sacred precincts. Cement floors 
were uncovered throughout the passage, 
and a score of Phalli—some of odious 

form, and also 





On the summit 
of this wall, and 
only over the 
chevron _ pattern, 
are a score of 
granite monoliths, 
and the writer has 
recently dis- 
covered that on 
this length of sum- 
mit so defined by 
the pattern were 
once erected a 
number of soap- 
stone beams 
carved with geo- 
metric patterns, 
also small round 
towers at equi- 
distant points. 

There are three 
entrances to the 
Temple,—the 
north-east or main 
entrance, and the 
north-west and 
west entrances. 
‘These are narrow, 
and the side walls 
are beautifully 
rounded off. The 
main entrance was 
unearthed by the 
writer in 1903, and 
a_ splendid flight 
of stairs was dis- 








some plates of 
beaten gold, were 
found lying upon 
them. 

By far the most 
interesting — struc- 
ture within the 
Temple is the 
Conical ‘Tower. 
This tower has, 
ever since the re- 
discovery of Great 
Zimbabwe, always 
riveted the atten- 


tion of leading 
scientists in 
Europe. It is 


thirty-one feet 
high, and its cir- 
cumference at 
base is fifty-seven 
feet, and near the 
summit thirty feet. 
It is perfectly solid 
throughout. Of 
its purpose there 
can be no doubt. 
At the summit of 
the tower and on 
the east side are 


the remains of 
double rows of 
dentelle pattern 


formed by laying 
the blocks edge- 
ways outwards 








covered, and on 
the entrance floor 
he found several 
ments. 

Within the main walls of the ‘Temple 
are several narrow passages, with a total 
length of three hundred and sixty feet, 
the most important of which is_ the 
famous Parallel Passage, a hundred and 
ninety feet long. At all times of the day 


ancient gold orna- 


it has a gloomy aspect, and towards even- 
ing it is wrapt in sepulchral darkness. 
The passage runs from the main entrance 
which 


as far as the Sacred Enclosure 


Front view of Bird-stone beam found at Great Zimbabwe. 


and slightly pro- 
jecting. This is 
another form of ancient mural decoration, 
and is present in two other temples at 
Zimbabwe. 

‘The recent excavations in this Temple 
have furnished ample evidences as to the 
Nature and Phallic worship of the ancient 
builders and gold-seekers. Ashtaroth, or 
Almarquah (Venus) is also believed to 
have been worshipped at Zimbabwe. 
Ashtaroth was one of the well-known gods 
of the Sabzeans, and also of other Semitic 
peoples, including the Phoenicians, Chal- 
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deans and Babylonians. The worship of 
Ashtaroth by the Hebrews, who were wont 
both in times of national distress and 
national prosperity to fall back on their 
ancestral Semitic religion, was most 
severely rebuked by the prophets. 
Ashtaroth was always associated with 
the worship of Baal. ‘The Conical Tower 
at Zimbabwe—the truest evidence of 
Phallic worship—is now believed to be 
identical in purpose with the Penuel 
tower or “‘Face of God” of the Midianites 
which Gideon destroyed, with the Baal 
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walls, so we find the Conical Tower at 
Zimbabwe is contained within the walls of 
the sacred enclosure. Immediately in 
front of the tower-and close to it is 
the platform, the summit of which is 
approached by a flight of steps. 


Of the many Phalli found in this 
Temple at Zimbabwe nothing need be 
said, save that these carved _ stones 


represent the Origin of Life, and are 
the Bethdl or “ Dwelling-place of God” 
of the Phoenicians, the Bethel of the 
Hebrews. 

















Labourers uncovering an ancient wall. 


towers of Samaria and Canaan destroyed 
by Elijah, Jehu, Jehoiada, and Josiah, and 
also with the conical towers of Baal of 
Pheenicia and Arabia, and the Bel towers 
of Babylon, against the worship of which 
the Prophets were so severe. 

Phallic worship was common to all the 
ancient Semitic nations. Once a pure 
and monotheistic religion, it degenerated 
into polytheism and utter licentiousness. 
Baal worship, with its associated deities, 
became the state religion of Judah under 
King Ahaziah. 

As the Baal tower of conical form at 
Byblos in Phoenicia was inclosed within 





Can it be wondered at that this ancient 
Temple is a centre of profoundest interest 
alike to scientific circles and the public 
mind of Europe? In Zimbabwe, the 
Sauth African colonist can boast a pos- 
session unique of its kind the whole world 
over. 

As one strays through the sacred 
enclosure, ‘thoughts come :—What were 
the relative positions of magic and religion 
of these ancients, especially in the com- 
plicated and closely conserved Phallic 
worship? whence the zodiacal, astro- 
nomical and geometrical knowledge of 
the builders ? what of the touch of tragedy 
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The charm, fascination and _in- 
spiration which the walls of the 
‘Temple at Zimbabwe have in store 
for those who walk its courts in 
the stillness of midnight when the 
midsummer moon is at the full, are 
simply indescribable. ‘This is the 
time to see Zimbabwe aright, for 
Zimbabwe by day and Zimbabwe 
by moonlight present entirely dif- 
ferent aspects. 

Trees throw gigantic shadows on 
the towering walls and darken its 
inner courts, and the floors become 
chequered by moonbeamis shining 
through the foliage overhead. One 
somehow becomes possessed with 
the idea that these walls are 
peopled with the spirits of pre- 
historic age, who are moving, as 
of old, about the Temple floors 
and passages, still performing their 
ancient priestly offices. ‘The move- 
ment in a slight breeze of every 
shadow against the walls suggests the 
passing from point to point of some 
three-millenniumed spectral form, 
too engrossed in itssacredavocations 
in their exodus or disappearance, and did to heed the mortal presence of strangers 
they leave voluntarily, just as the Romans of the twentieth century after Christ. 
left Britain when Rome was threatened, Under the dark shades of walls and trees a 
or were they wiped out by hordes of hundred spectres might be lurking unseen. 
African savages ? The origin of these 
ancients: was Rhodesia the Havilah 
of Genesis? did it provide the 
Solomonic gold, and the gold of Tyre 
and Sidon, which Ezekiel said was ‘‘as 
the mire of the streets” in plentitude? 

But we must leave the Temple 
and return to Havilah Camp. 
There is still the great Zimbabwe 
owl sitting on his favourite bough 
near the Conical Tower or “ High 
Place.” ‘The six-foot python crawls 
in and out of the stones fallen from 
the walls of the sacred enclosure. 
Brightly coloured lizards bask on the 
once consecrated walls. Blue jays, 
honey-birds and doves find here a 
welcome shelter. The trees, orchid- 
clad and lichen-festooned, throw a 
weird shadow over all. Possibly 
ancients are near, sleeping’ their 
three-millenniumed sleep. 

As one passes out at the western 
portal into the full glare of an 
African noontide, one feels as if one 
had just returned from the far dis- 
tant past to modern life. A passage. 














South entrance to Parallel Passage, looking south. 
































Would that these hoary-aged walls 
could speak and tell us of the scenes 
which took place here when the Great 
Zimbabwe was in all its glory! 

Small fragments of granite chips from 
ancient blocks lie about the floor, and 
these gleam like stars on the dark ground, 
and have light haloes of their own. 
These suggest the splendid sight these 
ancient walls must have presented when 
all the newly 
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the camp with kingly step, and clad only 
with an insignificant apron. While waiting 
for their pots to cook, they leap from crag 
to crag with all the ease and grace of 
klipspringer buck. The constant roars of 
laughter of these “‘ People of the Sun,” 
and their immense fund -of humour, 
testify to the complete absence of any 
cause of worry or anxiety on their part. 
The cliffs give back their merriment with 

compound 





dressed blocks 
gleamed in the 


glorious moon- 
light. The 


walls must 
have glittered 
like a_ fairy 
palace, as did 
the lordly 
castle walls of 
Camelot. 
Amid such 
surroundings 
a score of 
ancient scenes 
are pictured 
in one’s mind 
—the ap- 
proaching 
priests with 
processional 
chant emerg- 
ing through 
the north en- 
trance of the 
sacred en- 
closure, the 
salutation of 
the emblems 
of the gods, 








interest. 
Sitting’ on 
the stoep of 
the hut at this 
time of day is 
a perfect rest. 
‘he = air.; Js 
agreeably 
cooled by a 
light breeze, 
which is_ bur- 
dened with the 
scent of ver- 
bena. The 
night is calm 
and peaceful. 
Large bats fly 
swallow - wise, 
fireflies dart in 
all directions, 
glow worms 
shine steadily 
in the grass, 
and _ birds, 
frogs, and in- 
sects join in 
mild choruses, 
The large full 
moon rises 
serenely from 








the light of 
altar fire and 
torch reflected upon the walls and upon 
the sacred golden fillets bound round the 
brows of the priests, the incense-laden air, 
the subdued murmurings of the waiting 
crowd of worshippers, the mystic rites, 
dark enchantments and pious orgies. 


But the sun has set, and Havilah Camp 
is a scene of life and bustle. The fifty 
labourers—all Makalanga and all under 
thirty years of age—are dancing, laughing 
and singing to their hearts’ content. Tall, 
well-made and handsome, they walk about 


Exterior of north entrance, unburied 1903. 


behind the 

. trees on the 
Beroma Range, and bathes the country 
in delicate soft light, imparting a green- 
ish-grey tint to the mist-veils which fill 
the gorges, throwing a deeper suggestion 
of mystery and awe over the wide ex- 
panse of bush where the lion holds his 
nightly court. 

But the moon —itself a dead world 
looks down upon the ruins of a dead 
city and on the graves of a forgotten 
race, as it has done ever since the stern 
policeman Fate ordered these ancients 


,? 


to ‘* Pass on! 
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Ice carrier on the Neva; showing Alexander Bridge. 
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The frozen Neva. 








After photographs by C. O. BULLA, the owner of copyright. 
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HERE are subjects that fluctuate in 
the public interest. Such burning 
questions as, “Are we sufficiently 

strict with our girls?” or, “Is insanity on 
the increase?” rise and fall in the public 
interest, and even temporarily die away ; 
but the subject of “tipping,” like that of 
marriage, is a perennial one. 

Why do we, with the exception, of course, 
of Americans, tip more freely and more 
frequently than any other nation? it 
that we, who are a commercial nation, have 
realised that you cannot get anything for 
nothing—even your coat from a restaurant 
cloak-room ? 


Is 


There has been a great deal in the papers 
about the tipping of waiters. 

An accusation has lately been brought 
against hotel-keepers of deducting from 
tips to pay for uniforms. Why should the 
public, who pay enormous prices for food 
and wine, also pay their share of uniforms ? 
As a friend cf mine remarked the other day, 
you might just as well “pool” your private 
servants’ gratuities. “ Picture,” she said to 
me, “my saying to you, ‘How nice your 
Mary always looks!’ and your replying, 
‘Yes, dear ; but we have been very lucky 
this autumn. She had so many tips I was 
able to buy her fourteen caps and twelve 
new aprons, an alpaca frock and a black 
bonnet, and something over to send her 
sister.’” It seems on the face of it grossly 
unfair to take from any menial any portion 
of a free gift. 

The opinions of the advantages versus 
disadvantages of the system of tipping 
greatly vary in different people. 

I have questioned several persons, and 
received varied replies. “I think it’s a 
perfectly delightful system,” said one woman 
to me the other day, “and I find an 
enormous comfort when I am travelling, for 
I always tip the guard, and I get a compart- 
ment to myself and a lot of attention.” 

‘Do you think it’s fair on the people who 
cannot afford to tip?” I said, 

She stared at me. “Cannot afford!” she 
repeated : “why, my dear, I can’t afford to 
tip myself; but it’s we poor ones who do 
it the most, as a rule, It’s the richest 
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people who tip the least—although, of 
course, there are exceptions.” 

“T see,” I said: “they get riches and you 
get comfort.” 

It is perfectly true that if tipping oils the 
wheels of life, the truth is perhaps nowhere 
realised more fully than when one is railway 
travelling. You may stay at a country house 
or at an hotel, and you suffer nothing at the 
former and little at the latter if your 
gratuities are small; but on the railway you 
suffer much or gain enormously,—and no 
one, excepting of course the station-master— 
will ever refuse your tip. 

It has been said that the guard is rude to 
the third-class passengers, and the “ seconds” 
are rude to one another, but the first-class 
people are rude to the guard. This scale of 
courtesy is an eloquent comment on the 
system of tipping. 

I know a woman who, when travelling 
with-me to a Northern district, asked the 
guard to reserve a compartment. It was 
a busy time, and he looked horrified at 
the very idea. ‘Why, madam, it’s quite 
impossible,” he said scornfully: “the train 
will be very full’ She handed him 5s. 
“T really don’t see how I can,” he said 
helplessly ; but the tip had set his brain to 
work, and he began to look up and down 
the train. “No, I’m afraid it’s quite im- 
possible,” he said presently, and he really 
meant it 

“T will give you half a sovereign when 
we reach —— if you have kept the compart- 
ment empty.” 

“T will do my best,” he said, and went 
away. Presently he returned. “I have 
managed it, madam,” he said in a con- 
fidential way. “There are two reserved in 
here, and three next door,—I have managed 
to put them in together !” 

We travelled alone, 

The other day I was asked by a friend, 
“Why is it that women as a rule give very 
small tips ?” 

I do not know ; but I suspect two reasons. 
One is that the average middle-class 
woman’s life is often so full of managing 
small expenses, that she rather inclines 
towards petty economies, and the other is 
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because she is not given the necessary 
wherewithal to tip. Paterfamilias who 
lavishly brings out half a crown will scold 
his wife for presenting a shilling. Sooner 
than be uncomfortable in the head waiter’s 
eyes, he will cheerfully hand him 5s. 6¢.— 
and give the odd 6d. to his wife for the 
chambermaid he is not obliged to face. 

Speaking of hotels, I think the system of 
tipping is exceedingly hard on girls who 
have small allowances. 

A young girl told me the other day she 
was staying at an hotel with a woman as 
her paid companion, and as she had never 
been to an hotel before she did not know 
what she ought to do. 

I asked her what she gave the chamber- 
maid. 

“Well,” she said, “I did not know what 
to do, and I suffered tortures the day before 
we left ; but finally I met her in the passage 
and screwed up my courage—put sixpence 
into her hand and rushed away.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, shudder- 
ing at the very recollection. “I only just 
caught sight of her face —it was that which 
made me rush away.” 

I sometimes think there is a great analogy 
between taking tips and “taking a com- 
mission”: both are forms of “ bribery and 
corruption,” and if one is stamped out so 
should the other be also. The system of 
“commission” is, indeed, only a form of 
tipping, and to my mind the business or pro- 
fessional man who takes “ commissions ” is on 
a par with the hotel waiter who takes a tip. 

I was greatly astonished some time ago, 
on ordering a certain kind of invalid chair 
from a well-known firm of chair manu- 
facturers, to hear that London doctors 
frequently went to them and actually de- 
manded a commission for recommending 
a patient to go there for invalid chairs, 
When they refused, and the shopman told 
the doctor “ they did not give commissions,” 
the invalid chair was never ordered, and on 
two occasions when it had been already 
ordered, it was pronounced unsatisfactory. 

From the personal and selfish point of 
view, I cordially approve of the system of 
tipping public officials, for you get your gu/d 
pro quo in the way of extra comfort and 
extra attention, and if you choose to take 
your chance of getting neither, you can 
keep your money in your pocket. There 
is no unspoken law on the subject; but 
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what I greatly, and equally cordially dislike, 
is the system when carried into private life. 

It is an unspoken law that you should not 
only tip your friends’ servants, but allow 
them to tip yours, and the latter is infinitely 
the more disagreeable of the two. 

We pay our servants wages that are 
sufficient without tips. Those who cannot 
do this should keep fewer ; and we should 
exact from our servants courtesy and _ at- 
tention for our guests. Why then should 
the guests pay for it—any more than for 
their food ? 

The tips given to private servants vary in 
amount, sometimes according to the number 
of servants, and often according to the 
quality of the guests. The nouveau riche, 
for instance, will give the gamekeeper five 
pounds, or even ten, thereby making matters 
very uncomfortable for a better sportsman, 
less endowed, who follows after him. 

I know a man who once made a game- 
keeper a present of a gun. As my host 
remarked when I told him about it, “ What 
is the man who comes next week to do? is 
he to rent McPherson a shooting ?” 

As regards my own servants, I most of all 
object to the guest who tips them obviously. 
One lady, for instance, invariably says to me 
on the morning she leaves: “Oh, by the 
way, dear, where is So-and-so?—I want to 
speak to her a minute.” Then she leaves 
the room, and an unpleasant clink of silver 
makes me go quite hot all down my back. 

Another gratuity-giver I dread is the 
woman who ostentatiously asks you to 
change a sovereign. 
show you she is going to distribute it among 


Unless she does it to 


your domestics, she might as well wait till 
she reaches the station. 

I asked a woman friend who stays away 
a great deal, and she said, “ My dear, it’s 
impossible to say—I always vary my gra- 
tuities according to the house. Young 
girls,” she added, “should only tip the 
housemaid, and the parlour-maid if there 
be,one. No young girl is expected to tip 
the coachman or the butler, although she 
would naturally give the groom something if 
she has done any riding.” 

This i nformation being somewhat meagre, 
I put the same question to a bachelor of my 
acquaintance, and his methods were soon 
explained, for they were conducted on the 
strictest business lines. 

“T always give the same amount,” he 
said, “ wherever I stay.” 




















“ For instance ?” I asked. 

‘“* Well, when I go to an hotel I give the 
head waiter 5 per cent. off my bill—which 
means I add 5 per cent. to my bill ; and to 
the under one, who has waited on me, I give 
a couple of shillings, The chambermaid 
I give 1s. per day, or 6d. per day if I make 
a long stay. 

“ To the hall porter who has carried up and 
down my luggage, I give 2s 6d.; if there 
are two who have done anything for me I 
give them a couple of shillings each —this to 
be increased if my stay has been over a 
week. I only give the guard 2s., or 5s. if 
he manages to keep me a compartment 
when travelling at night. 

“To porters I usually give 4d. for one bag, 
and 6d. if I have my gun-case and portman- 
teau as well. ‘This reminds me : 
away shooting, I give the keeper 5s. per 


when I am 


day—unless it’s covert-shooting and we get 
over fifty pheasants, then I make it Ios. I 
also give los, to the under-keeper, 2s. to the 
man who carries my gun, and 5s. to the man 
who cleans it. These figures vary, of course, 
according to the number of keepers, etc., 
my friends have. 
fair shooting, because it usually means only 
three to four days, allowing for such off 
times as ‘ picnics’ or wet days. 


cnoe* a ps en ke 
41 is enough for a week’s 
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“ To the coachman who has driven me to 
and from the station I give 3s., or 5s. if he 
has driven me anywhere else ; and to the 
butler £1 if there for over a week and Ios. 
if under a week, and 5s. to the man who has 
seen to my clothes. 

“To housemaids I usually give 1s. per 
day, but if extra attentive I make it (the 
same applying of course to a parlourmaid) 
los. for my week.” 

His figures are, of course, no criterion of 
the ways of the zouveau riche who doles out 
sovereigns as though they were pence. I 
know of a case where a man actually gave 
a five-pound note to his own keeper ;—but 
then these people are sometimes not only 
paying their friends’ servants, but their way 
into their friends’ society, and therefore they 
pay on a different scale. 

There is a great deal in the way a tip is 
given. It is wise, therefore, if you give at 
all, to give with grace and do it openly, and 
yet never to do it publicly ; by which I mean 
that, while not necessary to give obviously, 
it is not wise either to give as though 
ashamed. I imay add, as a last word, that 
I have heard it is wiser to ring your bell and 
give the money, than your 
dressing-table ; for you are sure at least that 
it goes to the right person. 


leave it on 
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W* have run away now from the early 

Victorian fashions that have pre- 
vailed during the spring and summer —as far 
away, indeed, as to the sumptuous Courts of 
the three Louis of France, the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth, and to the time of 
the Revolution that followed. 

And though it is doubtless true, as Sir 
Henry Montagu, first Earl of Manchester, 
wrote in his famous Manchester al Mondo, 
that “a man may be as happie in Russet as 
in Tissue,” certain it is that few women are, 
and among them most decidedly may be 
classed those lovely dames of old France 
of whom just now we must so often think. 
Their frank delight in their fal-lals our 
beauties this winter are sharing ; and who 


can marvel that velvets so rich, furs so 


splendid, crépes so diaphanous, brocades so 
handsome, laces so delicate, satins so soft 
and cloths so comfortable as the ones we 
enjoy, produce this emphasis of enthusiasm ? 

Diderot expressed in a few words the 
they are 
For 


obligations that when 
described, impose upon the chronicler. 
women read dress, and the contention 1s 
equally true. “ When’ one about 
women,” he says, “one should dip the pen in 
the rainbow and dry the lines with the dust 
ot butterflies’ wings. It suffices not to talk 
about women, and to talk well ; you must 
make Place them _ before 
my eyes thermometers of 
and 


women, 


writes 


them. 


many 
vicissitudes of 


me see 
like so 
the smallest manners 
customs.” 


To see the women of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and to realise the extraordinary charm 
of themselves and their clothes, the pictures 
of Watteau, Boucher, Nattier, Drouais and 





The Napoleonic hat with the cockade is a favourite 
millinery model this winter. 


the great panels of Fragonard should be 
sought ; for there they are, these gay, aristo- 
cratic, luxurious, delicate and superbly well 
clad and coifféed ladies, with their gallants 
to match, in all their rare elegance and 
We call some of 
Watteau 
name 


their consummate charm. 


our favourite colours this winter 
and Fragonard, and 
them in our minds’ eyes glow the tender 


pinks and dove - whites, the 


when we so 


blues and 
vernal greens and dainty lavenders, that 
were splashed so often over those painters’ 
palettes. 

What days the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for those thought- 
less, happy days that came before the 
sinister dawn of the Terror! XIV. 
made such a fetish of frocks that the Court 


were dress, 
Louis 


visited the royal pavilion at 
ready-made 


who 
found 


ladies 


Marly awaiting them 


robes his Majesty approved and sets of 


laces of the loveliest description. Bodices 
were then worn with a deep point in front to 
accentuate the slender waist ; we have them 
now, and call them corsages a pointe ; 
sleeves puffed to the elbows and fastened 
round with ribbon were given to them,— 
our own choice to-day; short pearl neck- 
laces were inevitable,—you shall see them 
on every well-dressed neck this month ; 
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tiny shoes were essential,—again the copy 
we present is perfect. 

Monumentally huge head-dresses were in 
vogue, monstrous erections, I am happy to 
say, we do not perpetuate ; and patches were 
solicitously placed where they would enhance 
the beauty of a painted and a powdered face. 
These foolishnesses find no place in our 
scheme of affairs. But some of their more 
artistic preferences we applaud. We like 
the painted fabrics they affected, the 
enamelled buttons they and the 
watered or moiré ribbons, while the fine 
laces they admired are ours now ; and if we 
in England were not so obstinately prejudiced 
as we are against mittens, we should be 
imitating their netted silk ones, 
wearing our soft swede gloves. 

Men rail at our extravagances now, and 
make cruel mention of our vanities and the 
straits to which we consent to put ourselves 
to produce what we call beauty. The women 
of those days went to further lengths than 
we do. They wore stays so distressingly 
tight that they were obliged to fan themselves 
constantly to aid their breathing ; they bound 


wore, 


instead of 


P 





Shawls return to us this winter among other graceful 
fancies from old times, and here we see one made 
of ermine and velvet matched in the background by 
the original of which it is a copy. 














wisps of hair so tightly round their feet 
before they put on their shoes that they 
fainted with pain ; and to heighten the colour 
of their whitening lips, so blanched with 
torture, carried in their hands sweet lemons, 
with which they now and then moistened 
them. 

The small 
waist and the 
tiny shoe natur- 
ally demanded 
and found em- 
phasis in the 
hugely volumin- 
ous skirts worn 
at that period, 
and as time went 
on this fashion 
became intensi- 
fied. May we 
escape it! In- 
deed, I think we 
shall, both for 
our own com- 
fort; and . to 
avoid the 
hurled 
at the crinoline 


en a eens 


aot 


exe- 
crations 


when it made its 
appearance 
then, and about 
fifty years ago in 
our country. 
The paniers or 
puffed sides of 
the skirt 
made to 
away 


were 
stand 
from the 
figure by means 
of stiffened 
linen, whale- 
bone, straw, and 
cords, and the 
coopers and 
basket-makers 
were rendered 
busy by the 
demand for 
hoops to set out 
the folds of the gown. Even the men 
wore stiffened coat-tails, and strutted about 
in popinjay clothes, well contented with 
their appearance. 

It was in the reign of Louis XV., which 
lasted a very long time, that the paniers 
and hoops we mean to avoid, though we 
aie not declining the aid of horsehair, whale- 
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bone, and _ stiffening whipcord, reached 
such a height of exaggeration. In that of 
Louis XVI., under the auspices of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, we find many extra- 
ordinary modes, notably connected with the 
coiffure, for from the moment that that lovely 


* oe eee ae pe 


The shade of the past, in her hoop skirt and corsage a pointe, surveys the modern 
woman who has borrowed so many charming fashions from her. 


and light-hearted lady, sticking a bunch of 
ostrich plumes and a couple of peacock 
feathers in her hair, called forth the admira- 
tion of her husband, who was in general no 
great lover of fripperies, all manner of quaint 
conceits were worn on the head, and the 
hair was dressed to suit them in a variety 
of eccentric ways. 
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The emotional gowns introduced by a 
dressmaker of our own day are but the echo 
of numbers worn then, Witness the record 
of a beauty who arrived at the Opera in 
a gown called “a stifled sigh” trimmed 
with “superfluous regrets,” with a bow at 
the waist of “perfect innocence,” ribbons 
of “marked attention,” and shoes of “the 
queen’s hair” embroidered in diamonds, 
with the “ Venez-y-voir” in emeralds. Her 
hair was curled in “sustained sentiments,” 
a cap of “assured conquest” trimmed with 
waving feathers and ribbons of “sunken eye,” 
a “cat” or palatin> of swan’s-down on her 
shoulders of a colour called “ newly-arrived 
people” (parvenus), a “ Médicis” arranged 
“as befitting,” a “despair” in opals, and a 
muff of ‘momentary agitation.” 

In the minds of even the least dressy 
among us the beautiful Marie Antoinette is 

associated 
with the 
picturesque 
frocks and 
millinery in 
which she 
and her 
ladies 
played at 
being milk- 
maids and 


“The Incroyable coat as it is interpreted now, worn 
with a full skirt, a waistcoat, a fob watch, a 
nosegay, and a three cornered-hat.” 


shepherdesses at Trianon, and with the 
fichu in which she was so exquisitely limned. 
She also invented and made popular two 
colours that we are finding very much to our 
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taste this winter—a brownish purple shade 
called somewhat inconveniently “ puce” by 
the king when the queen first wore it, and 
“cheveux de la reine,” a pale golden tint like 
the lady’s own hair, produced in her honour 
when first she ascended the throne. Alas ! 
when she quitted it her hair was no longer 
gold, and her downfall was the signal for a 
very great change in the modes. 

From those modes we are borrowing two 
coat models now—the Directoire and the 
Incroyable---and we are borrowing them from 
the men of the day, scarcely inappropriately, 
since when the serious affairs of the Revo- 
lution were proceeding, and fashion was in 
so suppressed a state, many women affected 
masculine vogues, and paced the Champs 
Elysées in the garb of Amazons, wearing 
great-coats, black hats like helmets, a 
watch and fob on each side of the waist 
with a bunch of seals at the ends, and in 
their hands carrying whips or canes. 

Our Directoire and Incroyable proclivities 
are made evident in fairly simple full skirts 
and elaborate three-quarter-length 
coats, fashioned with sharply pointed revers 
and a profusion of filmy lace and costly 
buttons, preferably of paste and brilliant cut 
steel, upon the fronts and wrists. We 
like them built of cloth or velvet with fur 
trimmings for outdoor wear, and for the 
evening order them to be made of striped 
and blossomed brocade of lovely and delicate 
colourings, over a lace-decked satin petticoat 
or one of fine mousseline and lace. 

Of the Incroyables it has been well 
said, that a perversion of taste exercised 
an unhappy spell over them. It was their 
delight to look thoroughly miserable, and 
they were aided towards a fulfilment of 
their aspirations most ably by their clothes, 
the chief mark of which was their gross 
exaggeration in every detail. Their necks 

were swathed and their chins lost in 

huge cravats, the collars of their coats 

and their lapels were absurdly tall and 
foolishly pointed ; their coats were far too 
long and large, and their canes were like 
hop-poles. Yet so eminently adaptable is 
Madam Fashion that even the eccentricities 
of these faddists are turned to account in 
our wise days to enhance the loveliness of 
even lovely women, who are happily not 
being asked to imitate the “ merveilleuses” 
of the same day whose feminine attire was 
as absurd as was the masculine one of the 
Incroyables, 


very 





